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ACCOUNT 



OF TAB 



LIFE OF H. K. WHITE. 



It tell to my lot to publish, with the assistance of my 
friend Mr. Cottle, the first collected edition of the works 
of Chatterton, in whose history I felt a more than ordi« 
nary interest, as being a native of the same city, femiliar 
from my childhood with those great objects of art and 
nature by which he had been so deeply impressed, and 
devoted from my childhood with equal ardour to the 
same pui*suits. It is now my fortune to lay before the 
world some account of one whose early death is not less 
to be lamented, as a loss to English literature, and whose 
virtues were as admirable as his genius. In the present 
instance there is nothing to be recorded, but what is 
honourable to himself and to the "age in which he lived ; 
little to be regretted, but that one so ripe for heaven 
should so soon have been removed from the world. 

Henry Kirke White, the second son of John and 
Mary White, was born in Nottingham, March 21st, 1785. 
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Hb father was a butcher; bis mother, whose maiden 
name was Nevillei is of a respectable Staffordshire 
fiunily* 

From the years of three till five^ Henry learnt to 

read at the school of Mrs. Garrington; whose name, 
unimportant as it may appear, is mentioned because she 
had the gbod sense to perceive his extraordinary capa- 
ciQr, and spoke of what it promised with confidence. 
She was an excellent woman, and he describes her with 
affection in his poem upon Childhood. At a very early 
age his love of reading was decidedly manifested ; it was 
a passion to which every thing else gave way. ** I could 
fancy,^ says his eldest sister, ^* I see him in his little chair, 
with a large book upon his knee, and my mother caUuig, 
* Henry, my love^ copae to dinner f which was repeated 
80 often without being regarded, that she was obliged to 
change the tone of her voice before she could rouse him.'' 
When he was about seven, he would creep unperceived 
into the kitchen, to teach the servant to read and write ; 
and he continued this for some time before it was dis- 
covered that he had been thus laudably employed. He 
wrote a tale of a Swiss emigrant, which was probably 
his first composition, and gave it to this servant, being 
ashamed to show it to his mother. The consciousness of 
goiius is always at first accompanied with this diffidence ; 
it is a sacred, solitary feeling. And perhaps, no forward 
child, however extraordinary the promise of his child- 
hood, ever produced any thing truly great. 
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When Henry was about slxi he was plaoed nnder the 
Rey. John Blanchard, who kepty at that time, the best 
school in Nottingham. Here he learnt writing, arith- 
metic, and French. When he was about eleven, be one 
day wrote a separate theme for every boy in bb dass, 
which consisted of about twelve or fourteen. The master 
said he had never known them write so well upon any 

• 

subject before^ and could not refrain from expressing his 
astonishment at the excellence of Henry's. It was consi- 
dered as a great thing for him to be at so good a schoolf 
yet there were some circumstances which rendered it less 
advantageous to him than it might have been. Mrs. 
White had not yet overcome her husband's intention of 
breedmg him up to his own business ; and by an arrange- 
ment which took up too much of his time^ and would have 
crushed his spirit, if that *< mounting spirit" could have 
been crushed, one whole day in the week, and his leisure 
hours on the others, were employed in carrying the 
butcher's basket. Some differences at length arose betweei\ 
his father and Mr. Blanchard, in consequence of which 
Henry was removed. 

One of the ushers, when he ciame to receive the money 
due for tuition, took the opportunity of informing Mrs. 
White what an incorrigible son she had, and that it was 
impossible to make the lad do any thing. This inform- 
ation made his friends very uneasy : they were dispirited 
about him ; and had they relied wholly upon this report^ 
the stupidity or malice of this man would have blasted 
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Henry*s progress for ever. He was, however, placed 
under the care of a Mr. Shipley, who soon discovered 
that he was a boy of quick perception, and very admirable 
talents ; and came with joy, like a good man, to relieve 
the anxiety and painful suspicions of his family. 

While his schoolmasters were complaining that they 
could make nothing of him, he discovered what Nature 
iiad made him, and wrote satires upon them. These pieces 
were never shown to any, except his most particular 
friends, who say that they were pointed and severe. They 
are enumerated in the table of contents to one of his 
manuscript volumes, under the title of School-Lampoons ; 
bntj as was to be expected, he had cut the leaves out, and 
destroyed them. 

One of his poems written at this time, and under these 
feelings, is preserved. 



IX 



ON BEING CONFINED TO SCHOOL 

One pleasant Morning in Spring. 



Written at the Age of Thirteen. 



The morning sun's enchanting rays 
Now call forth every songster's praise; 
Now the lark, with upward flight, 
Gayly ushers in the light ; 
While mildly warbling from each tree. 
The birds rang songs to Liberty. 

But for me no songster sings. 
For me no joyous lark up-^rings ; 
For I, confined in gloomy schoc^. 
Must own the pedant's iron rule. 
And, far from sylvan shades and bowers. 
In durance vile must pass the hours ; 
There con the scholiast's dreary lines. 
Where no bright ray of genius shines. 
And close to rugged learning ding. 
While laughs around the jocund spring. 

How gladly would my soul forego 
All that arithmeticians know. 
Or stiff gnunmarians quaintly teach. 
Or all that industry can reach. 
To taste each mom of all the joys 
That vrith the laughing sun arise; 
And unconstnun'd to rove along 
The bushy brakes and glens among ; 



And woo the muse's gentle power^ 
In unfrequented rural bower 1 
But, ah ! such heaven-i^proaching joys 
Will never greet my longing eyes; 
Still will they cheat in vision fine> 
Yet never but in fancy shine. 

Ohy that I were the little wren 
That shrilly chirps from yonder glen ! 
Ohy far away I then would rove. 
To some secluded bushy grove ; 
There hop and sing with careless glee. 
Hop and sing at liberty ; 
And till death should stop my lays. 
Far from men would spend my days. 

About this time his mother was induced, by the advice 
of several friends, to open a Ladies' Boarding and Day 
School in Nottingham, her eldest daughter having pre- 
viously been a teacher in one for some time. In this she 
succeeded beyond her most sanguine expectations, and 
Henry's home- comforts were thus materially increased, 
though it was still out of the power of his family to give 
him that education and direction in life which his talents 
deserved and required. 

It was now determined to breed him up to the hosiery 
trade, the staple manufacture of his native place ; and at 
the age of fourteen he was placed in a stocking-loom, 
with the view, at some future period, of getting a situation 
in a hosier's warehouse. During the time that he was thus 
employed, he might be said to be truly unhappy ; he went 



XI 



to his work with evident reluctance, and could not re- 
frain from sometimes hinting his extreme aversion to it; 
but the circumstances of his family obliged them to turn 
a deaf ear. * His mother, however, secretly felt that he 



* His temper and tone of mind at this period, when he was in his 
fourteenth year, are displayed in this extract from an Address to 
Contemplation. / 

Thee do I own, the prompter of my joys. 
The soother of my cares, inspiring peace ; 
And I will ne'er forsake thee. — Men may rave. 
And blame and censure me, that I don't tie 
My ev'ry thought down to the desk, and spend 
The morning of my life in adding figures 
With accurate monotony ; that so 
llie good things of the world may be my lot. 
And I might taste the blessedness of wealth : 
But, oh ! I was not made for money-getting; 
For me no much-respected plume awaits. 
Nor dvic honour, envied. —For as still 
I tried to cast with school dexterity 
The interesting sums, my vagrant thoughts 
Would quick revert to many a woodland haunt. 
Which fond remembrance cherish'd, and the pen 
Dropt from my senseless fingers as I pictured. 
In my mind's eye, how on the shores of Trent 
I erewhile wander'd with my early friends 
In social intercourse. And then I'd think 
How contrary pursuits had thrown us wide. 
One firom the other, scatter'd o'er the globe; 
They were set down with sober steadiness, 
Each to his occupation. I alone. 
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was worthy of better thiDgs: to her he spoke more 
openly; he could not bear, he said, the thought of 



A wayward youth, misled by Fancy's vagaries, 

RemainM unsettled, insecure, and veering 

With ev'ry wind to ev'ry point o' th' compass. 

Yes, in the counting-house I could indulge 

In fits of close abstraction ; yea, amid 

The busy, bustling crowds could meditate, 

And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues away 

Beyond the Atlantic, resting on my firiend. 

Aye, Contemplation, ev'n in earliest youth 

I woo'd thy heavenly influence ! I would walk 

A weary way when all my toils were done. 

To lay myself at night in some lone wood. 

And hear the sweet song of the nightingale. 

Oh^ those were times of happiness, and still 

To memory doubly dear; for growing years 

Had not then taught me man ¥ras made to mourn ; 

And a short hour of solitary pleasure. 

Stolen from sleep, was ample recompence 

For all the hateful bustles of the day. 

My op'ning mind was ductile then, and plastic. 

And soon the marks of care were worn away. 

While I was swayed by every novel impulse. 

Yielding to all the fancies of the hour. 

But it has now assumed its character; 

Mark'd by strong lineaments, its haughty tone, 

Like the firm oak, would sooner break than bend. 

Yet still, oh. Contemplation ! I do love 

To indulge thy solemn musings; still the same 

With thee alone I know to melt and weep. 

In thee alone delighting. Why along 
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spending seven years of his life in shining and folding 
up stockings; he wanted something to occupy his brain^ 
and he should be wretched if he continued longer at this 
trade, or indeed in any thing except one of the learned 
professions. These frequent complaints, after a year's 
application, or rather misapplication, (as his brother says,) 
at the loom, convinced her that he had a mind destined 
for nobler pursuits. To one so situated, and with nor 
thing but his own talents and exertions to depend upon, 
the Law seemed to be the only practicable line. His 
affectionate and excellent mother made every possible 
effort to effect his wishes, his father being very averse to 
the plan; and at length, after overcoming a variety of 
obstacles, he was fixed in the office of Messrs. Coldham 
and Ikifield, attornies and town-clerks of Nottingham. 
As no premium could be given with him, he was engaged 
to serve two years before he was articled ; so that, though 
he entered this office when he was fifteen, he was not 
articled till the commencement of the year 1802. 

On his thus entering the law, it was recommended to 



The dusky tract of commerce should I toil. 
When, with an easy competence content, 
I can alone be happy ; where, with thee, 
I may enjoy the loveliness of Nature, 
And loose the wings of Fancy ! — Thus alone 
Can I partake of happiness on earth; 
And to be happy here is man's chief end, 
For to be happy he most needs be good^ 
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him by his employers, that he should endeavour to ob- 
tain some knowledge of Latin. He had now only the 
little time which an attorney's office, in very extaisivc 
practice, afforded; but great things may be done in 
*^ those hours of leisure which even the busiest may 
create *," and to his ardent mind no obstacles were too 
discouraging. He received some instruction in tiie first 
rudiments of this language from a person who then re* 
sided at Nottingham under a feigned name, but was soon 
obliged to leave it, to elude the search of govemmast, 
who were then seeking to secure him. Henry discovered 
him to be Mr. Cormick, from a print affixed to a con- 
tinuation of Hume and Smollett, and published, with 
their histories, by Cooke. He is, I believe, the same 
person who wrote a life of Burke. If he received any 
other assistance it was very trifling ; yet, in the course of 
ten months, he enabled himself to read Horace with 
tolerable facility, and had made some progress in Greek, 
which indeed he began first. He used to exercise him- 
self in declining the Greek nouns and verbs as he was 
going to and from the office, so valuable was time become 
to him. From tliis time he contracted a habit of employ- 
ing his mind in study during his walks, which he continued 
to the end of his life. 

He now became almost estranged from his fiimily; 
even at his meals he would be reading, and his evenings 



* Turner's Prefnce to the History of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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vere entirely devoted to intellectual improvement. He 
had a little room given him, which was called his study ; 
and here his milk supper was taken up to him ; for, to 
avoid any loss of time, he refused to sup with his (amily, 
though earnestly entreated so to do, as his mother already 
began to dread the ejects of this severe and unremit- 
ting application. The law was his first pursuit, to which 
his papers show he had applied himself with such 
industry, as to make it wonderful that he could have 
found time, busied as his days were, for any thing else. 
Greek and Latin were the next objects : at the same time 
he made himself a tolerable Italian scholar, and acquired 
some knowledge both of the Spanish and Portugueze« 
His medical friends say that the knowledge he had ob* 
tained of chemistry was very respectable. Astronomy 
and electricity were among his studies. Some attention he 
paid to drawing, in which it is probable he would have 
excelled. He was passionately fond of music, and could 
play very pleasingly by ear on the piano-forte, composing 
the bass to the air he was playing ; but this propensity he 
checked, lest it might interfere with more important ob- 
jects. He had a turn for mechanics ; and all the fittings- 
up of his study were the work of his own hands. 

At a very early age, indeed soon after he was taken 
from school, Henry was ambitious of being admitted a 
member of a Literary Society then existing in Notting- 
ham, but was objected to on account of his youth. After 
repeated attempts and repeated failures, he succeeded in 
his wish, through the exertions of some of his friends, and 
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was elected. There were six Professors in this Society ; 
and, upon the first vacancy, he was appointed to the chair 
of Literature. It may well appear strange that a Society, 
in so large a town as Nottingham, instituted for the pur- 
pose of acquiring and diffusing knowledge, and respediable 
enough to be provided with a gdbd philosophical appa- 
ratus, should have chosen a boy, in the fifteenth year of his 
age, to deliver lectures to them upon general literature. 
The first subject upon which he held forth was Genius. 
Having taken a day to consider the subject, he spoke upon 
it extempore^ and harangued for two hours and three quar- 
ters : yet, instead of being wearied, his hearers passed an un- 
animous resolution, ^' That the most sincere thanks be given 
to the Professor for his most instructive and entertaining 
lecture; at the same time assuring him, that the Society 
never had the pleasure of hearing a better lecture de- 
livered from that chair, which he so much honoured:" 
and they then elected him one of their committee. — • 
There are certain courts at Nottingham, in which it is ne- 
cessary for an attorney to plead ; and he wished to qualify 
himself for a speaker as well as a sound lawyer. 

With the profession in 'which he was placed he was 
well pleased, and suffered no pursuit, numerous as his 
pursuits were, to interfere in the slightest degree with its 
duties. Yet he soon began to have higher aspirations, 
and to cast a wistful eye toward the Universities^ 
with little hope of ever attaining their important advan- 
tages, yet probably not without some, however faint. 
There was at this time a magazine in publication, called 
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the Monthly Preceptor, which proposed prize-themes for 
boys and girls to write upon ; and which was encouraged 
by .many schoolmasters, some of whom, for their own 
credit, and that of the important institutions in which 
they r/ere placed, ought to haTe known better than to en* 
courage it. But in schools, and in all practical systems of 
education, emulation is made the main-spring, as if there 
were not enough of the leaven of disquietude in our 
natures, without inoculating it with this dilutement -— thi$ 
vaccine virus o( envy. True it is, that we need encour* 
agement in youth ; that though our vices spring up and 
thrive in shade and darkness, like poisonous fungi, our 
rbetter powers require light and air; and that praise is 
the sunshine, without which g^us will wither; fade^ and 
die ; or rather in search of which, like a plant that is de- 
barred from it, will push forth in contortions and defor«- 
mity. But such practices as that of writing for public 
prizes, of publicly declaiming, and of enacting" plays before 
the neighbouring gentry, teach boys to look for applause 
instead of being satisfied with approbation, and foster in 
them that vanity which needs no such cherishing. This 
is administering stimulants to the heart, instead of 
" feeding it with food convenient fpr it ;" and the effect 
of such stimulants is to dwarf the human mind, as lap-dogs 
are said to be stc^t in their growth by being dosed with 
gin. Thus f)rced, it becomes Tike the sapling which 
shoots up when it should be striking its roots fer and deep^ 
and which therefore never attains to more than a saplini^'s 
size. 

VOL. I. a 
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To Henry, however, the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself^ even in the Juvenile Library, was useful ; if he 
had acted with a man's foresight, he could not have done 
more wisely than by aiming at every distinction within 
hitf little sphere. At the age of fifteen, he gained a silver 
medal for a translation from Horace ; and the following 
year a pair of twelve-inch globes, for an imaginary Tour 
from London to Edinburgh. He determined upon 
trying for this prize one evening when 'tit tea with his 
family, and at supper he read to them his performance, 
to which seven pages were granted in the magazine, 
though they had limited the allowance of room to three. 
Shortly afterwards he won several books for exercises on 
different subjects. ' Such honours were of great importance 
to him ; they were testimonies of his ability, which could 
not be suspected of partiality, and they prepared his father 
to regard with less reluctance that change in his views and 
wishes which afterwards took place. It appears by a letter 
written soon after he had completed his fifteenth year, that 
many of his pieces in prose and verse, under feigned sig- 
natures, had gained admission in the various magazines of 
the day, more particularly in the Monthly Magazine and 
the Monthly Visitor : " In prosaic composition," he says, 
** I never had one article refused ; in poetic many.". — " I am 
Conscious," he observes, at this time, to his brother, " that if 
I chose, I could produce poems infinitely superior to any 
you have yet seen of mine ; but I am so indolent, and at the 
same time so much engaged, that I cannot give the time and 
attention necessary for the formation of a correct and ac- 
curate pieces." Less time and attention are necessary for 
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correcting prose^ and this . may be one reason why, con- 
trary to the usual process, a greater prematurity is discern- 
ible in his prose than in his metrical compositions. ''The 
reason," he says, ** of the number of erasures and corrections 
in my letter is, that it contains a rough transcript of the 
state of my mind, without my having made any sketch on 
another paper. When I sit down to write, ideas crowd 
into my mind too fast for utterance upon paper. Some of 
them I think too precious to be lost, and for fear their im- 
pressions should be effaced, I write as rapidly as possible. 
This accounts for my bad writing." 

He now became a correspondent in the Monthly 
lijiirror, a magazine which first set the example of typo- 
graphical neatness in periodical publications, which has 
given the. world 'a good series of portraits, and which 
deserves praise also on other accounts, having among its 
contributors some persons of extensive erudition and 
acknowledged talents. Magazines are of great service to 
those who are learning to write ; they are fishing-boats, 
which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy : young poets may safely try their 
strength in them ; and that they should try their strength 
before the public, without danger of any shame fi:om 
failure, is highly desirable. Henry's rapid improvement 
was now as remarkable as his unwearied industry. The 
pieces which had been rewarded in the Juvenile Preceptor 
might have been rivalled by many boys; but what he 
produced a year afterwards, few men could equal. 
Those which appeared in the Monthly Mirror attracted 
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some notice, and introduced him to tlie acquaintance of 
Mr. Capel Lofft, and of Mn Hill, the proprietor of the 
work, a gentleman who was himself a lover of English 
literature, and who possessed one of the most copious col- 
lections of English poetry in existence. Their encourage- 
ment induced him, about the close of the year 1802, to 
prepare a litde volume of poems for the press. It was 
his hope that this publication might either, by the success 
of its sale, or the notice which it might excite, enable 
him to prosecute his studies at college^ and fit himself 
for holy orders. For though so far was he from feeling 
any dislike to his own profession, that he was even 
attached to it, and had indulged a hope that one day or 
other he should make his way to the Bar, a deafness, to 
which he had always been subject, and which appeared 
to grow progressively worse, threatened to preclude all 
possibility of advancement ; and his <^inions, which had 
at one time inclined to infidelity, had now taken a strong 
devotional bias. 

Henry was earnestly advised to obtain, if possible, 
some patroness for his book, whose rank in life, and 
notoriety in the literary world, might afibrd it some pro- 
tection. The days of such dedications are happily well nigh 
at an end ; but this was of importance to him, as giving 
his little volume consequence in the eyes of his friends 
and townsmen. The Countess of Derby was first applied 
to, and the manuscript was submitted to her perusal. She 
returned it with a refusal, upon the ground that it was an 
invariable rule with her never to accq)t a compliment of the 
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kind ; but this refusal was couched in language as kind a» 
it was complimentary, and he felt more pleasure at the 
kindness which it expressed, than disappointment at the 
failure of his application : a 2/. note was inclosed as her 
subscription to the work. The Margravine of Anspach 
was also thought of. There is among his papers the 
draught of a letter addressed to her upon the subject, but I 
believe it was never sent. He was then recommended to 
apply to the Duchess of Devonshire. Poor Henry felt a 
fit repugnance at courting patronage in this way, but 
he felt that it was of consequence in his little world, and 
submitted ; and the manuscript was left with a letter, at 
Devonshire House, as it had been with the Countess of 
Derby. Some time elapsed, and no answer arrived from 
her Grace ; and as she was known to be pestered with 
such applications, apprehensions began to be entertained 
for the safety of the papers. His brother Neville (who 
was now settled in London) called several times; oi 
course he never obtained an interview: the case at last 
became desperate, and he went with a determination not- 
to quit the house till he had obtained them* After wait- 
ing four hours in the servants* hall, his perseverance con- 
quered their idle insolence, and he got possession of the 
manuscript And here he, as well as his brother, sick of 
" dancing attendance'' upon the great, would have relin- 
quished all thoughts of the dedication, but they were 
urged to make one more trial: — a letter to her Grace 
was procured, with which Neville obtained audience, 
wisely leaving the manuscnpt at home : and the Duchess, 
with her usual good nature, gave permission that the 
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volume should be dedicated to her. Accordingly her 
name appeared in the title-page, and a copy was trans- 
mitted to her in due form, and in its due Morocco 
livery, — of which no notice was ever taken. Involved as 
she was in an endless round of miserable follies, it is pro- 
bable that she never opened the book, otherwise her heart 
was good enough to have felt a pleasure in encouraging 
the author. Oh, what a lesson would the history of that 
heart hold out ! 

Henry sent his little volume to each of the then existing 
reviews, and accompanied it witli a letter, wherein he 
stated what his disadvantages had been, and what were the 
hopes which he proposed to himself from the publication : 
requesting from them that indulgence of which his pro- 
ductions did not stand in need, and which it might have 
been thought, under such circumstances, would not have 
been withheld from works of less promise. It may be 
well conceived with what anxiety he looked for their opi- 
nions, and with what feelings he read the following article 
in the Monthly Review for February, 1804. 

Monthly Review, February , 1804. 
" The circumstances under which this little volume is offered to the 
public, must, in some measure, disarm criticism. We have been in- 
formed that Mr. White has scarcely attained his eighteenth year, has 
hitherto exerted himself in the pursuit of knowledge under the dis- 
couragements of penury and misfortune, and now hopes, by this early 
authorship, to obtain some assistance in the prosecution of his studies 
at Cambridge. He appears, indeed, to be one of those young men of 
talents and application who merit encouragement ; and it would be 
gratifying to us to hear that this publication had obtained for him a 
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respectable patron, for we fear that the mere profit arisiiig firom the 
sale cannot be» in any measure, adequate to his exigencies as a stude&t 
at the university. A subscription, with a statement of the particulars 
of the author's case, might have been calculated to have answered his 
purpose : but, as a book which is to ** win its wa/' on the sole ground 
of its own merit, this poem cannot be contemplated with any sanguine 
expectation. The author is very anxious, however, that critics should 
find in it something to commend, and he shall not be disappointed : we 
commend his exertions, and his laudable endeavours to excel ; but we 
cannot compliment him with having learned the difficult art of writing 
good poetry. 

" Such lines as these will sufficiently prove our assertions 

" Here would I run, a visionary Boy, 
When the hoarse thunder shook the vaulted Sky, 
And, fancy-led, beheld the Almighty's form 
Sternly careering in the eddying storm.' 



» 



" If Mr. White should be instructed by Alma-mater, he Mrill, doubt- 
less, produce better sense and better rhymes." 

I know not who was the writer of this precious article. 
It is certain that Henry could have no personal enemy ; 
his volume fell into the hands of some dull man, who 
took it up in an hour of ill humour, turned over the leaves 
to look for faults, and finding that Boy and 5^ were not 
orthodox rhymes, according to his wise canons of criticism, 
sat down to blast the hopes of a boy, who had confessed 
to him all his hopes and all his difficulties, and thrown 
himself upon his mercy. With such a letter before him, 
(by mere accident I saw that which had been sent to the 
Critical Review,) even though the poems had been bad, 
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s good man would not have aaid so ; he would have 
avoided censure^ if he had found it impossible to bestow 
praise. But that tlie reader may perceive the wicked 
injustice^ as well as the cruelty of this reviewal, a few 
specimens of the volume, thus contemptuously condemned 
because Bojf and Sky are used as rhymes in it, shall be in- 
serted in this place. 



TO THE HERB ROSEMARY.* 

1. 

Sweet scented flower ! who art want to bloom 

On January's front severe. 

And o'er the wintry desart drear 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now. 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 

And as I twine the mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy soi^ : 
And sweet the strain shall be and long, 

The melody of death. 

2. 

Come, funeral flaw'r ! who lov'st to dwdl 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desart gloom 
A sweet decaying smdl. 



* The Rosemary buds in January. It is the flower commonly put ia 
the coffins of the dead. 



Gome, prew my Upg, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly Alder tree, 

And we will dttp a pleasant sleep. 
And not a care shall dare intrade^ 
To break t|ie mavfole solitnde» 

So peaceful and so deep. 

5. 

Andhaik! the wind-god, as he i&es» 

Moans hollow in the forest trees. 

And sailing on the gusty breeze. 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is mine, 
It warns me to the lonely shrine. 
The cold turf altar of the dead; 

My graye shall be in yon lone spot. 

Where as I lie, by all fcnrgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. 
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TO THE MORNING. 

WRITTEN BUBING ILLNisS. 

Beams of the day-break faint ! I hail 
Your dubious hues, as on the robe 
Of night, \vhich wraps the dumbering globe, 

I mark your traces pale. 
Tir'd with the taper's sickly light. 
And with the wearying, numbered night, 
I haU the streaks of mom divine : 
And lo ! they break between the dewy wreathes 

That round my rural casement twine : 
The fresh gale o'er the green lawn breathes ; 
It fans my feverish brow, — it calms the mental strife. 
And cheerily re-illumes the lambent flame of life. 

The lark has her gay song begun. 

She leaves her grassy nest. 
And soars till the unrisen sun 

Gleams on her speckled breast. 
Now let me leave my restless bed. 
And o'er the spangled uplands tread ; 

Now through the custom'd wood-walk wend ; 
By many a green lane lies my way, 

Where high o'er head the wild briars bend. 
Till on the mountain's summit grey, 
I sit me down, and maiii: the glorious dawn of day. 

Oh, Heav'n 1 the soft refreshing gale 

It breathes into my breast ! 
My sunk eye gleams ; my cheek, so pale. 

Is with new colours drest. 
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Blithe Health ! thou soul of life and ease I 
Come thou too on the balmy breeze. 

Invigorate my frame : 
I'Ujoin with thee the buskin*d chace^ 
With thee the distant clime will trace, 

Beytxad those deads of flame. 

Above, below, what charms unfold 

In all the varied view ! 
Before me all is bumish'd gold. 

Behind the twilight's hue. 
The mists which on old Night await. 
Far to the west they hold their state. 

They shun the clear blue face of Morn 

Along the fine cerulean sky. 

The fleecy clouds successive fly. 
While bright prismatic beams their shadowy folds adorn. 

And hark ! the Thatcher has beg^un 

His whistle on the eaves. 
And oft the Hedger's bill is heard 

Among the rustling leaves. 
The slow team creaks upon the road. 

The noisy whip resounds. 
The driver's voice, his carol blithe, 
The mower's stroke, his whetting scythe. 

Mix with the morning's sounds. 

Who would not rather take his seat 

Beneath these* clumps of trees. 
The early dawn of day to greet. 

And catch the healthy breeze. 
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Than cm the gilken couch of Sloth 

Luxurious to lie ? 
Who would not from life's dreary waste 
Snatchy when he could, with eager haste» 

An interval of joy ? 

To him who simply thus recounts 

The morning's pleasures o'er, 
Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must close 

To ope on him no more. 
Yet, Morning ! unrepining still 

He'll greet thy beams awhile ; 
And surely thou, when o'er his grave 
Solemn the whisp'ring willows wave, 

Wnt sweetly on him smile; 
And the pale glow-worm's pensive light 
Will guide his ghostly walks in the drear moonless night. 

An author is proof against reviewing, when, like myself^ 
he has been reviewed some seventy times ; but the opinion 
of a reviewer, upon his first publication, has more effect, 
both upon his feelings and his success, than it ought to 
have, or would have, if the mystery of the ungentle criift 
were more generally understood. Henry wrote to the 
editor, to complain cf the cruelty with which he had been 
treated. This remonstrance produced the following an- 
swer in the next number : 

M<mtkfy Renew, March, 1804, 

ABDRXSS TO COABESPONDENTS. 

** In the course of our long critical labours we have necessarily been 
forced to encounter the resentment, or withstand the lamentations, of 
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many disappointed authors ; but we have addom, if ever, been more 
affected than by a letter from Mr. White, of Nottingham, complaining 
of the tendency of our strictures on his poem of Clifton Grove, in our 
last number. His expostulations are written with a warmth of feeling 
in which we truly sympathize, and which shall readily excuse, with us, 
some expressions of irritation ; but Mr. White must receive our most 
serious declaration, that we did ^ judge of the book by the book itself;** 
excepting only, that, from his former letter, we were denrous of miti- 
gating the pain of that decision which our public duty required ut 
to pronounce. We spoke with the utmost sincerity when we stated 
our wishes for patronage to an un&iended man of talents, for talents 
Mr. White certainly possesses, and we repeat those wishes with equal 
cordiality. Let him still trust that, like Mr. Gif&rd, (see preface to his 
translation of Juvenal,) some Mr. Cookesley may yet appear to foster a 
capacity which endeavours to escape from its present confined sphere of 
action ; and let the opulent inhabitants of Nottingham reflect, that 
some portion of that wealth which they have worthily acquired by the 
habits of industry, will be laudably applied in assisting the efibrts of 
mind." 

Henry was not aware that reviewers are in&llible. His 
letter seems to have been answered by a different writer ; 
the answer has none of the common-place and vulgar in- 
solence of the criticism ; but to have made any concession 
would have been admitting that a review can do wrong, 
and thus violating the fundamental principle of its con- 
stitution. 

The poems which had been thus condemned, appeared 
to me to discover strong marks of genius. I had shown 
them to two of my friends, than whom no persons living 
better understand what poetry is, nor have given better 
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proofs of it; and their opinion coincided with my own. 
Z was indignant at the injustice of this pretended criticism, 
and having accidentally seen the letter which he had written 
to the reviewers, understood the whole cruelty of their 
injustice. In consequence of this I wrote to Henry, to 
encourage him ; told him, that though I was well aware 
how imprudent it was in young poets to publish their 
productions, his circumstances seemed to render that 
expedient, from which it would otherwise be right to 
dissuade him : advised him, therefore, if he had no better 
prospects, to print a larger volume by subscription, and 
offered to do what little was in my power to serve him 
in the. undertaking. To this he replied in *the following 
letter : — 



** I dare not say all I feel respecting your opinion of my little 
volume. The extreme acrimony with which the Monthly Review (of 
all others the most important) treated me^ threw, me into a state of stu- 
pefaction ; I regarded all that had passed as a dream, and I thought I 
had been deluding myself into an idea of possessing poetic genius, when 
in fact I had only the longing, without the afflatus. I mustered reso- 
lution enough, however, to write spiritedly to them : their answer in 
the ensuing number was a tacit acknowledgment that they had been 
somewhat too unsparing in their correction. It was a poor attempt 
to salve over a wound wantonly and most ungenerously inflicted. 
Still I was damped, because I knew the work was very respect- 
able; and therefore could not, I concluded, give a criticism growfy 
deficient in equity — the more especially, as I knew of no sort of 
inducement to extraordinary severity. Your letter, however, has re- 
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me, and I do again venture to hope that I may sdll produce 
something idiich will survive me. 

'^ With regard to jour advice and otBdn of assistance, I will not 
attempt, because I am unable, to thank you for them. To-morrow 
morning I defnrt for Cambridge ; and I have considerate hopes that, 
as I do not enter into the University with any sinister or interested 
views, but sincerely dedre to perform the duties of an a&ctionate and 
vigilant pastor, and become more useful to mankind, I therefore have 
hopes, I say, that I shall find means of suf^KHt in ike Umvcniiy^ 
If I do not, I shall certainly act in pursuance of your lecommeod* 
adons; and shall, without hesitation, avail myself of your ofiers of 
service, and of your directions. 

** In a short time this vdll be determined ; and when it is, I shall 
take the liberty of writing to you at Kewsick, to make you acquainted 
with the result. 

^ I have only one objection to publishing by subscription, and I 
confess it has weight with me. — It is, that, in this step, I shall seem to 
bs acting upon the advice so unfeelingly and contumdiously given by 
the Monthly Reviewers, who say what is equal to this — that had I 
gotten a subscription for my poems before their merit was known, 
I mi^t have succeeded; provided, it seems, I had made tipartiewiar 
Miatement of my cote; like a b^gar who stands with his hat in one 
hand, and a full account of his cruel treatment on the coast of Bar- 
bary in the other, and so gives you his penny sheet for your sixpence, 
by way of half-purchase, half-charity* 

** 1 have materials for another volume; but they were written prin- 
cipally while Clifton Grove was in the press, or soon af^, and do not 
now at all satisfy me. Indeed, of late, I have been obliged to desist, 
almost entirely, from converse with the dames of Helicon. The 
drudgery of an attorney's office, and the necessity of preparing myself. 
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ill csttt I should sucoaed in getting to college, in what little leisure 
I could boast, left no room for the flights of the imagination.'* 

In another letter he speaks, in still stronger terms, of 
what he had suffered from the unfeeling and iniquitous 
criticism : 

** The unfairourable review (in the ** Monthly") of my unhappy 
work, has cut deeper than you could have thought ; not in a liter- 
ary point of view, but as it affiscts my respectability. It repre- 
sents me actually as a beggar ^ going about gathering money to put 
myself at college, when my work is worthless ; and this with every 
appearance of candour. They have been sadly misinformed re- 
specting me : thb review goes before me wherever I turn my steps : 
it haunts me incessantly; and I am persuaded it is an instrument in 
the hands ot Satan to drive me to distraction. I must leave Not^ 
tingham." 

It is not unworthy of remark, that £his very reviewal, 
which was designed to crush the hopes of Henry^ and 
suppress his struggling genius, has been, in its conse- 
quences, the main occasion of bringing his Remains to 
light, and obtaining for him that fame which assuredly 
will be his portion. Had it not been for the indignation 
which I felt at perusing a criticism at once so cruel and 
so stopid, the little intercourse between Henry and myself 
would not have taken place ; his papers would probably 
have remained in oblivion, and his name in a few years 
have been forgotten. 

I have stated that his opinions wer^ at one time, 
inclining towards deism : it needs not be said on what 
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slight gi'ounds the opinions of a youth must needs be 
founded: while they are 'cohfined^ to matters of specu- 
lation, they indicate, whatever their eccentricities, only an 
active mind; and it is only when a propensity is mani- 
fested to such principles as give a sanction to immoraHty, 
that they show something wrong at heart One little 
poem of Henry's remains, which was written in this un- 
settled state of mind. It exhibits much of his character, 
and can excite no feelings towards him, but such as are 
favourable. 



MY OWN CHARACTER. 

Addressed (during lUness) to a Lady. 

Dear Fanny, I mean, now I'm laid on the shelf. 

To give you a sketch — aye, a sketch of myselfl 

*Tis a pitiful subject, I frankly confess. 

And one it would puzzle a painter to dress ; 

But however, here goes, and, as sure as a gun, 

m tell all my faults like a penitent nun; 

For I know, for my Fanny, before! address her. 

She won't be a cjrnical father confessor. 

Come, come, 'twill not do ! put that purling brow down; 

You can't, for the soul of you, learn how to iirown. 

Well, firsty I pranise, it's my honest conviction, 

Hiat my breast, is the chaos of all contradiction ; 

Religious — - ddstic -▼ now loyal and warm ; 

Then a dagger-drawn democrat hot for reform : 

This moment a fop, that^ sententious as Titus ; 

Democritus now, and anon Heraclitus ; 

Now laughing and pleas'd, like a child with a rattie; 

Then vex'd to the soul with impertinent tattle ;~ 

VOL. I. b 
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Now moody and sad, now unthinking and gaj. 
To all points of the compass I veer in a day. 

Fm proud and disdainful to Fortune's gay child. 
But to Poverty's ofispring submisdve and mild : 
As rude as a boor, and as rough in dilute; 
llien as for politen'ess — oh 1 dear — I'm a brute ! 
I show no respect where I nev^ can feel it ; 
And as for contempt, take no piuns to conceal it ; 
And so in the suit, by these laudable ends, 
I've a great many foes, and a very few friends. 

And yet, my dear Fanny, there are who can feel 
That this proud heart of mine is not fiuhiou'd like steel. 
It can love (can it not?) — it can hate, I am sure ; 
And it's friendly enough, though in friends it be poor. 
For itself though it bleed not, for others it bleeds ; 
If it have not ripe wtues, I'm sure it's the seeds: 
And though far from faultless, or even so-so, 
I think it may pass as our worldly things go. 

Well, I've tbld you my frailties without any gloss ; 

Then as to my virtues I'm quite at a loss I 

I think I'm devout, and yet I can't say. 

But in process of dme I may get the wrong way. 

I'm a general lover, if that's commendation. 

And yet can't withstand t/ou know whose fascination. 

But I find that amidst all my tricks and devices^ 

In fishing for virtues, I'm pullbg up vices ; 

So as for the good, why, if I possess it, 

I am not yet learned enough to eicpress it. 

You yourself must examine the lovelier side. 
And alter your every art you have tried. 
Whatever my faults, I may venture to say, 
Hypocrisy never will come in your way. 
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I am uprigbty I hope; I am downright, I'm clear ! 
And I think my worst foe must allow I'm sincere; 
And if ever sincerity glow'd in my breast 
lis now when I sweftr ' ♦ * 

At this timey whea Henry doubted the truth of 
Christianity, and professed a careless in<U£ference con- 
ceming it, which he was far from feeUng, it happened that 
one of his earliest and most intimate friends, Mr. Almond, 
was accidentally present at a death-bed, and was so struck 
mth what he then saw of the power and influence, and in- 
estimable value of religion, that he formed a firm deter- 
mination to renounce all such pursuits as were not strictly 
compatible ^th it That he might not be shaken in this 
resolution, he withdrew from the society of all those per- 
sons whose ridicule or censure he feared ; and was par- 
ticularly careful to avoid Henry, of whose raillery he 
stood most in dread. He anxiously shunned him there- 
fore; till Henry, who would not suffer an intimacy of 
long standing to be broken off he knew not why, called 
upon his fiiiend, and desired to know the cause of this 
unaccountable conduct towards himself and their common 
acquwitance. 

Mr. Almond, who had received him with trembling 
and reluctance, replied to this expostulation, that a total 
change had been effected in his religious views, and that 
he was prepared to defend his opinions and conduct, if 
Henry would allow the Bible to be the word of truth and 
the standard of appeal. Upon this, Henry eicclaimed in 
a tone of '^strong emotion : — ** Good God, you surely 
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regard me in a worse light than I deserve I" — His friend 
proceeded to say, that what he had said was from a con- 
viction th^t they had no common ground on Which to con- 
tend, Henry having more than once suggested, that the 
book of Isaiah was an epicy and that of Job a dramatic^ 
poem. He then stated what the change was which had 
taken place in his own views and intentions, and the 
motives for his present conduct From the manner in 
which Henry listened, it became evident that his mind 
was ill at ease, and that he was no-ways satisfied with 
himself. His friend, therefore, who had expected to be 
assailed in a tone of triumphant superiority by one in the 
pride and youthful confidence of great intellectual powers, 
and, as yet, ignorant of his own ignorance, found himself 
unexpectedly called upon to act the monitor; and, putting 
into his hands Scotfs " Force of Truth," which was lying 
on the table, entreated him to take it with him, and peruse 
it as his leisure. 

The book produced little effect, and was returned with 
disapprobation. Men difier as much in mind as in coun- 
tenance : some are to be awakened by passionate exhort- 
ation, or vehement reproof, appealing to their fears and 
exciting their imagination ; others yield to force of argu- 
ment, or, upon slow enquiry, to the accumulation, of 
historical testimony and moral proofs ; there are othersi 
in whom the innate principle of our nature retains more 
of its original strength, and these are led by their inward 
monitor into the way of peace. Henry was of this class. 
His intellect might have been on the watch to detect a 
flaw in evidence, a defective argument, or an illogical in- 
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ference ; but, in his heart, he felt that there is no happiness, 
no rest, without religion ; and in him who becomes willing 
to believe,' the root of infidelity is destroyed. Mr. Almond 
was about to enter at Cambridge : on the evening before 
his departure for the University, H^iry requested that he 
would accompany him to the little room, which was called 
his study. " We had no sooner entered," says Mr. Al- 
mond, ** than he burst into tears, and declared that his 
anguish of mind was insupportable. He entreated that I 
would kneel down and pray for him; and most cordially 
were our tears and supplications mingled at that inter- 
esting moment. When I took my leave, he exclaimed : «— 
' What must I do I — You are the only friend to whom 
I can apply in this agonizing state, and you are abdut to 
leave me. My literary associates are all inclined to deism. 
I have no one with whom I can communicate P " 

A new pursuit was thus opened to him, and he en- 
gaged in it with his vonted ardour. *^ It was a constant 
feature in his mind," says Mr. Pigott, ^^ to persevere in 
the pursuit of what he deemed noble and important. 
Religion, in which he now appeared to himself not yet to 
have taken a step, - engaged all his anxiety, as of all con- 
cerns the most important. He could not rest satisfied 
till he had formed his principles upon tiie basis of Chris- 
tianity, and till he had begun in earnest to think and act 
agreeably to its pure and heavenly precepts. His mind 
loved to make distant excursions into the future and 
remote consequences of things. He no longer limited his 
views to the narrow confines of earthly existence; he was 
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not happy tUl he had learnt to rest and • expatiate in a 
world to come. What he said to me when we became 
intimate is lilrorthy of observation : that, he said^ which 
first made hihi dissatisfied with the creed he had adopted^ 
and the standard of practice which he had set up for him^ 
self, was the purity of mind which he perceived was every 
where inculcated in the Holy Scriptures, and required of 
every One who would become a successful candidate for 
fiiture blessedness. He had supposed that morality of 
oonduct was all the purity required ; but when he ob- 
served that purity of the very thoughts and intentions of 
the soul also was requisite, he was convinced of his de- 
ficiencies, and could find no comfort to his penitence but 
in the atonement made for human frailty by the Redeemer 
pf mankind ; and no strength adequate to his weakness, 
and sufiicient for resisting evil, but the aid of God's spirit, 
promised to those who seek them from above in the sin- 
cerity of earnest prayer.'* 



•■?. 



From the moment when he had fully contracted these 
opinions, he was resolved upon devoting his life to the 
promulgation of them ; and therefore to leave the law, 
and, if possible^ place himself at one of the universities* 
Every argument was used by his friends to dissuade him 
from his purpose, but to no efiect; his mind was unal- 
terably fixed, and great and numerous as the obstacles 
were, he was determined to surmount them all. He had 
now served the better half of the term for which he was 
articled : his entrance and continuance in the profession 
had been a great expense to bis family ; and to give up 
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diis lui^mtive profession, in the study of which he h^ 
advanced so fiuv and situated as he was, for one wherein 
tbere was so little prospect of his obtaining even a decent 
oompe^bBDcyf appeared to them the height oi folly or of 
madness. This determination cost his poor mother many' 
teara; hut determined he was, and that by tlie best and 
purest motives. Without ambition he could not have 
eadsted; but his ambition now was to be eminently useful 
in the ininistrjr. 

It was Henrjr's fortune through his short life, as he 
was worthy of the kindest treatment, always to find it. 
His employers, Mr. Coldham and Mr. Enfield, listened 
with a fiiendly ear to his plans, and agreed to give up 
tbe remainder of his time, though it was now bea»ne 
very valuable to them, as soon as they should think hi& 
prospects of getting through the university were such as^ 
he might reasonably trust to; but, till then, they felt 
themselves bound, for his own sake, to detain him. Mr. 
Dashwood, a clergyman, who at that time resided in Not-, 
tingham, exerted himself in his favour : he had a friend 
at Queen's Collie, Cambridge, who mentioned him to 
one of the fellows of St.. John's, and that gentleman^ on 
the 'representations made to him of Henry's talents and 
piety, spared no effort to obtain for him an adequate 
support. 

As so<»i as these hopes were held out to him, his em- 
ployers gave him a month's leave of absence^ for tlie 
benefit of uninterrupted study, and of change of air,. 
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which his health tioiir began to require. Instead of going 
to the sea-coast, as was expected, he chose for bh re- 
treat the village of Wilfbrd, which is situated on the 
banks of the Trent, and at the foot of Qifton Woods. 
These woods had ever been his &vourite place of resort, 
and were the subject of the longest poem in his little 
vdhime^ from which, indeed, the volume was named. He 
delighted to point out to his more intimate friends the 
scenery of this poem; the islet to which he had often 
forded when the river was not knee-deep ; and the little 
hut wherein he had sate for hours, and. sometimes all day 
long, reading or writing, or dreaming with his eyes open. 
He had sometimes wandered, in these .woods till night was 
&r advanced, and used to speak with pleasure of having 
once been overtakien there by a thunder-storm at mid-, 
night, and watching the lightning over the rivfsr and the 
vale towards the town. 

In this village his mother procured lodgings for him, 
and his place of retreat was kept secret, except from his 
nearest friends. Soon after the expiration of the month, 
intelligence arrived that the plans which had been formed, 
in his behalf had entirely failed. He went immediately 
to his mother : ** All my hopes,'* said he, ** of getting to 
the University are now blasted; in preparing myself for ^ 
it, I have lost time in my profession; I have much 
ground to get up, and as I am determined not to be a 
mediocre attorney, I must endeavour to recover what I 
have lost" The consequence was, that he applied^ 
himself more severely than ever to his studies. He now 

8 
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allowed himself no time for relaxation, little for his mealSf 
and scarcely any for sleep. He would read till one, two, 
three o'clock in the morning; then throw himself on the 
bed, and rise again to his work at five, at the call of a 
lanrnij which he had fixed to a Dutch dock in his cham- 
ber. Many nights he never lay down at all. It was in 
vain that his mother used every possible means to dissuade 
him from this destructive application. In this respect, 
and in this only one, was Henry undutiful, and neither 
commands, nor tears, nor entreaties, could check his des- 
perate and deadly ardour. At one time she went every 
night into his room, to put out his candle : as soon as he 
heard her coming up stairs, he used to hide it in a 
cupboard, throw himself into bed, and affect sleep while 
she was in the room; then, when all was quiet, rise again, 
and pursue his baneful studies. 

" The night," says Henry, in one of his letters, " has 
been every thing to me ; and did the world know how I 
have been indebted to the hours of repose, they would 
not wonder that night-images are, as they judge, so ridi- 
culously predominant in my verses." During some of 
these midnight hours he indulged himself in complaining, 
but in such complaints that it is to be wished more of them 
had been found among his papers. 
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ODE 

ON DISAPPOINTMENT. 
1. 

* 

Come, Disappointment, come ! 

Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cypress tMrine. 

2. 
Though Fancy flies away 

Before thy hollow tread. 
Yet Meditation, in her cell. 
Hears with faint eye, the ling'ring knell, 
. That tells her hopes are dead ; 
And though the tear 
By chance appear. 
Yet she can smile, and say, My all was not laid here. 

5. 

Come, Disappointment, come ! 

Though from Hope's summit hurl'd, 
Still, rigid Nurse, thou art forgiven. 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world : 
To turn my eye 
From vanity. 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die. 
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4. 

What is this pasang tcene? 

A peevish April day 1 
A little sun -^ a little raiiiy 
And then night sweeps along the phuD, 
And all things fade away. 
Man (soon discuss'd) 
Yields up his trast, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dost. 



Oh^ what is beauty's power ? 

It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the cold earth its silence break 
To tell how softy how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies ? 
Mute, mute is all 
O'er beauty's fall ; 
Her praise resounds no mote when mantled in her pall. 



6. 

The most belov'd on earth 

Not long survives to-day : 
1^0 mu»c past is obsolete. 
And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passing sweet. 
But now 'ds gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade. 
When in forsaken tomb the form belov'd is laid. 
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7. 

Then since thb world is vain. 

And volatile and fleet. 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys. 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 
When soon thb hand will freeze, this throbbing heart be still ? 



8. 

Come, Disappointment,' come ! 

Thou art not stem to me ; 
Sad Monitress ! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 
I only bow, and say. My God, thy will be done ! 

On another paper are a few lines, written probably in 
the freshness of his disappointment 

I OBEAM no more-— the vision flies away, 

And Disappointment * ♦ • * 

There fell my hopes — I lost my all in this. 

My cherish'd all of visionary bliss. 

Now hope farewell, farewell all joys below; 

Now welcome sorrow, and now welcome woe. 

Plunge me in glooms * ♦ ♦ • 
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His health soon sunk under these habits : he became 
pale and thin, and at length had a sharp fit of sickness. 
On his recovery he wrote the following lines in the church- 
yard of his favourite village. 



LINES 

WRITTEN IN WILFORD CHURCH-YARD. 
On Recovery from Sickneu. 

Here would I wish, to sleep. — This b the spot 
Which I have long mark'd out to lay my bones in; 
IVd out and wearied with the riotous worid. 
Beneath this Yew I would be sepulchred. 
It is a lovely spot I The sultry sun, 
From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephjrr 
Comes wafting gently o'er the ripling Trent, 
And plays about my wan cheek. Tis a nook 
Most pleasant. Such a one perchance did Gray 
Frequent, as with a vagrant muse he wanton'd. 
Come, I will sit me down and meditate^ 
For I am wearied with my siunmer's walk ; 
And here I may repose in silent ease; 
And thus, perchance, when life's sad journey's o'er. 
My harass'd soul, in this same spot, may find . 
The haven of its rest — beneath jliis sod • > 
Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound as death. 

I would not have my corpse cemented down 
With brick and stone, defrauding the poor eartli-worm 
Of its predestin'd dues ; no, I would lie 
Beneath a little hillock, grass-o'ergrown. 
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Swath'd down with oziers, just as sleep the cotters. 

Yet may not trndUtrngMiVd be my grave; 

But there at e?e may some congenial soul 

Duly resort, and shed a (hous tear^ 

The good man*s benison -— no more I ask. 

And, oh ! (if heavenly beings may look down 

From where, with cheruUm, inqiir'd they dt. 

Upon this little dim-discover'd spot. 

The earth,) then will I cast a glance hehw 

On him who thus my ashes shall embalm ; 

And I will weep too, and will bless the wanderer. 

Wishing he may not long be doom'd to pine 

In this low-thoughted world of darkling woe. 

But diat, a*e long, he reach his kindred skies. 

Yet 'twas a silly thought, as if the body. 
Mouldering beneath the sur&ce of the earth. 
Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, 
And fed the freshness <^ die bahny breeze ! 
Yet nature speaks widiin the human bosom. 
And, sfute of reason, bids it look beyond 
His narrow verge of bdng, and provide 
A decent residence for its clayey shell. 
Endeared to it by time. And who would lay 
His body in the dty burial-place. 
To be thrown up again by some rude sexton. 
And yidd its narrow house another tenant, 
Ere the moist flesh had mingled with the dust. 
Ere the tenacious hfur had left the scalp, 
Expos'd to insult lewd, and wantonness ? 
No, I will lay me in the village ground ; 
There are the dead respected. The poor hind. 
Unlettered as he is, would scorn to invade 
The nlent resdng-place of death, I've seen 
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The labourer, returning from his toil, ; 

H^e stay his steps, and call his children round. 

And slowly spell the rudely sculptured rhymes, 

And, in his rustic manner, moralize. 

IVe mark'd with what a silent awe he'd spoken. 

With head uncovered, his respectful manner. 

And all the honours which he pud the grave. 

And thought on cities, where ey*n cemeteries. 

Bestrewed with all the emblems of mortality. 

Are not protected from the drunken insolence 

Of wassailers pro&ne, and wanton havoc. 

Grant, Heav'n, that here my pilgrimage may close ! 

Yet, if this be deny*d, where'er my bones 

May lie —^ or in the city's crowded bounds. 

Or scattered wide o'er the huge sweep of waters. 

Or. left a prey on some deserted shore 

To the rapacious cormorant, — yet ^till, 

(For why should sober reason cast away 

A thought which soothes the soul ?) — yet still my spirit 

Shall wing its way to these my native regions, 

And hover o'er this spot. Oh, then Pll think 

Of times when I was seated 'neath. this yew 

In solemn rumination ; and will smile 

With joy that I have got my long'd release. 

His friends are of opinion that he never thoroughly 
recovered from the shock which his constitution then 
sust^ed. Many of his poems indicate that he thought 
himself in danger of consumption; he was not aware 
that he was generating or fostering in himself another 
disease little less dreadful, and which threatens uitellect 
as well as life. At this time youth was in his favour, and 
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his hapesy which were now again renewed, (noduoed 
perhaps a better effect than medicine. Mr. Dashwood 
obtained for him an introdacdon to Mr. Simeon, of 
King^s Cdl^e, and with this he was induced to go to 
Cambridge. HisfirioidAhnond, who had recently entered 
atTrini^CoU^e^ had already endeavoored to interest in his 
bdialf some persons who might be able to assist him in die 
great object of his desire^ that o( passing through the 
Univeraty, and qualifying himsdf for hdy orders. It is 
neUier to be wcmdered at nor censured, that his repre- 
sentations, where he had an opportunity of making them, 
were for the most part coldly received. Tbey who have 
been most conversant with youth best understand how little 
the promises of early genius are to be relied upon : it is 
among the mortifying truths which we learn from expe- 
rience; and no common spirit of benevolence is required 
to overcome the chilling effect of repeated disi^pointments. 
He found, however, encouragement from two persons, 
whose names have since become well known. Mr. Deal* 
try, thai (me of the mathematical lecturers at Trinity, was 
one. This gentleman, whom the love o( the abstract 
scimces had not rendered intolerant of other pursuits more 
OMSgenial to youthfol imaginations, oxisented to lock at 
Henry's po^n oi ** Thne/* a manuscript of which was in 
Almond's possession. The perusal interested him greatly: 
he altered with his wonted benignity into the concerns of 
the author; and would gladly have b^riended him, if the 
requisite assistance had not just at that time heext secured 
frcxn other quarters. 
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The other person in whom Mr. Almond, excited an in* 
terest for his friend was Henry Martyn^ who has since 
sacrificed his life in the missionary service ; lie was then only 
a. few yeai*s older than. Henry; equally ardent, equally 
devout, equally enthusiastic. He heard, with emotion 
of this kindred spirit; read some of his letters, and 
undertook to enter his name upon the boards of St. John's, 
(of which college he was a fellow,) saying that a friend in 
London, whose name he was not at liberty to communicate^ 
had empowered him to assist any deserving young man 
with thirty pounds a year during his stay at the University. 
To ensure success, one of Henry's letters was transmitted 
to this unknown friend ; and Martyn was not a little sur- 
prised and grieved,, to learn in reply, that a passage in 
that letter seemed to render it doubtful whether the writer 
were a Churchman or a Dissenter ; and, therefore, occa- 
sioned a demur as to the propriety of assisting him. 
Just at this time Henry arrived at Cambridge, with an 
introduction to Mr. Simeon. That gentleman being in 
correspondence . with Martyn's friend in Iiondon, 
expressed displeasure at his an-ival ; but the first 
interview removed all objection. Mr.. Simeon, from 
Mr. Dash wood's recommendation, .and from what he 
saw of his principles and talents, prombed to procure for 
him a sizarship at St. John's, .and, with the additicmal aid 
of a friend, to supply him with 30/. annually. His brother 
Neville promised twenty ; «ind his mother, it was hoped, 
would, be able. to allow fifteen or twenty more. With 
tills, it was thought, he could go through college. If this 
prospect had not been opened to him, he would pro- 
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bably have turned his thoughts towards the orthodox 
Dissenters. 

On his return to Nottingham, the Rev.—— Robin- 
s(6n of Leicester, and some other friends, advised him to 
apply to the Elland Society for assistance, conceiving that 
it would be less oppressive to his feelings to be depend- 
ant on a Society, instituted for the express purpose of 
training up such young men as himself (that is, such in 
circumstances and opinions) for the ministry, than on the 
bounty of an individual. In consequence of this advice 
he went to Elland at the next meeting of the Society, a 
stranger there, and without one friend among the mem- 
bers. He was examined, for several hours, by about 
five-and-twenty clergymen, as to his religious views and 
sentitnents, his theological knowledge, and his classical 
attainments. In the course of the enquiry it appeared 
that he had published a volume of poems: their ques« 
tions now began to be very unpleasantly inquisitive 
concerning the nature of these poems, and he was assailed 
by queries from all quarters. It was well for Henry 
that they did not think of referring to the Monthly 
Review for authority. My letter to him happened to be in 
his pocket; he luckily recollected this, and produced it 
as a testimony in his favour. They did me the honour to 
say that it was quite sufficient, and pursued this part of 
their enquiry no farther. Before he left Elland, he waa 
gtvexi to understand, that they were well satisfied with 
liis 4ied€{g^cal knowledge; that they thought hia clasr 
sicat proficiency prodigious for his age^ and that tbey^ 
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hud • placed him on their books. tie returned littfe 
pleased with his journey. His friehds had been mis- 
taken : the bounty of an individual calls forth a sense o£ 
kiiidness as well as of dependance ; that of a Society has. 
the virtue of charity, perhaps, but It wants the grace. He 
now wrote to Mr, Simeon, stating what he had done^ 
and that the beneficence of his unknown friends was no 
longer necessary: but that gentleman obliged him to 
decline the assistance of tlie Society, which he very 
willingly did. 

This being finally arranged, he quitted his ^nployers 
in October, 1804. How much, he had conducted him- 
sdf to their satisfaction, will appear by thb testimony of 
Mr. Enfield, to his diligence and uniform worth. ^^ I 
have great pleasure," says this gentleman, ^^ in paying the 
tribute to his memory, of expressing the knowledge which 
was afibfrded me, during the period of his connection 
with Mr. Coldham and myself of his diligent applica- 
tion, his ardour for study, and his virtuous and amiable 
disposition. He very soon discovered an unusual aptness 
in comprehending the routine of business, and great 
ability and rapidity in the execution of every thing which 
was entrusted to him. His diligence and punctual at- 
tdrition were unremitted, and his services became ex- 
tremely vailuable, a coosidersJale time before he left ns.' 
He seemed to me to have no relish for the ordinary 
p l rti MiTgs and dissipaticm^ of youngs men ; his mind was 
peq^tttlttdiy employed, ehher in the business of his.pro- 
feittef, or in private study. Wilb hb foodness for Kter- 
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ature we were well acquainted, but had no reason to 
. offer any check to it, for he never permitted the indul- 
gence, of his literary pursuits to interfere with the en-^ 
gagements of business* The difficulty of hearing, under 
wUch Jie laboured, was distressing to him Jn the practice 
of Ills profession,. and was, I think, an inducement, in co- 
operation with his other inclinations, for his resolving to 
relinquish the law. I can, with truth, assert, that his de- 
termination was matter of serious regret to my partner 
and myself." 

; I may here add, as at the same time showing Henry's 
aspiriations after &me and the principles by which he had 
learnt to regulate his ambition, that on the cover of one of 
his common-place books he had written jhese mottoes : 

AAAA FAP ESTIN MOYSA KAI HNIN, 

EuBiP. Medea, 1091. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds). 
To scorn ddight, and live laborious days. 

Milton'* Lycidas, 70. 

. Under these lines was placed a reference to the following 
extract,, (in another page,) from Barrow: -^" The Holy 
Scripture does not teach us to slight honour; but rather, 
in its .fit order and just measure,., to love and prove .it- -. It 
directs us: not .to make, a r^;ard thereto our chief principle ; 
not to propound it as our main end of action. - It charges. 
ufir,^to beur contentedly the want or loss thereof asof other- 
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temporal goods : yea, in some cases, for conscience-sake, 
or for Gfod's service, (that is, for a good incomparably 
better,) it obliges us willingly to prostitute and sacrifice it^ 
choosing rather to be infamous than impious; in disgrace 
with man, rather than in dis&vour with God. It, in fine, 
commands us to seek and embrace it only in subordination, 
and with^ final reference to God's honour." 

; Mr. Simeon had advised him to degrade for a year^ 
and place himself^ during that dme, under some scholar* 
He went accordingly to the Rev. — Grainger, of Win- 
teringham, in Lincolnshire, and there, notwithstanding all 
the entreaties of his firiends, pursuing the same unrelent- 
ing course of study, a second illness was the consequence. 
When he was recovering, he was prevailed upon to relax, 
to ride on horseback, and to drink wine ; these latter re- 
medies he could not long afford, and he would not allow 
himself time for relaxation when he did not feel its im- 
mediate necessity. He frequently, at this time» studied 
fourteen hours a-day: the progress which he made in 
twelve months was indeed astonishing. When he went to 
Cambridge, he was immediately as much distinguished 
for his classical knowledge as his genius : but the seeds of 
death were in him, and the place to which he had so long 
looked on with hope, served unhappily as a hot-bouse to 
ripen them. • 
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^ ^ buring his residence in teyfJEunily, says Mr. Graingel*, his conduct 
was highly becoming, and suitable to a Christian profession. He' was 
mild and inofTensive, modest, unassuming, and affectionate.' He at- 
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Baring his first term one of the university-scholarships 
became vacant, and Henry, young as he was in college^ 
and almost self-taught, was advised, by those who were 
best able to estimate his chance of success, to offer himself 
as a candidate for it. He past the whole term in pre- 
paring himself for this, reading for collegensubjects in bed, 
in his walks, or, as he says, where, when, and how he 
could, never having a moment to spare, and often going to 
his tutor without having read at aU. His strength sunk 
undear this, and though he had declared himself a can- 
didate, he was compelled to decline : but this was not the 
only misfortune. The general college-examination came 
on ; he was utterly unprepared to meet it, and believed 
that a fidlure here would have ruined his proGpects ibr 
ever. He had only about a fortnight to read what other 
men had been the whole term reading. Once more he 
exerted himself beyond what his shattered health could 
bear: the disorder returned; and he went to his tutor, 
Mr. Catton, with tears in his eyes, and told him that be 
could not go into the hall to be examined. Mr. Catton, 
however, thought his success here of so much importance!, 
that he exhorted him, with all possible earnestness^ to hcid 



tended, wkh g^reat dieeifiilnes8» a Smdvr school whkh I 
Tourii^ to estibiish in dieTi]Uise> and was a^ considerable pdais m tibe 
instniction of the diildien ; and I ha^e r ep e atedly ofaserred, that he 
was most pleaaed, and most edified, with sodi of niy s eimo ns and ad- 
dresses to my pei^^ as were most dose, plain, and ^miliar. When 
we parted, we ported with mutual regret; and by us his name will 
long be lemembeied widi a0ection and defigjbt. 
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^ out the six days of th^ examination. Strong medicines 
were given him, to enable him to support it ; and he wa$ 
pronounced the first man of his year« But life was the 
price which he was to pay for such honours as this; and 
Henry is not the first young man to whom such honours 
have proved &tal. He said to his most intimate friend^ 
almost the last time he saw him, that were he to point It 
picture of Fame, crowning a distinguished under-graduate^ 
after the Senate-house examination, he would represent 
her as concealing a death's head under a mask of beauty. 

When this was over he went to London. London was 
a new scene of excitement, — and what his mind required 
was tranquillity and rest. Before he left collie, he had 
become anxious concerning his expenses, fearing that they^ 
exceeded his means. Mr. Catton perceived this, and twice 
jcalled him to his rooms, to assure him of every necessary 
support, and every encouragement, and to give him every 
hope. This kindness relieved his spirits of a heavy weight, 
and on his return he relaxed a little from his studies, but 
it was only a little. I found among his papers the day 
thus planned out: — << Rise at half past five. Devotions 
and walk till seven. Chapel and breakfest till eight. 
Study and lectures till one. Pobr and a half clear read, 
mg. Walk, &c. and dinner, and WoUaston, and chapel 
to six. Six to nine, reading— - three hours. Nine to ten, 
devoticms. Bed at ten." 

Among bi$ latest writmgs are these resolutions : — < 
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** I will never be in bed after six. 

I will not drink tea out above aoce a week, eKceptiug on 

' Sundays, unless there appear some good reascMi for so 
doing. 

I will never pass a day without reading some porticm of 
th^ Scriptures. 

I will labour diligendy in my mathematical studies, be- 
cause I half suspect mysdf of a dislike to thaau 

I win walk two hours a day, upon the avcn^ of eveiy 



Sii miki gratia addita ad kacJuciendaJ 



About this time^ judging by the hand-writii^ he wrote 
down the following admonitory sentences, iriiich, as the 
pumper on which they are written is folded into the sh^ie 
of a Toy small book, it is probaUe he carried about widi 
him as a manual. 
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1. Death and judgment are near at hand. 



S. Thouf^ diy bodSly part be now in health and 
the dews of death will soon sit upon Ay fc i ehcn d. 

X TImiC which seems so.sweet anddesiiaUe to thee now, 
will» if yielded to^ become bttteness of sool to dice all tky 
Gfo after. 



4« When the waters are come over tby^naV 
in die midst of mndi b^xShr angnish, diou destBagusiftest 
the dSun s&oces of EtanMty befiwe thee, what wwaidest Aoit 
woe giv« lo be %hfedr by iha^ vac sia ^ 
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5. God has long withheld his arm ; what if his forbear^ 
ahce be now at an end ? Canst thou not contemplate these 
things with the e^es of death? Art thoii not a dying man, 
dying every day, every hour ? 

6. Is it not a fearful thing to shrink from the summons 
when it comes ? — to turn with horror and despair from 
the future being ? Think what strains of joy and tran- 
quillity fall on the ear of the saint who is just swooning 
into the arms of his Redeemer : what fearful shapes, and 
dreadful images of a disturbed conscience, surround the 
sinner's bed, when the last twig which he grasped &ils 
him, and the gulf yawns to receive him. 

7. Oh, my soul, if thou art yet ignorant of the enormity 
of sin, turn thine eyes to the Man who is bleeding to death 
on the cross ! See how the blood, from his pierced hands, 
trickles down his arms, and the more copious streams from 
his feet run on the accursed tree, and stain the grass ivith 
purple ! Behold his features, . though scarcely animated 
with a few remaining sparks of life, yet how full of love, 
pity, and tranquillity ! A tear is trickling down his cheek, 
and his iip quivers. — He is praying for his murderers ! 
O, my soul ! it is thy Redeemer — it is thy God ! And 
this, too, for Sin — for Sin ! and wilt thou ever again submit 
to its yoke ? 

8. Remember that the grace of the Holy Spirit of God 
is ready to save thee from transgression. It is always at 
band : thou canst not sin without wilfully rejectmg its aid. 
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9. And is there real pleasure in sin? Thou knowest 
there is not. But there is pleasure, pore and exquisite 
pleasure, in holiness. The Holy Ghost can make the 
paths of religion and yirtue, hard as they seem, and 
thorny, ways of pleasantness and peace, where^ though 
there be thmtis, yet are there also roses ; and where all the 
wounds iHiich we sufier in the flesh,' from the hardness of 
the journey, are so healed by the baLsi of the l^iiit, that 
they rather give joy than pain/* 



The exarctse whidi Honiy took was no relaxation : lie 
still continued the halnt of studyii^ while he walked; 
and in this manner, while he was at Cambridge^ omw 
mitted to memory a whole tragedy of Emr^pides. TWioe 
kedBsdngn^ied himsdf in the fidlo wing year, being agmn 
paconounced first at the great ocJlege-examinatioii, and 
mho one of the duree best theme-writers, between wliom 
die esaminos ooold not decide. The coUege cfined 
Ima, at dieir npew^ m prirate tnlor in madienwlics 
Anting Ike long nacntion; and Mr. Cation^ by procnrii^fiMr 

^■wfc #iAilMtMilK ttt tktf> MfMMmt nf #;tf jtmr —ww— ^ fll 1111111 

Um to gm up die pecuniary nssisf nce whidi ke knd 
leceired fiom Mr. Sboeon and tidier fiiends. Tkisintentkn 
ke knd expvessed in n letter ■lilftoi twetre "Miwik^ bcsfinu 
kbdeadu ^Widi regard to my colkge-e2qpense%(keanp^) 
I kme die pleasnre to infana yon, ^btt I akall be ohl^ed» 
in strict r e ttitnu e^ to wave Ike cflbcs oi mnaty of miy 
I sUl Ml cm aaad the s«i Mr. 
the fint tmt: mm! 
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that I may be able to live without any assistance at all. 
I <o^fi^8 I feel pleasure at the thought of thi% not 
through any vain pride of independence, but because I 
s^l then give a more unbiassed testimony to the tmthy 
than if I were supposed to be bound to it by any ties of 
obligation or gratitude. I shall always feel as madi 
indebted for intended as for actually afforded assistance ; 
and though I should never think a sense of thankfulness 
an oppressive burden, yet I shall be happy to evince it» 
when, in the eyes of the world, the obligation to it has beesi 
discharged." Never, perhaps, had any young inan, 
in so short a time, excited such expectations; 6veiy 
university-honour was thought to be within his reach; 
he was set down as a medallist, and e^)ected to take a 
senior wrangler's degree; but these expectations were 
poison to him ; they goaded him to fresh exerti<mg 
wh^i his strengdi was spent. His situation became truly 
miserable: to his brother, and to his mother, he wrote 
always that he had relaxed in his studies, and that lie 
wa$ better; always holding out to them his hopes, and 
his good fortune : but to the most intimate of his friend% 
(Mr. 6. Maddock,) his letters told a different tale : to him 
he complained of dreadful palpitations — of nights of 
sleeplessness and horror, and of spirits depressed to the 
very depth of wretchedness, so that he went firom one 
acquaintance to another, imploring society, even as a 
starving beggar entreats for food. During the course of 
this summer, it was expected that the mastership of the 
fipee-school at Nottingham would shortly become vacamt. 
A relation of his family wa$ at that time mayor of the 
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•town; he suggested to them what an advantageous situation 
it would be for Henry, and offered to secure for him 
tbe necessary i^iterest. But though the salary and emolu- 
•roents are estimated at from 4 to 600/. per annum, Henry 
declined the offer ; because, had he accepted it, it would 
-have frustrated his intentions with respect to the mi|iistry« 
This was certainly no common act of forbearance in one 
so situated as to fortune, especially as the hope which he 
had most at heart, was that of being enabled to assist his 
£unily, and in some degree requite the care and anxiety of 
his father and mother, by making them comfortable in their 
dedining years. 

The indulgence shown him by his college, in provid- 
ing him a tutor during the long vacation, was peculiarly 
unfortunate. His only chance of life was from relax- 
ation, and home was the only place where he would have 
rdaxed to any purpose. Before this time he had 
seemed to be gaining strength ; it failed as the year 
advanced: he went once more to London to recruit 
himself, - — the worst place to which he could have gone : 
the variety of stimulating objects there hurried and agi- 
tated him, and when he returned to college, he was so 
completely ill, that no power of medicine could save him. 
His mind was worn out, and it was the opinion of his 
medical attendants, that if he had recovered, his intel- 
lect would have been affected. His brother Neville was 
just at this time to have visited him. On his first seizure^ 
Heiiry found himself too ill to receive him, and wrote to 
say s6: he added, with that anxious tenderness towards 
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the feelings of a most affectionate family, which always 
appeared in his letters, that he thought himself recovering ; 
bnthis disorder increased so rapidly, that this letter was 
never sent; it was found in his pocket after his decease. 
CHie of his friends wrote to acquaint Neville with his dan- 
ger: he hastened down; but Henry was delirious when he 
arrived. He knew him only for a few moments ; the next 
day sunk into a state of stupor ; ahd on Sunday, October 
19th, 1806, it pleased God to remove him to a better 
world and a higher state of existence. 



The will which I had manifested to serve Henry, he 
had accepted as the deed, and had expressed himself 
upon the subject in terms which it would have humbled 
me to read, at any other time than when I was performing 
the last service to his memory. On his decease, Mr. 
B;Maddock addressed a letter to me, informing me* of the 
event, as one who had professed an interest in his fiiend's 
fortunes. I enquired, in my reply, if there was any 
intention of publishing what he might have le% and if I 
could be of any assistance in the publication : this led to a 
correspondence with his excellent brother, and the whole 
of his papers were consigned into my hands, with as many 
of his letters as could be collected. 

' * These papersr (exclu^ve - of the correspondence) ' filled 
a box of considerable size. Mr. Coleridge was present 
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when I opened them, and wa% as wdl as myself, equally 
affected and ailofi&h^ sA the proofs of industi^y which 
dMgr Afdayed. Some of them had been written before 
his hand was formed, probably before he was thirteen. 
Iliere were papers upon law, upon electricity^ upon che^ 
mbtry, upon the Latin and Greek . languages, from their 
mdlmettts to the higher branches of critical study^ upon 
history, chronology, divinity, the fathers, &c. Nothing 
seemed to have escaped him. His poems were numer* 
ous : among the earliest, was a sonnet addressed to my- 
self, long before the little intercourse which had sub- 
sbted between us had taken place. Little did he think, 
when it was written, on what occasion it would Ml into 
my hands. He had begun three tragedies when very 
young; one was upon Boadicea, another upon Inez de 
Castro; the third was a fictitious subject. He had 
planned also a History of Nottingham; There was a letter 
upon the famous Nottingham election, which seemed to 
have been intended either for the newspapers, or for a 
s^arate pamphlet. It was written to confute the absurd 
stories of the Tree of Liberty, and the Goddess of Reason ; 
with the most minute knowledge of the circumstances, and 
a not improper feeling of indignation against so infamous 
a calanmy : and this came with more weight from him, as. 
his party inclinations seemed to have leaned towards the 
side which he was opposing. This was his only finished 
composition in prose. Much of his timcy latterly, had been 
devoted to the study of Greek prosodjr: he had begun 
fevearal |ioenis in Greek, and a translatiett' oC th^ Sanwm 
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Agonistes. I have inspected all the existing manuscripts 
of Chatterton, and they excited less wonder than these. 

Had my knowledge of Henry terminated here^ I should 
have liardly believed that my admiraticm and r^ret for 
him could have been increased; but I had yet to learn 
that his moral qualities, his good sense, and Uswhcde 
feelings, were as admirable as his industry and genius. 
All his letters to his family have beoi communicated to me 
without reserve, and most of those to his friends. A 
selection from these is arranged in chronological order 
in these volumes, which will make him his own biographer, 
and lay open to the world as pure and as excellent a hearty 
as it ever pleased the Almighty to warm with life. Much 
has been suppressed, which, if Henry had been like Chat- 
terton, of another generation, I should willingly have pub- 
lished, and the world would willingly have received ; but 
in doing honour to the deadj I have been scrupulously 
careful never to forget the living. 

It is not possible to conceive a human being more ami* 
able in all the relations of life. He was the confidential 
friend and adviser of every member of his family : this he 
instinctively became; and the thorough good sense of his 
advice is not less remarkable, than the affection with 
which it is always communicated To his mother he is as 
earnest in beseeching her to be careful of her health, as 
he is in labouring to convince her that his awn com- 
plaints were aftmttng: his leHers to her are riways of 
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licqjes, of consolation, and of love. To Neville be writes 
with the most brotherly intimacy^ still, however, in that 
occasional tone of advice which it was his nature to as- 
sume, not teem any arrogance of superiority, but firom 
earnestness of pure aflfectiiHi. To his younger brother he 
addresses himself like the taiderest and wisest paroit; 
and to two sisters, then too young for any other commo- 
nication, he writes to direct their studies, to ^iquire into 
timr progress, to oicourage and to improve them. Such 
letters as these are not for the public ; but they to whom 
they are addressed will lay them to their hearts like relics, 
and will find in them a saving virtue^ more than ever relics 



. With r^ard to his poems, the criterion for selection 
was not so plain; undoubtedly many have been chosen 
which he himself would not have published; and some 
tsw which, had he lived to have tak^i thai rank amiMig 
English poets, which would assuredly have been within 
his reach, I also should then have rejected among his 
posthumous papers. I hav^ however, to the best of my 
judgemoit, sdected none which does not either mark the 
state of his mind, or its progress, or discover evident 
proofe <tf what he would have been, if it had not been 
the will of Heaven to ranove him so soon. The read^*, 
who feds any admiration for Houry, will take some in- 
terest in all these Remains, because they are his : he who 
ahall SbA none, must have a blind hear^ and therefore a 
blind understanding. Sodi poems are to be oonsidnred 
as making up his histcnry. But the greater number are 



of sort bfeatfty, that Chritteftoti is th6 ofify youtli^uf piiet 
whom he does not leave fer behhi^ hiin. 

While he Wats ohdet^ Mr. Gi'afrnger He Wrote V6ry ffttfe; 
and whe» he li^ei^t to Gambr^e Ref ti/^ sfdv^s^ to Si^ 
hfc poetferf fircjj fdt^ stevcfeir an<f ihoi^ hnportrfttt stadlS^ . 
to l^a bilkt on the embet^ lintH he had ta%^ Uf^^^ 
^ee^ axkt theh lie mi^t fan^ rimixra tktiie d^h. THtl( 
advice ha felloWeld 96 scnipiihtt^y that a^ f^W' fl'^g^^tfSs' 
writtai ckkAy vpdh the Mck of tSs math^itiial p^p^r^s 
are ail ifhich he j^i^tided tit th* UnlVef sityi. f life ^^itet' 
pan, iherfefoire^ of ttesfe fKxfms, indeed n'^iai¥j/^tb^ idifbTe' 
of ik&hy weffe Wtittefe befi)^ he w«sr limieteeif. ^^Ws^ aS' 
&e adviee may havei been which had been giVleU l&di; 
itisnovrtobe r^gri^tted that he adl^rcfdf to fl!^ his Iktt^f^ 
fragmfeifts b^ti^i^ sSi those riiarty oif iA][i^a^iemerit VlitKiSf 
were to be- mpettied from af mind s6 rajpSdly abd' ddSd^' 
ttnonily'progr^vk Fre<]fuentfy'he ekpri^i^'a? feaf tfi^ 
cilriy^dedtbwduM rdj Hiifidf his-fetaisf; yef^ sfti6rf aS^M^ 
life wasy it has bee-tt l<^g ehbtiglr f6f hiih to leaf^e wbvl?^ 
wbrthy of rem^itibraiicd Thtf vfer jr circnni^tatfee of'hiii^ 
eariy dbatb giV\^ a; rie^ iAtfaest tcr his mifihibry, aSfif 
tfaorciyjrne^ fbfoe to^ hi^^ &eiMfi^. Jti^i! at th^t ageVfietT 
the panait^ nii^ouid Btove wished t6^ f&t" hS^' IBtfene^ dAF 
the lover of poetry would delight to conteni(>£ri^^hiinV — - vti^ 
the fidr morning of his virtues, the full spring-blossom 
of )m h^pesi'-^jmt'^ thJBit ^ hiASi dx^ sdt the seal 
of eMrfi% upibn hi^y and tbi^ beki!ktiful hath bSg^ niade* 
peibibiffit; To* the yott% plSfefc^ w*[B cbA h^ 
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will jfind in him an essomple of hopes with regard to 
worldly fortune, as humble, and as exalted in all better 
things, as are enjoined equally by wisdom and religion, by 
the experience of man, and the word of God : and this 
example will be as encouraging as it is excellent It has 
been too much the custom to complain that genius is ne- 
glected, and to blame the public when the public is not m 
fault. They who are thus lamented as the victims of 
geoius, have been, in almost every instance, the victims of 
their own vices ; while genius has be^i made, like charity, 
to cover a multitude of sins, and to excuse that which in 
reaUty it aggravates. In this age, and in this country, 
whoever deserves encouragement is, sooner or later, sure 
to receive it. Of thi^ Henry's history is an honourable 
proo£ The particular patronage which he accepted was 
given as much to his piety and religious opinions as to his 
genius : but assistance was offered him from other quarters. 
I^. P. Thomson, (of Boston, Lincolnshire,) merely upon 
perusing his little volume, wrote to know how he could 
serve him ; and there were many friends of literature who 
were ready to have afforded him any support which he 
needed, if he had not been thus provided. In the Uni- 
versity he received every encouragement which he merited ; 
and from Mr. Simeon, and his tutor, Mr. Catton, the most 
fatherly kindness. 

«* I can venture," says a lady of Cambridge, in a letter 
to his brother, — ** I can venture to say, with certainty, 
there was no member of the University, however high his 
rank or talents, who would not have been happy to have 
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availed themsdves of the opportunity of being acquainted 
with Mr. Henry Kirke White. I mention this to intro* 
duce a wish which has been expressed to me so often by 
the senior members of the University, that I dare not 
decline the task they have imposed upon me : it is their 
hope that Mr. Southey will do as much justice to Mr. 
Heniy White's limited wishes, to his unassuming preten- 
sions, and to his rational and fervent piety, as to his 
various acquirements, his polished taste, his poetical fancy,, 
his undeviating principles, and the excellence of his moral 
diaracter : and that he will suffer it to be understood, that 
these inestimable qualities had not been unobserved, nor 
would they have remained unacknowledged. It was the 
general observation, that he possessed genius without its 
eccentricities." Of fervent piety, indeed, his letters, his 
prayers, and his hynms, will afford ample and interesting 
proofs. It was in him a living and quickening principle of 
goodness, which sanctified all his hopesand all his affections . 
which made him keep watch over his own heart, and en- 
abled him to correct the few symptoms, which it ever 
displayed, of human imperfection. 

His temper had been irritable in his younger days ; but 
this he had long since effectually overcome ; the marks of 
youthful confidence, which appear in his earliest letters, had 
also disappeared ; and it was impossible for any man to be 
more tenderly patient of the faults of others, more uniibrmly 
meek, or more unaffectedly humble. He seldom discovered 
any sportiveness of imagination, though he would very ably 
and pleasantly rally any one of his friends for any little 
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peculiarity; his ccmversation was always sober and to tho 
purpose* That which is most remarkable in him, is hi» 
unifona good senscy a &culty perhaps less common than 
genius. There never existed a more dutiful son, a more 
affectionate brother, a w^mer friend, nor a devouter Chris- 
tian. Of his powers of mind it is superfluous to spea]£ ; 
they were acknowledged wherever they were known* It^ 
would be idle, too, to say what hopes were entertained of- 
him, and what he might have accomplished in literature^ 
These volumes contain what he has lefi, immature buds and^ 
blossoms shaken from the tree, and green fruit; yet will» 
they evince what the harvest would hav^ been, and secure 
fbr him that rem^nbrance upon earth for which he toiled^ 

".Thou SQul of God's best earthly mould. 
Thou happy soul ! and can it be 

That these 

Are all that must remain of thee !** 

WoRBewoiiTH* . 
J^swkkf, 1807. 
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PKEFACE 

TO A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, 

THE CONTENTS Of WHICH ARE INCLUDED IN THE ^REfiBKlt 

EDITION^ 



l^Etr books have issued from the press, during the last 
fifteen years, ^hich have excited such general and una- 
bathig ititerest as the Remains of Henry Kirke White. 
I bbped, and indeed expected, this with some confidence ; 
iti reliance upon something better than the taste or judge- 
^nent of that many-headed idol, the Public. I trusted, 
that the genius of the writer, and the purity and beauty of 
his character^ would call forth admiration in young and 
generous hearts ; while a large portion of the community 
wotdd duly appreciate his good sense, his prudence, and 
his piety. And in this I was not deceived : youth ah^ 
1^ the learned and the unlearned, the proud intellect and 
the humble heart, have derived firom these melancholy 
reKcs a pleasure, equal perhaps ih degree, though difierent 
in kind. 

In consequence of this general acceptation, the relatives 
of the Author were often advised and solicited to publish a 
fiprthet selection, and applications to the same efiect were • 
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sometimes addressed to me. An extract firom one 
upon the subject may not improperly be inserted here^ fer 
its singularity and frank good nature. After declaring, 
that he did not remember ever to have read a work which 
had more pleased, edified, and affected him, the writer 
says, ^^ To be sure, you and I should read the book very 
differently. I am such a Goth, that I have no taste for 
any poetry beyond a Tabernacle Hymn : therefore^ when 
I read the first volume, I skipped the verses, or, at most, 
hastily ran my eye over them. The part which has so 
much struck me is his religion* Indeed, dear 1^, you 
have done this part great justice. A thought, however, 
has struck me, which I trust your candour will pardon me 
for stating to you. As you had a trunk fiill of papers of 
his writing to select fix>m, I fear there may be many on the 
subject of religion which you may have omitted, (not out of 
bigotry, for the Life is so &irly and honourably written, 
that I perfectly acquit you of that,) but firom thinking them 
perhaps enthusiastic, or unworthy of his great abilities; 
when those very papers might be a means of comfort and 
edification to some pious minds. Even, if this did not 
weigh with you, out of so large a number ycMi had to select 
a fow, consequently many must have been unavoidably 
rejected. If there are many more of the same devotional 
cast, and it was judged expedient to print them^ I would 
gladly subscribe towards it.' 



» 



The wishes, thus privately expressed, for a fiucther 
selecti<»i, were seconded by the publishers; but so little 
l^d any such intention been originally entcgrtained, that 
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tM poemS) find some prose-compositionS} which from time 
^^amtmBSff^ moo^&tedmodibfmf^wat^ of presermtion^ 
were inserted in the former vo fa m es , as the c ypo rt u nity of 
a new edition occurred. At length, however, when some 
letters of more than common interest were put into Mr. 
Neville White's possession, the propriety of bearing a 
future publication in mind was perceived ; and, from that 
time, such letters and compositions as were discovered 
were laid aside with this view. From these, and from the 
gleanings of the original collection, the present volume has 
been formed. 

• 
Few of the prose-compositions stand in need of any 
apology. I have elsewhere observed, that the premature 
good sense of Henry was even more' extraordinary than 
his genius ; and these Remains contain abundant proofed 
that if Providence had thought good to lengthen his days, 
he would, in all likelihood, have been one of the most judi- 
cious of English authors. With regard to the poetry, 
having in the first instance exercised my ownjudgement^ I 
did not now think myself justified in rejecting what others 
recommended for insertion. The poems had been seen 
by many friends of the family, and as in this case no pos- 
sible injury could be done to the reputation of the dead^ 
I willingly deferred to their wishes and feelings. That 
which has pleased one person may be expected to please 
others ; and the productions of an immature mind will be 
read by other minds in the same stage, with which they 
will be in unison. The lover of poetry, as well as the 
artist and the antiquary,^ may be allowed to have his re^cs. 
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Even in tb6 ^dlic-wonship of the Romish supcoistitim) wkftt 
we condemni is not the natural and becDming sen^U^t^ 
but the abuse which has bemi made of it, and thi^ fcX^&^ 
and viUanies which have been committed in tcMsequenic^ * 

• ■ * 

It is a mournful thing to consider how much the World has 
lost in a mind so highly gifted, and regulated by vtioh prin* 
ciples. The country is ov^owing with talents : and mere 
talents, directed as they ate more, frequ^tly to evil than to^ 
good, jure (o be regretted when they are cut <3iS^ only jn< 
compassion for those who must answer for their misapplica-^ 
tion : but one who had chosen his part well, and would have 
stood forward, ^rmed at all points, amcmg the conserv- 
ative spirits of the age, can ill be spared. Yet he has not 
lived in vain, either for himself or others. Perhaps no 
after-works which he might have left on earth, however 
elaborate, could have been so influential as his youthftd 
example* For many are the young and ardent ininds who 
have received, and many, many more are they who 

« 

will receive from him a right bias in the beginning 6f th^ 
course. * Many are the youthful poets who will recognize, 
their own feelings concerning Henry Kirke Whitei in this 
sweet Sonnet 

Tho' as the dew of morning, short thy date, 

Tho' Sorrow look'd on thee, and said — " Be mine I" 

Yet with a holy ardour, bard divine, 

I burn — I burn to share thy glorious fate. 

Above whate'er of honours, or estate,' 

Thb. transient world can give ! I would resign. 

With rapture. Fortune's dioicest gifts for thine, -^ 
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More truly noble, more sublimely great 1 

For thou hast gain'd the prize of well-tried worth. 

That prize which from thee never can be riven; 

Thine, Henry, is a deathless name on earth. 

Thine amaranthine wreaths, new-pluck'd in heaven ! 

By what aspiring child of mortal birth 

Could more be ask'd, to whom might more be given? 

Chauncy Hare TowNgEND. 



A tablet to Henry's memory, with a medallion by Chan- 
trey, has been placed in All-Saints' Church, Cambridge, at 
the expense of a young American gentleman, Mr. Francis 
Boott, of Boston. During his travels in this country, he 
visited the grave of one whom he had learnt to love and 
regret in America ; and finding no other memorial of him 
than the initials of his name upon the plain stone which 
covers his perishable remains, ordered this monument to 
erected. It bears an inscription* by Professor Smyth, 
who, while Henry was living, treated him with charac- 
teristic kindness, and has consigned to posterity this durable 
expression of his friendship. 

Xemick, 1822. 

* See Vol. I. p. 267. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, September, 1799. 
DEAR BHOTHER, 

In consequence of your repeated solicitations, I now sit 
down to write to you, although I never received ah an- 
swer to the last letter which I wrote, nearly six months 
ago ; but, as I never heard you mention it in any of my 
mother's letters, I am induced to thitik' it ha$ mis&lhied, 
or been mislaid in your office. 

It is now nearly four months since I entered inti^ Mt; 
Coldham's office ; and it is with pleasure I can assure you, 
that I never yet found any thing disagreeable, biit, on the 
contrary, every thing I do seenis a pleasure to me^ and ' 
for a very obvious reaibii, — it is a'btisiriess whicK I like — 
a business which I chose before all others; and I' htf^e^ 
two good-tempered, easy masters, but who will,' nerer- 
theless, see that their business is done'iii a neat aH8pfopfi¥* 
manner. The study of the law is wfeli knbwn to b®*ift dtyi 
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diflicnlt task, and requires a comprehensiye, good under- 
standing ; and I hope you will allow me (without charging 
me with egotism) to have a tolerable one; and I trust 
with perseverance, and a very large law-library to refer 
to, I shall be able to accomplish the study of so much 
erf* the laws of England, and our system of jurisprudence, 
in less than five years, as to enable me to be a country 
attorney; and then, as I shall have two more years to 
serye^ I hope I shall attain so much knowledge in all 
parts of the law, as to enable me, with a litde study at 
the inns of court, to hold an argument on the nice points 
in the law with the best attorney in the kingdom. A man 
that understands the law is sure to have business ; and in 
case I have no thoughts, in case, that is, that I do not 
aspire to hold the honourable place erf* a barrister, I shall 
fed sure of guning a g^iteel livelihood at the business to 
which I am articled. 

I attend at the office at eight in the morning, and 
leave at eight in the evening; then attend my Latin 
until nine, which, you may be sure^ is pretty dose con- 
finement. 

Mr. Coldham is derk to the commercial commis- 
simers^ whidi has occasioned us a deal of extraordinary 
work. I worked all Sunday, and until twdve o'dock on 
Saturday night, when they were hurried to give in the 
certificates to the bank. We had also a very trouble- 
some cause last assizes, llie Corporation versus Ge^ 
wiiidi we (the attorneys far the corporation) losL It 



was really a very fatiguing day, (I mean the day on whidi 
it was tried). I never got any thing to eat, from five in 
the afternoon the preceding day, until twelve the next 
night, when the trial ended. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, 26th June, 1800 
DEAR BROTHER, 

# * * # * 

My mother has allowed me a good deal lately for 
books, and I have a large assortment (a retailer's phrase). 
But I hope you do not suppose they consist of novels ; — 
no — I have made a firm resolution never to spend above 
one hour at this amusement. Though I have been 
obliged to enter into this resolution in consequence of a 
vitiated taste acquired by reading romances, I do not 
intend to banish them entirely from my desk. After long 
and fatiguing researches in Blackstone or Coke, when the 
mind becomes weak, tlirough intense application, Tom 
Jones, or Robinson Crusoe, will afford a pleasing and 
necessary relaxation. 

A-propos — now we are speaking of Robinson Crusoe, 
I shall observe, that it is allowed to be the best novel for 
youth in the English language. De Foe, the 4 author 
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f s^w singular charactjsr; but as I make no doubt you 
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^av^ rea4 bis ^&, I will not trouble you with any further 
i^arji^s. 

The books which I now read with attention, are Black- 
stone, Knox's Essays, Plutarch, Chesterfield's Letters, 
four large volumes, Virgil, Homer, and Cicero, and se- 
veral others. Blackstone and Knox, Virgil and Cicero, 
I have got; the others I read out of Mr. Coldham's 
library. I have finished RoUin's Ancient History, Blair's 
Lectures, Smith's Wealth of Nations, Hume's England, 
and British Nepos, lately. When I have read Knox I 
will send it you, and recommend it to your attentive 
perusal ; it is a most excellent work. I also read now the 
British Classics, the common edition of which I now take 
in ; it comes every fortnight ; I dare say you have seen it ; 
it is Cooke's edition. I would recommend you also to 
read these ; I will send them to you. I have got the 
Citizen of the World, Idler, Goldsmith's Essays, and part 
of the Rambler. I will send you soon the fourth num- 
ber of the Monthly Preceptor. I am noticed as worthy 
of commendation, and as affording an encouraging pros- 
pect of future excellence. — You will laugh. I have also 
turned poet, and have translated an ode of Horace into 
English verse, also for the Monthly Preceptor, but, un- 
fortunately, when I sent it, I forgot the tide, so it won't 
be noticed. 

I do not forsake the flowery paths of poesy, for that is 
my chief delight ; I read the best poets. Mr. Coldham 



has got Johnson's complete set^ with their lives ; these of 
course I read. 

1 

With a little drudgery, I read Italian. — Have got some 
good Italian works, as Pastor Fido, &c. &c. I taught 
myself and have got a grammar. 

I must now beg leave to return you my sincere thanks 
for your kind present I like " Lk Bruyere the Less" 
very much ; I have read the original La Bruyere : I think 
him like Rochefoucault. Madame de Genlis is a very 

able woman. 

« # # # # 

But I must how attempt to excuse my neglect in not 
writing to you. First, I have been very busy with these 
essays and poems for the Monthly Preceptor. Second, I 
was rather angry at your last letter — I can bear any 
thing but a sneer, and it was one continued grin from 
beginning to end, as were all the notices you made of me 
in my mother's letters, and I could not, nor can I now, 
brook it. I could say much more, but it is very late, and 
must b^ leave to wish you goo<i night 

I am, dear brother, 

Your affectionate &iend, 

H. K. WHITfe. 

P* S. You may expect a regular correspondence from 
me in future, but no sneers; and shall be very obliged 
by a long letten 
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TO HIS- BROTHER NEVILLE, 



NotdnghaiDy 25ch June, 1800. 

DEAR KEYILLE, 



You are iodined to flatter me when you compare my 
aj^Ucadon with yours; in truth, I am not half so 
assidaous as you, and I am conscious I waste a deal of 
time unwittin^y. But, in reading, I am upon the oon- 
tinual search for improvement : I thirst after knowledge, 
ami though my disposition is naturally idle, I conquer 
it when reading an useful book. The pkn which I pur- 
sued, in order to suouue mr dismclination to dry books, 
was this, to begin attnuively to peruse it, and continue 
thus <»ie hour cTeiy day; the book Insensibly, by this 
means, bec<xnes pleasing to you; and even when reading 
Blackstone's Comm^itaries, which are very dry, I lay 
down the book with regret. 

With regard to the Monthly Preceptor, I certainly shall 
be agreeable to your taking it in, as my only olyection 
was the extreme impatience which I f^ to see whether 
my essays have been successful ; but this may be obviated 
by your speedy perusal, and not n^Iecting to fom'ard it. 



But you must have the goodness not to begin till August, 
as my bookseller cannot stop it this montli. 



I had a ticket given me to the boxes, on Monday 
night, for the benefit of Campbell, from Drury-Lane, 
and there was such a riot as never was experienced here 
before. He is a democrat, and the soldiers planned a 
riot in conjunction with the mob,. We heard the shout- 
ing of the rabble in the street before the jplay was over : 
the moment the curtain dropt, an officer went into the 
front box, and gave the word of command ; immediately 
about sixty troopers started up, and six trumpeters in 
the pit played " God save the king." The noise was 
astonishing. The officers in the boxes then drew their 
swords ; and at another signal the privates in the pit drew 
their bludgeons, which they had hitherto concealed, and 
attacked all indiscriminately, that had not an uniform: 
the officers did the same with their swords, and the house 
was one continued scene of confusion: one pistol was 
fired, and the ladies were fainting in the lobby. The 
outer doors were shut to keep out the mob, and the 
people jumped on the stage as a last resource. One of 
these noble officers, seeing one man stand in the pit with 
his hat on, jumped over the division, and cut him with 
his sword, which the man instantly wrenched from him, 
and broke, whilst the officer sneaked back in disgrace. 
They then formed a troop, and having emptied the play- 
house, they scoured thig^streets with their swords, and re- 
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turned home victorious. The players are, in consequence, 
dismissed ; and we have informations in our office against 
the officers. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, IVfichadnias-day, 1800. 
BEAR KEVILLX:, 

I CANNOT divine what, in an epistolary correspondence, 
can have such charms (with people who write only com- 
mon-place occurrences) as to detach a man from his osual 
afibirs, and make him waste time and paper on what can- 
not be of the least real benefit to hb correspcmdent. 
Amongst relatives, certainly there is always an imritemafit ; 
we always fed an anxitety for their wd&re. But I have 
juo Jriend so dear to me^ as to caose me to take the 
trouble of readinsr his letters* if thev onlv coDtained ah 
account of his health, and the mere nothings of the ddy ; 
indeed, such an one would be unworthy of fiicDdsbip. 
\l^kat thai is requisite to make ene^s codnrespandence 
vahiable ? I answer, AWMf im&r. Nothing more is requi- 
site ; as to die style, one mav vanr readilr excuse its &dls 
ifiqpaidbTdiesenlimeBts^ You kaTe better natmrdl dbiE- 
Ui» dwDi aMiy ywKdi^ but it i$ widi regret I see duit yxm 
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will not giv^ yourself the trouble of writing a good 
letter. . There is hardly any species (^composition (in my 
opinion) easier than the epistolary ; but, my friend, you 
never found any art, however trivial, that did not require 
some application at first For, if an artist, instead of 
endeavouring to surmount the difficulties which presented 
themselves, were to r^st contented with mediocrity, how 
could he possibly ever arrive at excellence? Ttus 'tis 
with you; instead of that indefatigable perseverance which, 
in other cases, is a leading trait in your character, I hear 
you say, " Ah, my poor brains were never formed few 
letter-writing — I shall never write a good letter," or some 
such phrases ; and thus by despairing of ever arriving at 
excellence, you render yourself hardly tolerable. You 
may, perhaps, think this art beneath your notice, or 
unworthy of your pains ; if so, you are assuredly mistaken, 
for there is hardly any thing which would contribute more 
to the advancement of a young man, or which is more 
engaging. 

You read, I believe, a good deal; nothing could be 
mere acceptable to me, or more improving to you, than 
making a part of your letters to consist of your senti- 
ments, and opinion of the books you peruse ; you have 
no idea how beneficial this would be to yourself; and that 
you are able to do it I am certain. One of the greatest 
impediments to good writing, is the thinking too much 
before you note down. This, I think, you are not 
entirely free from. I hope, that by always writing the first 
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idea that presents itself, you will soon conquer it; my 
letters are always the rough first draft, of course there are 
many alterations ; these you will excuse. 

I have written most of my letters to you in so negligent 
a manner, that if you would have the goodness to return 
all you have preserved, sealed^ I will peruse them, and all 
sentences worth preserving I will extract, and return. 

You observe, in your last, that your letters are read with 
contempt. — Do you speak as you think? 

You had better write again to Mr. . Between 

friends, the common forms of the world in writing letter 
for letter, need not be observed; but never write three 
without receiving one in return, because in that case they 
must l)C thought unworthy of answer. 

We have been so busy latel}', I could not answer yours 
sornior. — Once a month suppose we write to each other. 
If you c>Hir find tliat my correspondence is not worth the 
trouble of carrying on, inform me of it, and it shall cease. 



P» S. If ai\v expression in this be too harsh, excuse it, 
—I ;^m luH in an ill humour, recoHecu 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, llth April, 1801. 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

On opening yours, I was highly pleased to find two 
and a half sheets of paper, and nothing could exceed my 
joy at so apparently long a letter ; but, upon finding it 
consisted of sides filled after the rate of five words in a 
line, and nine lines in a page, I could not conceal my cha- 
grin ; and I am sure I may very modestly say, that one of 
my ordinary pages contains three of yours : if you knew 
half the pleasure I feel in your correspondence, I am con- 
fident you would lengthen your letters. You tantalize me 
with the hopes of a prolific harvest, and I find, alas ! a 
thin crop, whose goodness only makes me lament ils 
scantiness. 



I had almost forgot to tell you, that I have obtained 
the first prize (of a pair of Adams's twelve-inch globes, 
value three guineas) in the first class of the Monthly Pre- 
ceptor. The subject was an imaginary tour from London 
to Edinburgh. It is printed consequently, and shall send 
it to you the very first opportunity. The proposals state(^ 
that the essay was not to exceed three pages when printed 
— mine takes seven ; therefore I am astonished they gave 
me the first prize- There was an extraordinary number of 
candidates ; and they said they never had a greater num- 
ber of excellent ones, and they wished they could have 
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given thirty prizes. You will find it (in a letter) ad- 
dressed to N , meaning yourself. 



Warton is a poet from whom I have derived the most 
exquisite pleasure and gratification. He abounds in sub- 
limity and loftiness of thought, as well as expression. 
His " Pleasures of Melancholy" is truly a sublime poem. 
The following passage I particularly admire : 

" Nor undelightful in the solemn noon 

Of night, where, haply wakeful from my couch 
I start, lo, all is motionless around ! 
Roars not the rushing wind ; the sons of men. 
And every beast, in mute oblivion lie : 
All nature's hush'd in silence, and in sleep. 
Oh, then, how fearful is it to reflect. 
That thro' the still globe's awful solitude 
No being wakes but me." 

How affecting are the latter lines I it is impk)S$ible to 
withstand the emotions which rise on its perusal, and I 
envy not that man his insensibility wbo can read thehi 
with apathy. Many of the pieces of the Bible are writ- 
ten in this sublime manner : one psalm, I think the 18th, 
is a perfect master-piece, and has been imitated by many - 
poets. Compare these, or the above quoted from War- 
ton, wkh the finest piece in Pope, and then judge of the 
rank which he holds as a poet. Another instance of the 
subKme in poetry I will give you, from Akenside^s ad- 
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mirable " Pleasures of Imagination/' where, speaking of 
the soul, he says, she 

" Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the heav*ns. 
And yok'd with whirlwinds, and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day.' 



» 



Many of these instances of sublimity will occur to you in 
Thomson. 

James begs leave to present you with Bloomfield's Far- 
mer's Boy. Bloomfield has no grandeur or height ; he is 
a pastoral poet, and tlie simply sweet is what you are to 
expect from him ; nevertheless, his descriptions are some- 
times little inferior to Thomson. 



How pleased should I be, Neville, to have you with 
us at Nottingham ! Our fire*side would Jbe* d^KghtfuL —I 
should profit by your sentiments and experience, and you 
possibly might g»in a little ^from my small bookish know- 
ledge. But I am afraid that time will never come : your 
time of apprenticeship is nearly expired, and, in all ap» 
p^rance, the small residue that yet remains will be passed^ 
in hated London. When you are emancipated, you Jtvill 
have to mix in the bustle of the world, in all probability, 
also, far from home; so that when we have just learfit 
how happy we might mutually make ourselves^ we fihd 
scarcely a shadow of a probability of ever having the <qp- 
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portunity. Well, well, it is in vain to resist the immutable 
decrees of fate. 



X 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, April, 1801. 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

As I know you will participate with me in the plea- 
sure I receive from literary distinctions, I hasten to in- 
form you, that my poetical Essay on Gratitude is printed 
in this month's Preceptor ; that my remarks on Warton 
are promised insertion in the next month's Mirror ; and 
that my Essay on Truth is printed in the present (April) 
Monthly Visitor. The Preceptor I shall not be able to 
send you until the end of this month. The Visitor you 
will herewith receive. The next month's Mirror I shall 
consequently buy. I wish it were not quite so expensive, 
as I think it a very good work. Benjamin Thomson, 
Capel Loffi, Esq., Robert Bloomfield, Thomas Dermody, 
Mr. Gilchrist, under the signature ofOctavius, Mts. Blor^ 
a noted female writer, under the signature of Q.2^., are 
corresponden^ts ; and the editors are not only men of 
genius and taste, but of the greatest respectability. As I 
shall now be a regular contributor to this work, and as I 
think it contains much good matter, I have half an inclin- 
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ation to take it in, more especially ias you have got the 
prior volumes : but in the present state of my finances it 
will not be prudent, unless you accede to a proposal, 
which, I thinks will be gratifying to yourself. — It is, to 
take it in conjunction with me ; by whieh means we shaU 
both have the same enjoyment of it, with half the expence. 
It is of little consequence who takes them, only he must be 
(expeditious in reading them. If you have any the least 
objection to this scheme, do not suppress it through any 
regard to punctilio. I have only proposed it, and it is not 
very material whether you concur or not; biily exercise 
your own discretion. 

You say, (speaking of a passage concerning you in my 
last,) ^* this is compliment sufficient ; the rest must be 

> 

flattery." — Do you seriously, Neville, think me enable of 
flatteiy? 

As you well know I am a carping, critical little dog^ 
you w^ not be surprised at my observing that there is 
one figure in your last that savours rather of the ludi-r 
cr<His, when you talk ^Df a ^^ buttei^y hopping from book to 
boc^*" 

As to the something that I am to find out, that is a 
perpetual bar to your progress in knowledge, &c., I am 
inclined to think. Doctor, it is merely conceit. You fimcy 
that you cannot write a letter — you dread its idea ; you 
conceive that a work of four volumes would require the 
labours of a life to read through; you persuade yourself 

VOL. I. c 
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tl^it you cannot retain what you read, and in despair do 
not attempt to conquer these visionary impediments. 
Confidence, Neville, in cme's own abilities, is a sure fore- 
runner (in similar circumstances with the present) of suc- 
cess. As an illustraticm of this, I beg leave to adduce the 
cxaofple of Pc^e, who had so high a sense, in his youth» 
or rather in his infancy^ of Ins ovm capacity, that there 
was nothing of which, when once set about, h^ ^d not 
ihink himself capable; and, as Dr. Johnson has observed, 
the natural consequence of this minute perception of his 
own powers, was his arriving at as high a pitch of perfec- 
tion as it was possible for a man with bis i^w natural en- 
dowments to attain* 



When you wish to read Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
send for them : I have lately purchased them. I have now 
a large library. My mother allows me ten pounds per 
annum for clothes. I always dress in a respecti^le and 
even in a genteel manner, yet I can make much less thaa 
this sum suffice. My father generally gives me one coat in 
a year, and I make two serve. I then receive one guinea 
per annum for keeping my mother's books ; one guinea per 
annum pocket-money ; and by other means I gain, perhaps, 
two guineas more per annum : so that I have been able to 
buy pretty many ; and when you come home^ you will find 
tne in my study, surrounded with books and papers. I 
am a perfect garreteer : great part of my library, however, 
consists of professional books. Have you read Burke oa 
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the Sublime ? Knox's Winter £v«ung ?— Can lend thtm 
to you, if you have not. 

Really, Neville, were you fully sensible how much my 
time is occupied, principally about my profession, as a 
primary concern, and in the hours necessarily set apart to 
relaxation, on polite literature, to which, as a hobby-horse, 
I am very desirous of paying some attention, you would not 
be angry at my delay in writing, or my short letters. It is 
always with joy that I devote a leisure hour to you, as it 
affords you gi*atification ; and rest assured^ that I always 
participate in your pleasure, and poignantly Mi every 
adverse incident which causes you pain. 

Permit me, however, again to observe, that one of my 
sheets is equal to two of yours ; and I cannot but consider 
this is^ a kind of fallacious deception, for you always tbitok 
that your letters contain so much more than mine beettuse 
they occupy more room. If you were to count the words, 
the difference would not be so gHeat. Ydu muistt aldo take 
!n account the unsealed communieations to perfodioidl 
works, which I now reckon a part rfmy letter; mtd there- 
fore you must excuse my concluding oh the fiihst shetiit by 
assuring you that I still remain 

Your friend and brother, 

H. K.WHITEi 

P. S. A postcri^t is a natural appendage to a letter. •— 
I only have to say, that positively you shall receive a 

c 2 
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six of dgfat sheet letter, and that written legiUy/ ere 
l<»g. 



TO MR. BOOTH. 

Nottiqgfaain, August ISth, 1801. 
DEAR SIB, 

I MUST beg leave to apologize for not having re- 
turned my sincere acknowledgments to y oursdf and Mrs. 
Booth, for your very acceptable pres^its, at an earlier 
period. I now, however, acquit myself of the du^ ; and 
assure you, that from both of the works I have received 
much gratification and edification, but more particularly 
firom one on the Trinity^ a production whidi displays 
much erudition, and a very laudable zeal fiir the true 
interests of rdigion. Religious pdemics, indeed, have 
sddom farmed a part of my studies; thoi^^ whenever 
I happened aocidaitally to turn my thou^ts to die 
sobfect of the Protestant doctrine of the Godhead, and 
compared it with Arian and Sodnian, many donbls inter- 
fered, and I even began to think that the mote niody 
the solgect was investigated, the more perfdezed it would 
appear, and was on the point of forming a resofaitioii to 
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go to heavea in my own way, without, mrfd l ing or 
involving myself in the inextrici^ble labyrinth of contro^ 
versial dispute, when I received and perused thb eKcdl« 
lent treatise, which finally cleared up the mists which my 
Ignorance had conjured around me, and clearly pointed out 
the real truth. The intention of the author pre- 
cluded the possibility of his employing the ornaments 
and graces of composition in his work; for as it was 
meant for all ranks, it must be suited to all capacities; 
but the arguments are drawn up and arranged in so 
forcible and perspicuous a manner, and are written so 
plainly, yet pleasingly, that I was absolutely charmed 
with them. 

The " Evangelical Clergyman" is a very smart piece ; 
the author possesses a considerable portion of sarcastic 
spirit, and no little acrimony, perhaps not consistent with 
the Christian meekness which he wishes to inculcate; I 
consider, however, that London would not have many 
graces,, or attractions, if despoiled of all the amusements 
to which, in one part of his pamphlet, he objects, f n 
theory^ the destruction of these vicious recreations is 
very fine : but in practice, I am afraid he, would find it 
quite different. • ♦ * The other parts of thia 
piece are very just, and such as every person must sub- 
scribe to. Clergymen, in general, are not what they 

ought to be; and I think Mr. has pointed out 

their duties very accurately. But I am afiraid I shall be 
deemed impertinent and tiresome, in troubling you with 
ill-timed and obtrusive opinions, and b^ leaver there^ 

c 3 
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Ibitj to donolude, with respects to yourself and Mrs. 
Bdothy by assttring you that I am, according to custom 
from time immemorial, and in due form, 

Dear Sir, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
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TO MR. HARRIS. 

Nottingham, , 1802, 

DEAR SIR, 

I MUfiT stand sel&accused of negligence fer not having 
written to you sooner, on the subject of Parkhursfs 
Greek Leiiicon, which you were so good as to inform 
IBC you could obtain for 2L 2s.; but at the time you 
left the note at our house, I was at Chesterfield, from 
whence I did not return until the ensuing week, and my 
mother having forgotten to mention the circumstance of 
your note being wcitten in the Monthly Mirror, I never 
knew -of it, until a considerable lime afterwards, when i 
casually cast my eye upon it, as I was prq>aring the 
numbers to be bound. I have also expected, for some 
time, to hear of your return to Nottingham, as from what 
you said previous to your departure, I concluded yon 
Were not going to bid us a final farewell. I now suppose 
you have obtained a situation elsewhere, but in what 
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part of this great world, I am totally at a loss to imagine. 
For any thing 1 know to the contrary, you may be shiv- 
ering in Nova-Zembla, or sweltering under the line; 
quaffing the milk of the cocoa-nut under the broad 
bananas of the Indies, or breathing the invigorating air 
of liberty in the half-cultivated wilds of North America. 
I have some sort of a prepossession, however, that you are 
not quite so far removed from the fogs of our Britislv 
atmosphere, but rather think you are concealed Amid 
its vapours. I am the more inclined to favour this latter 
supposition, though not so romantic as the former by hal^ 
— because Mr. S * *, who will forward this letter, has 
signified the same to me. 

Since your departure, I have made some progress in 
the Greek, but was stopt for the want of a Lexicon. I 
lately purchased a second-hand Schrevelius, (Greek and 
Latin,) which has pretty well answered my purpose, but 
Parkhurst is still desirable, and if you will have the 
goodness to obtain me the one you mentioned, I shall be 
obliged/ to you, and will remit you the price, wherever 
you may happen to be, and in the manner you may 
judge the most convenient. 

I can assure you, I begin to feel your loss severely, 
and, as the summer approaches, shall do it the more^ 
for I consider the hours I passed with you at the Trent 
Bridge, as the most delightfully tranquil of my life; 
though dashed, at intervals, by the recollection that I 
had to brave all the horrors of the night,, the walking 
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spectres and the lurking assassins ia my way home, over 
(he meadows. Seriously, now I wonder, how you could 
leave so many attractions, to a mind like your's, when 
you possessed an easy competency, in pursuit of preca- 
rious wealth. I can give you a line of Horace to this, 
effect, but my Latinity is very stale — 

** Quod satis est, cui contingit, nihil amplius optet." 

I hope you will not think me impertinent, in thus 
obtruding my gaping wonderments on your notice, nor 
think roe a believer in the truth of that impertinent 
Greek Proverb " toXXoi |xaSi}Tai xpstrroyeg hdeurxaXoov" 
Had it been xvisery instead of " better^'* this would have 
been more applicable, but you see how ambitious I am of 
forcing my learning on your notice. Phiy do have the 
goodness to inform me whether in writing in the Greek 
character, there is not some mode of joining the letters, 
without making use of tliose plaguey contractioiis ; in my 
present way, as above, I find it wretchedly tiresome. 

You see, I b^n to talk to you as if I were a regular 
rorrespondent ; in fiict, it is in that very Kght I wish to 
consider myself and it depends on you to determine 
whether I shall enjoy that pleasure. I confoss, aU the 
advantage will be on my side, without any thing ade- 
quate to compensate for it on roor^s. But, — liai^ these 
** buts,** how they bother one* jBW, the foct is, I have 
nothing interesting on the subject, though I have been 
latHng my brains several minutes to discover something. 
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TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 

Nottingham, 1808. 

DEAR SIR, 

I AM sure you will excuse me for not having immediately 
answered your letter, when I relate the cause. — I was 
preparing, at that moment when I received yours, a 
volume of poems for the press, which I shall shortly see 
published. I finished and sent them off for London last 
night ; and I now hasten to acknowledge your letter. 

I am very happy that any poem of mine should meet 
with your approbation. I prefer the cool and dispas- 
sionate praise of the discriminate few^ to the boisterous 
applause of the crtmi. 

' Our professions neither of them leave much leisure 
for the study of polite literature ; I myself have, how- 
ever, coined time, if you will allow the metaphor ; and 
while I have made such a proficiency in the law, as has 
ensured me the regard of my gavernorsj J have paid my 
secret devoirs to the ladies of Helicon. My draughts 
at the " fountain Arethuse," it is true, have been prin- 
cipally made at the hour of midnight, when even the guar- 
dian nymphs of the well may be supposed to have slept ^ 
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they are, consequently, stolen and forced. I do not see 
any thing in the confinement of our situations, in the 
mean time, which should separate congenial minds. A 
literary acquaintance is, to me, always valuable; and a 
friend^ whether lettered or unlettered, is highly worth 
cultivation. I hope we shall both of us have enough 
leisure to keep up an intimacy which began very agreeably 
for me, and has been suffered to decay with r^ret. 

I am not able to do justice to your unfortunate friend 
Gill ; I knew him only superficially, and yet I saw enough 
of his unassuming modesty, and simplicity of manners, 
to feel a conviction that he had a valuable heart. The 
verses on the other side are perhaps beneath mediocrity ; 
they are, sincerely, the work of thirty minutes this morning, 
and I send them to you with all their imperfecticms on 
their head. 

Perhaps they will have sufficient merit for the Notting- 
ham paper ; at least their locality will shield them a little 
in that situation, and give them an interest they do not 
otherwise possess. 

Do you think calling the Naiads of the fountains 
** Nymphs of Paon'* is an allowable liberty ? The allusion 
is to their healthy and bracing qualities. 

The last line of the seventh stanza contains an apparent 
pleonasm^ to say no worse of it, and yet it was not written 
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as such. The idea was from the shriek of Death (personi- 
fied) and the scream of the dying man. 



ELEGY 

Occasumed hy the death of Mr, GUl^ who woi drowned in the River 
Trenty while bathings 9th August, 1802. 

1. 
He sunk— th* impetuous river roll'd along. 

The sullen wave betrayM his dying breath ;* 
And rising sad the rustling sedge among. 

The gale of evening touch'd the chords of death. 

2. 

Nymph of the Trent ! why didst not thou appear 
To snatch the victim from thy felon wave ! 

Alas ! too late thou cam'st to embalm his bier. 
And deck with water-flags his early grave. 

3. 
Triumphant, riding o'er its tumid prey, 

Rolls the red stream' in sanguinary pride ; 
While anxious crowds, in vain, expectant stay, 

And ask the swoln corse from ths murdering tide. 



* This line may appear somewhat obscure. It alludes to the last 
bubbling of the water, after a person has sunk^ caused by the final 
expiration of the air from the lungs : inhalation, by introducing the 
water, produces suffocation. 
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4. 

The stealing tear-drop stagnates in the eye. 
The sudden sigh by friendship's bosom prov'd, 

I mark them rise — I mark the gen'ral sigh ; 
Unhappy youth ! and wert thou so belov'd? 

5. 
On thee, as lone I trace the Trent's green brink. 

When the dim twilight slumbeH on the glade ; 
On thee my thoughts shall dwell, nor Fancy shrink 

To hold mysterious converse with thy shade. 

t 

6. 

Of thee, as early I, with vagrant feet. 

Hail the grey-sandalM mom in Colwick's vale. 

Of thee my sylvan reed shall warble sweet. 
And wild-wood echoes shall repeat the tale. 

7. 
And, oh ! ye nymphs of Paeon ! who preside 

O'er running rill and salutary stream. 
Guard ye in future well the halcyon tide 



From the rude Death-shriek and the dying scream. 
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TO MR. M. HARRIS. 

Nottingham, 28th March, 1802. 
DEAlt SIR^ 

r WAS greatly surprised at your letter of the twenty- 
seventh, fol- I had in reality given you. up. for lost. I 
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should long since have written to you, in answer to your 
note about the Lexicon, but was perfectly ignorant of 
the place (^ your abode. For any thing I knew to the 
contrary, you might /have been quaffing the juice of the 
cocoa-nut under the broad bananes of the Indies, breath- 
ing the invigorating air of liberty in the broad savannahs 
of America, or sweltering beneath the line. I had, how- 
ever, even then, some sort of a presentiment that you 
were not quite so far removed from our foggy atmo- 
sphere, but not enough to prevent me from being asto- 
nished at finding you so near us as Leicester. You tell 
me I must not ask you what you are doing ; I am, never- 
theless, very anxious to know; not so much, I flatter 
mysdf, from any inquisitiveness of spirit, as from a de- 
sire to hear of your welfare. Why, my friend, did you 
leave us ? possessing, as you did, if not exacdy the otium 
cum dtgnitatej something very like it ; having every com- 
fort and enjoyment at your call, which the philosophical 
mind can find pleasure in; and, above all, blessed with 
that easy competence, that sweet independence, which 
renders the fatigues of employment supportable, and even 
agreeable. 

Quod satis est^ cut contingtt, nihil amplius optet. 

Certainly, to a man of your disposition, no situation 
could have more charms than yours at the Trent-Bridge; 
I regard those hours which I spent with you ther^ while 
the moon-beam was trembling on the waters^ and the haip 
of Eolus was giving us its divine swells and dying falls, as 
thenmt sw^dy^trftnqiiilof my life* > : - . / - • 
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I have applied myself rather more to Latin than to 
Greek since you left us. I make use of Schrevelius's 
Lexicon, but shall be obliged to you to buy me the Park- 
hurst, at any decent price, if possible. Can you tell me 
any mode of joining the letters in writing in the Greek 
character ; I find it difficult enough. The following is my 
manner ; is it right ? * 



I can hardly flatter myself that you will give yonrsdf 
Jie trouble of corresponding with me, as all the advantage 
would be on my side, without any thing to compensate for 
it on yours ; but *— but in fact I do not know what to say 
ftirther, — only, that whenever you shall think me worthy 
of a letter, I shall be highly gratified. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, 10th Febniviy, 1805. 

DEAR NEVILLE, 



Now with r€^rd to the subscription, I shall certainly 
ngree to this mode of publication, and I am very much 

• Tht hw Qrttk words i«hioh Mgwed wm^hMHiMl^^ViillfP*. 
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obliged to you for what you say regarding it* Bat we 
must wait (except among your private friends) until we 
get Lady Derby's answer, and Proposals are printed- I 
think we shall readily raise 350, though Nottingfawi is 
the worst place imaginable for any thing of that kind. 
Even envy will interfere. I shall send proposals to Ches- 
terfield, to .my uncle ; to Shefl&eld, to Miss Gales's, (book- 
sellers,) whom I saw at Chesterfield, and who have lately 
sent me a pressing invitation to S— , accompanied with 
a desire of Montgomery (the Poet Paul Positive) U> see 
me; to Newark — Allen and Wright, my firiends there, 
(the latter a bookseller;) and I think if they were stitched 
up with all the Monthly Mirrors, it would promote the 
subscription. You are not to take any moneyj that 
would be absolute begging: the subscribers put down 
their names, and pay the bookseller of whom they get 
the copy. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, loth March, ISOSr. 

D£AR NEVILLE, 

I AM cured of patronage hunting ; I will not expose 

myself to any more similar mortifications, but shall thank 

you to send the manuscripts to Mr. Hill, with a note, 
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stating that I had written to the Duchess, and receiving 
no answer, you had called, and been informed by a 
servant, that in all probability she never read the letter, as 
she desired to know what the book was left there for ; that 
you had, in consequence, come away with the manuscripts, 
under a conviction that your brother would give Her 
Grace no further trouble. State also, that you have re- 
ceived a letter from me, expressing a desire that the pub- 
lication might be proceeded on without any further 
solicitation or delay, 

A name of eminence was, nevertheless, a most desirable 
thing to me in Nottingham, as it would attach more 
respectability to the subscription ; but I see all further 
efforts will only be productive of procrastination. 



I think you may as well begin to obtain subscribers 
amongst friends now, though the proposals may not be 
issued at present. 

I have got twenty-three, without making the affair 
public at all, among my immediate acquaintance: and 
mind, I neither solicit nor draw the conversation to the 
subject, but a rumour has got abroad, and has been 
received more favourably than I expected. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, sd hkwy, ItOS. 

DEAR NEVILLE, 

I HAVE just gained a piece of intelligence which 
much vexes me. Robinson, the bookseller, knows that 
I have written to the Duchess of Devonshire^ and he 
took the liberty (certainly an unwarrantable one) to men. 
tion it to * * *, whose # • • 

was inscribed to Her Grace. Mr. • * said, that 
unless I had got a friend to deliver the poems, personally f 
into the hands of Her Grace, it was a hundred to one 
that they ever reached her ; that the porter at the lodge 
burns scores of letters and packets a dav. and particti- 
larly all letters by the two-penn- -*-"">«*™«» ^ ^ /»<> 
the fire. The rest, if tb- - •♦V ^ ^ «»? .M*«^.-«C .^G?^ 
as inscribed with a ''^ ^"^ ^ "»^ neeesmrib/, with my 
into a closet, to '^^ pi-eferment. He says he will be an- 
way he procef* ^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ obtain a scholarship^ 
door, and -^iW^^^" adequate to my support That by the 
Grace the^^^ ^^^^ ®^ ^^® years' standing, I shall of course 
thededi*^ a Fellow (2001. a-year); that with the Fellow- 
compl' ^ may hold a Professorship, (500L per annum,) and 
cQjnpiving or curacy, until better preferments occur. He 
ys, that there is no uncertainty in the church to a truly 

]apas man, and a man of abilities and eloquence. That 
jjQ^osewho are unprovided for, are generally men whp« 

D 2 
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post letters, and burnt. If my manuscripts are destroyed* 
I am ruined, but I hope it is otherwise. However, I 
think you bad better call immediately, and ask for a par- 
cel of Mr. H. White, of Nottingham. They will, of 
course, say they have no such parcel ; and then, perhaps, 
you may hare an opportunity of asking whether a packet, 
left in the manner you left mine, had any probability 
of reaching the Duchess. If you obtain no satia&ction, 
there remains no way of re-obtuning my volume but 
this (and I fear you will never agree to put it in exe- 
cution); to leave a card, with your name inscribed, (Mr. 
J. N. White,) and call the next day. If you are admitted, 
you will state to Her Grace the purport of your errand, 
ask for a volume of poems in manuscript, sent by your 
brother a fortnight ago, with a letter, (say from Notting- 
ham, as a reas<»i why I do not wait on her,) requesting 
permission of dedication to her; and that as you found 
Her Urace had uul .^^e\yed them, you bad taken the 
liberty, after many enqmries ai J«r door, to request to sed 
her ia person. 

I hope your diffidence will not be putt to this test; I 
hope yon will get the poems without trouble: ^as for be"-- 
ging patronage, I am tired to the soul of it, andV shall give 




TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Notdngbam, ■ 1803. 

DEAR NEVLLIJ^ 

I WRLTE you witli intelligence of a very importRBt 
nature. You some time ago had an intimation of my. 
wish to enter tbe church, in case my deafiiess was not 
removed. — About a week ago I became acquainted with 
the Rev. , late of St. John's Coll^, Cam- 
bridge, and in consequence of what he has said, I ban 
finally determined to enter myself of Trinity CdJeijQ, 
Cambridge, with the approbation of all my frioids. 

Mr. says that it is a shame to keep me avay 

from the universi^, uid that circumstances are of no 
importance. He says, that if I am entered of Tiiajsy, 
where they are all select men, I mnst necatarihf, with mv 
abilities, arrive at preferment. He says he will be an- 
swerable that the first year I shall obtain a sctK^arsfaqi^ 
ae an exhibition adequate to my support. That by the 
Isine I have been of five years' standing I shall of coorip 
become a Fellow (2001. a-year) ; that with the 1 
xl^ l m^ hold ft Profes«>rship, (500L per a 
s living or curacy, nntil better preferments oeem 
says, that there is no uncertainttf in the chnrei »* 
^IJOBS man, and a man of nmhies and A>go^^ J 
^H|e who 4i« mtpFovi re ga"^ 
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having no interest, are idle drones, or dissolute de- 
bauchees, and therefore ought not to expect advance- 
ment. That a poet, in particular, has the means of pa- 
tronage in his pen : and that, in one word, no young 
man can enter the church (except he be of family) with 
better prospects than myself. On the other hand, Mr. 
Enfield has himself often observed, that my deafness 
will be an insuperable obstacle to me as an attorney, and 
has said how unfortunate a thing it was for me not to 
have known of the growing defect, in my organs of 
hearing, before I articled myself. Under these circum- 
stances, I conceive I should be culpable did I let go so 

good an opportunity as now occurs. Mr. -— 

will write to all his university friends, and he says there 
is so much liberality there, that they will never let a 
young man of talents be turned from his studies by want of 
cash. 

* Yesterday I spoke to Mr. Enfield, and he, with nn- 

• . - * 

exampled generosity, said that he saw clearly what an ad- 
vantageous thing it would be for me; that I must be 
sensible what a great loss he and Mr. Coldham would 

suffer; but that he was certain neither he, nor Mr. 

• 

C— f could oppose themselves to any thing which 

was so much to my advantage. When Mr. C • 

returns from London, the matter will be settled with my 

*> .... 

mother. . 

All my mother's friends seem to think this an excellent 
thing fi>r me, and will do all in their power to forward 
me» 
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Now we come to a very important part of die business -^ 
ihe means, I shall go with my friend Robert, in the ci^a- 
^ city of Sizar^ to whom the expense is not more than 60l« 
per annum. Towards this sum my mother will contribute 
SOI.9 bdng what she allows me now for clothes ; (by this 
means she will save my board :) and for the residue, I 
must trust to getting a Scholarship, or Chapel Clerk's post 
But in order to make this residue cerjtain^ I shall, at the 
expiration of twelve months, publish a second volume of 
poems by subscription. 



My friend, Mr. says, that so far as his means 

will go, I shall never ask assistance in vain. He has but 
a small income, though of great family. He has just 
lost two rectories by scruples of conscience, and now 

preaches at for 8OI. a-year. The following 

letter he put into my hand as I was leaving him, after 
having breakfasted with him yesterday. He put it into 
my hand, and requested me not to read it until I got 
home. It is a breach of trust letting you see it ; but I 
wisii you to know his character. 

" My dear Sir, 
"I sincerely wish I had it in my power to render you 
** any essential service, to facilitate your passing through 
** College: believe me, I have the «?///, but not the means. 
** Should the enclosed be of any service, either to pur- 
** chase books, or for other pocket expenses, I request 
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«< your laooeptanoe of it : but must entreat you not to 
^ notice it, either to im/selfj or any living creatur^. I pray 
*^ Ood that you may employ diose talents that he has 
^^ <given you to his glory) and tp the benefit of his people. 
^ I have great fears fi>r you; the t^piptojions of CoU^e 
^* aae great* Bcdieve me 

« Very jsinc^rely yours, 



The enclosure was 21. 2s. I could AOt jrefi)^ what w^ 
so delicately ofifered, though I was sorry to take it: he is 
truly an amiable character. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingfaam, ji IS03. 
BEAR NEVILLE, 

You may conceive with what emotions I read your 
brotherly letter; I feel a very great degree of aversion 
to burthening my family any more than I have done, and 
now do ; but an offer so delicate and afiectionate I can- 
not refose, and if I should need pecuniary assistance, 
which I am in hopes I shall not, at least after the Jlrst 
year^ I shall without a moment's hesitation apply to my 
brother Neville. 

My college schemes yet remain in a considerable degree 
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of uncertainty ; I am very uneasy thereabouts. I have 
not heard from Cambridge yet, and it is very doubtful 
whether there be a vacant Sizarship in Trinity : so that I 
can write you no further information on Ab head. 



I suppose you have seen my review in this month's 
Mirror, and that I need not comment upon it; such a re* 
view I neither expected, nor in &ct deserve. 

I shall not send up the Mirror this month, oA ibis ac- 
count, as it is policy to keep it ; and you have, n6 doubts 
received one from Mr. Hill. 

The errors in the Greek quotation I perceived the 
moment I got down the first copies, and altered them, in 
most, with the pen ; they are very unlucky ; I have sent 
up the copies for the reviews myself, in order that T might 
make the correction in them. 

I have got now to write letters to all the reviewers, and 
hope you will excuse my abrupt conclusion of this letter on 
that score. 

I am, 

Dear Neville, 

Affectionately yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

I shall write to Mr. Hill now the first thing ; I owe 
much to him. 



i 
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TO MR. R. W. ALMOND. 



Nottingham, 2 2d November, 1805. 



pEAR ROBERT, 



- I WAS happy enough to be introduced to Mr. Robinson * 
a few days ago; I passed half an hour with him alone, 
by his desire, and afterwards took tea and supper with 
him, his wife and daughter, at Mrs. M * * 's. I cannot 
describe to you, in adequate terms, the domestic cha- 
racter of this venerable man. He is all cheerfulness 
and complacency, good-humoured, and sometimes even 
jocose ; his conversation at the same time instructive, and, 
in no common degree, entertaining. He is full of anec- 
dotes of eminent pious characters of the last century, as 
well as of this. He knew Mr. Venn very well, and he 
is intimate with O * * * : he gave us a most affecting re- 
presentation of his last interview with the former, just 
before his death. He depicted the resigned and placid 
countenance of the aged and dying Christian, so ad- 
mirably in his features, and suited his voice so exactly 
to the affecting state of a very old man, sinking under 



* The late Rev. Mr. Robinson, Vicar of St. Mary's^ Leicester ; the 
muthor of " Scripture Characters," Sec, &c. 
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the weight of years, that he actually drew tears into my 
eyes. During the whole evening, I was pleased to observe 
he directed his whole conversation to me, and, as he had 
before slightly examined me, it gave me the assurance 
that he was satisfied with me. He promised me every 
assistance that he could command, and when we shook 
hands at parting, he said, " Mr. White, I wish you may 
live to become an ornament to the Ministry ; I trust yoa 
will have assistance. Fear not, go on, and the Lord 
prosper you." He recommended me to labour at the 
Greek very diligently, and thought I had delayed it too 
long. 

My dear friend, I cannot adequately express what 1 
owe to you on the score of religion. 1 told Mr. Robiason 
you were the Jirst instrument of my being brought to 
think deeply on religious subjects; and I feel more and 
more every day, that if it had not been for you, I might, 
most probably, have been now buried in apathy and un- 
conceiTi. Though I am in a great measure blessed, — I 
mean blessed withjfe?M, now pretty stedfast, and heavy 
convictions, I am far from being happy. My sins hat^e 
been of a dark hue, and manifold : I have made Fame 
my God, and Ambition my shrine. 1 have placed all 
my hopes on the things of this world. I have knelt to 
Dagon ; I have worshipped the evil creations of my own 
proud heart, and God had well nigh turned his counte- 
nance from me in wrath; perhaps one step further, and 
he might have shut me for ever from his rest. I now 
turn my eyes to Jesus, my saviour, my atonement, with 
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hope and confidence: he will not repulse the imploring* 
penitent; his arms are open to all, they are open even 
to me; and in return for such a mercy, what can I do 
less than dedicate my whole life to his service ? My 
thoughts would fain recur at intervals to my former 
delights, but I am now on my guard to restrain and keep 
them in* I know now *mhere they cfu^ht to concenter, and 
with the blessing of God, they shall there all tend. 

My next publication of poems will be solely religious. 
I shall not destroy those of a difiEerent nature, which now 
lie before me; but they will, most probably, sleep in my 
desk, until, in the good time of my great Lord and 
Master, I shall receive my passport from this world of 
vanity. I am now bent on a higher errand than that 
of the attainment of poetical fame ; poetry, in future, will 
be my relaxation^ not my employment. — Adieu to literary 
ambition! " You do not aspire to be prime minister," said 
Mr. Robinson, " you covet a far higher character ; to be 
the humblest among those who minister to their Maker." 



■ w ■ ' sg 



TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

Nottingham, 
MY DEAR BEN, 



# 



And now, my dear Ben, I must confess your letter 
gave me much pain ; there is a tone of despondence in 
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it which I mast condemn, inasma^' 'ds -it ifi occasicmed 
by circmnstances which do not inrolve your own exer- 
tions, but which are Uttetfy indq)endent of yourself: if 
ybu do your duty, why lament that it is not productioe? 
In whatever situation we may be placed, there is a duly 
we owe to God and religion : it is resignation ; — nay, I 
may say, contentment All things are in the hands of 
God ; and shall we mortals (if we do not absolutely repine 
at his dispensations) be fretful under them ? I do beseech 
ybu, my dear Ben, summon up the Christian within you, 
and, steeled with holy fortitude, go on your way rgoichig ! 
There is a species of morbid sensibility to which I mysdf 
have often been a victim, which preys upon my heart, and, 
without giving birth to one actively use&l or benevolent 
feeling, does but brood on selfish sorrows, and magnify its 
own misfortunes. The evils of such a sensibility, I pray 
to God you may never feel ; but I would have you beware, 
for it grows on persons of a certain disposition before they 
are awsu-e of it. 

I am sorry my letter gave you pain, and I trust my 
suspicions were without foundation. Time, my dear Ben, 
is the discoverer of hearts, and I feel a sweet confidence 
that he will knit ours yet more closely together. 

I believe my lot in life is nearly fixed ; a month will 
tell me whether I am to be a minister of Christ, in the 
established church, or out. One of the two, I am now 
finally resolved, if it please God, to be. I know my 
own unworthiness: I feel deeply that I am (bx ftom 
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being that pure and undefiled temple of the Holy Ghost 
that a minister of the word of life ou^^j^o be; yet still I 
have an unaccountable hope that tEe Lord will sanctify my 
efforts, that he will purify me, and that I shall become His 
devoted servant. 

I am at present under afflictions and contentions of 
spirit, heavier than I have yet ever experienced. I think, 
at times, I am mad, and destitute of religion. My pride 
is not yet subdued: the unfavourable review (in the 
*' Monthly") of my unhappy work, has cut deeper than 
you could have thought; not in a literary point of view, 
but as it affects my respectability. It represents me 
actually as a beggar^ going about gathering money to 
put myself at college, when my book is worthless; and 
this with every appearance of candour. They have been 
sadly misinformed respecting me: this Review goes 
before me wherever I turn my steps ; it haunts me inces- 
santly, and I am persuaded it is an instrument in the hand 
of Satan to drive me to distraction. 1 mtist leave Notting- 
ham. If the answer of the EUand Society he unfavour- 
able, I purpose writing to the Marquis of Wellesley, to 
offer myself as a student at the academy he has instituted 
t Fort William, in Bengal, and at the proper age to take 
orders there. The missionaries at that place have done 
wonders already, and I should, I hope, be a valuable 
labourer in the vineyard. If the Marquis take no notice 
of my application, or do not accede to my proposal, 
I shall place myself in some other way of making a 
meet preparation for the holy office, either in the 
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Calvinistic Academy, or in one of the Scotch Univer- 
sities, where I shall be able to live at scarcely any ex- 
pense.* 



TO MR. R. A- 



Nottingham, 18th April, 180<^ 
MY DEAR ROBERT, 

I HAVE just received your letter. Most fervently do I 
return thanks to God for this providential opening ; it has 
breathed new animation into me, and my breast expands 
with the prospect of becoming the minister of Christ 
where I most desired it; but where I almost feared all 
probability of success was nearly at an end. Indeed, I 
had begun to turn my thoughts to the dissenters, as 
people of whom I was destined, not by cKoice, but neces- 
sity, to become the pastor. Still, although I knew I should 
be happy any where, so that I were a profitable labourer 
in the vineyard, I did, by no means, feel that calm, that 
indescribable satisfaction which I do, when I look toward 
that church, which I think, in the main, formed on the 
apostolic model, and from which I am decidedly of opi- 
nion there is no positive grounds for dissent. I return 
thanks to God for keeping me so long in suspense, for I * 

* This letter was not seen by the Editor till after the pre&tory 
memoir was pnnted. 
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know it has been beneficudto my soul, and I feel a con* 
siderahle trust that the way is now about to be made 
clear, and that my doubts and fears on this head will, 
in due time^ be removed. 

Could I be admitted to St. John's, I conclude, from 
what I have heard, that my provision would be adequate, 
not otherwise. From my mother I could depend on 15 or 
20l. a-year, if she live, toward college expenses, and I 
could spend the long vacation at home. The 20l. per 
annum from my brother would suffice for clothes,. &c. ; so 

that if I could procure 20L a year more, as you seem to 
think I may, by the kihdness of Mr. Mart}m, I conceive I 
might, with economy, be supported at college ; of this, 
however, you are the best judge. 

You may conceive how much I feel obliged by Mr. 
Martyn on this head, as well as to you, for your un- 
wearying exertions. Truly^ friends have risen up to me in 
quarters where I could not have expected them, and they 
have been raised, as it were, by the finger of God. I have 
reason, above all men, to be grateful to the Father of all 
mercies for his loving-kindness towards me ; surely no one 
can have had more experience of the fatherly concern with 
which God watches over, protects, and succours, his 
chosen seed, than I have had ; and surely none could have 
less expected such a manifestation of his grace^ and none 
could have less merited its continuance. 

* . ♦ * 

In piursuance of your injunction, I shall lay. aside Gro- 
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tius, and take up Cicero and Livy, or Tacitus. In Greek 
I must rest contented for the ensuing fourteen days with 
the Testament; I shall then have conquered the gospels, 
and, if things go on smoothly, the Acts. I shall then read 
Homer, and perhaps Plato's Phsedon, which I lately 
picked up at a stall. My classical knowledge is very super- 
ficial; it has very little depth or solidity; but I have really 
so small a portion of leisure, that I wonder at the progre% 
I do make. I believe I must copy the old dtvinesT, 
in rising at four o'clock : for my evenings are so much 
taken up with visiting the sick, and with young men who 
come for religious conversation, that there is but little time 
for study. 



wammmammmm 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

Nottingham, 24th April, 1804. 
MY DEAE BEN, 

Truly I am grieved, that whenever I undertake to be 
the messenger of glad tidings, I should frustrate my own 
design, and communicate to my good intelligence a taint 
of sadness, as it were by contagion. Most joyfully did I. 
sit down to write my- last, as I knew I had wherewith to 
administer comfort to you; and yet, after all, I find that, 
by gloomy anticipations, I have converted ray balsam into 
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bitterness, and have by no means imparted that unmixed 
pleasure which I wished to do. 

Forebodings and dismal calculations are, I am convinced, 
very useless, and I think very pernicious speculations* 
— " Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." — And 
yet how apt are we, when imminent trials molest us, to 
increase the burden by melancholy ruminations on future 
evils ! — evils which exist only in our own imaginations — 
and which, should they be realised, will certainly arrive 

r 

in time to oppress us sufficiently, without our adding to 
their existence by previous apprehension, and thus volun- 
tarily incurring the penalty of misfortunes yet in perspec- 
tive, and trials yet unborn. Let us guard, then, I beseech 
you, against these ungrateful divinations into the womb 
of futurity — we know our affairs are in the hands of one 
who has wisdom to do for us beyond our narrow prudence, 
and we cannot, by taking thought, avoid any afflictive 
dispensation which God's providence may have in store 
for us. Let us therefore enjoy with thankfulness the 
present sunshine, without adverting to the coming storm. 
Few and transitory are the intervals of calm and settled 
day with which we are cheered in the tempestuous voyage 
of life; we ought therefore to enjoy them, while they 
last, with unmixed delight, and not turn the blessing into 
a curse by lamenting that it cannot endure without in- 
terruption. We, my beloved friend, are united in our 
affections by no common bands — bands which, I trust, are 
too strong to be easilv dissevered — yet we know not what 
God may intend with respect to us, nor have we any 
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bujsiDess to enquire — we should rely on ibe mercy of our 
Father, who is in heaven--* and if we are to antidpate, we 
should hope the best. I stand self-accused therefore for 
my prurient, and, I may say, t7religwus fears. A prudent 
foresight, as it may guard us from many impending dan- 
gers, is laudable; but a morbid propensity to seize and 
brood over future ills, is agonizing, while if is uttedy 
useless, and therefore ought to be repressed. 

I have received intelligence, since writing the above, 

which nearly settles my future destinaticm. A ior 

forms me that Mr. Martyn, a fellow of St. John's, l^UB 
about 201. a-year to dispose of towards keeping a r^ 
^ous man at college— and he seems convinced that if my 
mother allows me 20L a-year more, I may live at S^. Jbhn'B 
^nrbvided I could gain admittance, which, at that collie, fs 
difficulty unless you have previously stood in the Ust Sot 
a:year» Mr. Martyn thinks, if I propose mysdf immtt^ 
diately,. I shall, get upon the foundation, and by this 
daff^ post I have transmitted testimonials of my dasiieal 
acquirements. In a few days, therefor^ I hc^ to hear 
that I am on the boards of St. John's. 

Mr. DashwoOd has informed me, that he also faaa 
received a letter from a gentleman, a magistrate near Cam^ 
bridge, ofiering me all the assistance in bis power towards 
getting through coU^e^ so as there be no obliyi^n. My 
way therefore is now pretty clear. 

I have just risen from my knees, returning thanks to our 
heavenly Fath» for tins providential openiDg-*-my heart 
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)8 qvMe f|dl. Help. me to be grateful to bim, and pray that 

I imj be a &ithful minister of his word. 

# # # « • 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham. 

MY DEAR NEVILLE, 

I SIT down with unfeigned pleasure to write in com- 
pliance with your requ^t, that I would explain to you 
ikfi real doctrines of the Church of England, or, what is 
the same thing, of the Bible. The subject is most im- 
portant) inasmuch as it affects that part of man which is 
incorruptible^ and which must exist for ever — his soul. 
When God made the brute creation, be merely embodied 
the dust of the earth, and gave it the power of locomotion, 
or.of rnovi(ig*about> and of existing in a certain sphere. In 
order to a£brd mute animals a rule of action, by which 
Ihey might be kept alive^ he implanted in them certain 
nstinct^^ from which they can never depart. Such is 
that of self-preservati(H), and the selection of proper food. 
But he not only endued man with these powers, but he 
igave him mindj or spirit — a faculty which enables him to 
TUminate on the objects which he does not see — to com- 
pare impressions — to invent — and to feel pleasure and 
•pain^ when their causes are either gone or past^ or lie in 
the future. This is what constitutes the human soul. It 
is an immaterial essence — no one knows what it consists 
€kl^ or where it resides ; the brain an4 th§ heart ai^ the 
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organs whibh it most seeMis to affect ; bat it #oitM be 
absurd to infer therefrom, thM the mlEiteirud organs of 
the heart and the brain constitute the sonl^ seeing diat 
the impressions of the mind sometimes lAect one orgati 
and sometimes the other. Thus, when any of l)ie pas- 
sions — love, hope, fear, pleasure, or pidn, are excitefd, ire 
feel them at our heart. When we discuss a topic of cool 
reasoning, the process is carried on in the brain ; jtit both 
parts are in a greater or less degree acted npion oik ifl 
occasions, and we may therefore conclude, that the soul 
I'esides in neither individual^, but is an ffMHaterki spiint, 
which occasionally impresses the one, atid ^^cCastOtttSlf 
the other. That the soul is^ irnmaterial, has been prtyred 
to a mathematical demonstration. When we str&e^ w^ 
lift up our arm — when we walk, we protrtide othr legs 
alternately-^ but when we think, we move no organ: the 
reason depends on no action of matter, but seems, as it 
were, to hover over us, to regulate the machine of our 
bodies, and to itieditate and speculate on things i^KSttttct 
as well as simple, exttmieous as well as conn&Cted wiUh 
our individual #d[&re, Without having any botid Vhfch 
can unite it With our gt*oss carpcrre^ boflies. The lAesh 
is like the tem{)orary tabernacle which the sdul ihltoblts, 
governs, and regulati^ ; but as it does not consist in ^y 
organization of matter, our bodies may die, and refdi^ 
to the dust from whence they Were tak^, while Our soiils — 
mcorporeal essences — are incapable of death and ilimi- 
failation. The spirit is that portion of God's own iln— 
inortal nature^ which he breathed into dur day ftt our 
birth, and which therefore cannot be defttroyed^ hat '=#01 
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to tidst wh«Q its earthly habitation is miiij^ 
)witk its parent dust We must admit, therefore, what all 
4ig!es and nations, savage as well as ciyilized, have ac- 
Jh^iowledged, diat we have souls, and that, as they are 
.inooxporeal, they do not die with our bodies, but are 
jneoessarily immortaL The question then naturally arises, 
what becomes of them after death ? Here man of his 
pwn wisdom must stop : — but God has thought fit, in 
his piercy, to reveal to us in a great measure the secret 
of our natures, and in the Holy Scriptures we find a 
plain and intelli^le account of the purposes of our 

* 

existence, jsnd the things we have to expect in the worid to 
pome. I ;^d here I shall just remark that the autheur 
ikky and divine inspiration of Moses are established 
beyoi^ a doubt, and that no learned man can possibly 
deny their authority. Over all nations, even among the 
i|»vages of America, cut out as it were firom the eastern 
world, there are traditions extant of the flood, of Noah, 
Mo8e% and other patriarchs, by names which come so near 
^e jNToper ones, as to remove all doubt of their identity, 
you know mankind is continually increasing in number ; 
|md consequently, if you make a calculation backwards, the 
numbers must continue lessening and lessening, until you 
come to a point where there was only one man. Well, 
fioqording to the most probable calculation, this point will 
be found to be about 5,80Q years back, viz. the time of the 
creation, making allowance for f^e flood. Moreover, there 
ai^ appearaiices upon thesur&oe of the globe, which denot^ 
the manner in which it was £bamded, and the process thus 
developed wBl b^ foon^ $o i^ree very eacactly with the 
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Jigaraivoe accoiiht of Mbistt. — (Of this 1 shall trei^ in • 
snbseqaent letter.) — Admittnig then, thatthebdoks of die 
Pentateuch were written by divine inspitationy we 'see laid 
before ns the whble history of onr rac^ and, incliiding the 
Prophets, and the New Testament^ the whole scheme of 
our future e^istcoice : we learn, in the first place, that God 
created man in a state of perfect happiness, that he was 
placed in the midst of every thing that could delight the 
^e, or &scinate the mind, and that he had only one ooni- 
mand imfiosed upon him, which he wias to keep under the 
penalty of death. Hiis command God has been pleased 
to cover to our eyes with impenetrable obscurity. Moses, 
in the figurative language of the East, calls it eating the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. But 
this we can understand, that man rebelled agdnst the com- 
mand of his Maker, and plunged himself by tKat crime 
from a state of bliss to a state of sorrow, and, in the end, of 
death. — By death here is meant, the exclusion of the soul 
from future happiness. It followed, that if Adam fell from 
bKss, his posterity inust fall, for the fruit must be like the 
parent stock : and a man made as it were dead, must like- 
wise bring forth children under the same curse. — Evil 
cannot beget good. 

' But the benign Father of the universe had pity upon 

• ■ . • 

Adam and his posterity, and, knowing the frailty of our 
nature, he did not wish to assume the whole terrors of 
his just vengeance. Still God is a being who is infinitelj' 
just J Bs weD as infinitely merct/idf and thereforiB his^ de- 
creesare' not to be dispensed with, afid his offendra 
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justioe ipusft 1^\% expiation. The case of mankind was 
4q>]orabIe ; — myriads yet unborn were implicated by the 
CfriQie of their common progenkor in ^neral ruin* But 
the mercy of God prevailed, and Jesus Christy the Mes- 
cias, of whom all ages talked before he came down 
mnopgst men, offeired himself up as an atonement for 
man's crimes. — The Son of God himself infinite in 
m^cy, offiiired to take up the human form, to undergo 
the severest pains of h.uman life^ aQd the severest pangs 
of death; he offered to lie under the power of the grave 
fbra certain period, ao^, in a word, to sustain all the 
punishment of our primitive disobedience in the stead of 
man. The atonement was infinite, because God's justice 
is infinite; wd nothing but such an atonement could have 
saved the fallen race. 

The death of Christ then takes away the stain of ori- 
l^al sin, and gives man at least the powjsr qf attaining 
eternal bliss. Still our salvation is conditional, and we 
have certain requisiticms to comply with ere we can be 
secure of heaven. — The next question then is, What are 
the conditions on which we are to be saved ? The word 
of God here comes in again in elucidation of our duty : 
the chief point insisted upon is, that we should keep 
God's Law contained in the Ten Commandments ; but as 
the omission or breach of one article of the twelve tables 
is a crime just of as great magnitude as the original 
tiUi and entails the penalty on us as much as if we had 
infinnged the whole, God, seeing our frailty, provided a 
means of e£fecting our salvation^ in which nothing should 
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be required of ns but reliance on his truth. «-^ Ood sent 
the Sffviour to bear the weight of our sins : he, th«!e-' 
fore, recpiires us to believe implicitly, that through his 
blood we shall be accepted. This is the succedaneum 
which he imposed in lieu of the observance of die mOnA 
law. Faith! B£LI£ve, and ye shall be saved. — Hft 
requires from us to throw ourselves upon the Redeemer, 
to look for acceptance through him alone, to r^ard oaiv 
selves as depraved, debased, fallen creatures, who can do 
nothing worthy in his sight, and who only hope for metty 
through the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ> Faidi is 
the foundation-stone ; Faith is the superstructure*, Faitb 
is all in alL — " By Faith are ye saved ; by Faith are 
ye justified.' 
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How easy, my dear Neville, are the conditions God 
imposes upon us ! He only commands us to ieel the tie 
of common gratitude, to trust in the mediation of bis 
Son, and all shall be forgiven us. And shall our pride, 
our deluded imaginations, our false philosophy, interfiire 
to blind our eyes to the beauties of so benevolent, so 
benign a system ? — Or shall earthly pleasures engross all 
our thoughts, nor leave space for a care for our souls ? — 
God forUd. As for Faith, if our hearts are hardened, 
and we cannot feel that implicit, that fervent bdfief^ 
which the Scripture requires, let us pray to God, that 
he will send his Holy spirit down upon us, that he will 
enlighten our understanding with the knowledge of that 
truth which is too vast, too sublime for human understand- 
ings, unassisted by Divine Grace, to comprehend. 

j: 4 
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I^.hlivf hare {drawn a basty oiltUne ^ the goepel^idaB 

of aalration. In a future letter I shall endeavonr to fill 

i^iqp. At present I shall only say^ diink on these things I 

-rrXbey are of moment mconcehrable.— -Read your BiUe^ 

i|i pider to confirm yoUrself in these snUime truths, and 

Piqr. to God to sanctify to you the instructions it am* 

tahui*. A% preseot I would turn your attention, exclu-^ 

fiil"dy> to the JKew Testament Read also the book which 
aocompaniies this letter ; -» it is by the great Locke, and 

will serve to show you what so illustrious a; phUosqpher 

tboi^t of Revelation, 



TO MR.R. A-- 



Nottingham, May Uh, ia04. 
BEAU aos^RT, 



. You don't know how I long to hear how your declam** 
a^W was received, and ^^ all about it," as we say in^ 
thfl^ parts. I hope to see it, when I see its author and 
pronpuncer* Themistocles, no doubt, received due praisa 
from you for his valour and subUety; but I trust you 
poured down a torrent of eloquent indignation upon the 
ruling principles of his actions, and the motive of bis 
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cdnduct, while you exalted the mild - and ntiaiMwiriing 
virtoes q{ hi» more amiable mal. The object of The^ 
mistodes was the a^randisement of himad^ that of 
Aristides the wdfare and prosperity of the state. Tfapa 
one endteFoiired , to swell the ^ory of his country 9 the 
other to promote its security^ ^Uemal and ^intemal^ 
foreign and domestic* While you estimated the services 
which Themistodes rendered to the state, in opposition 
to those of Aristides, you of course remembered that 
the former had the largest scope for action, and that he 
influenced his countrymen to fall into all his plans, while 
they banished his competitor, not by his superior wis* 
dom or goodness, but by those intrigues and factious 
artifices which Aristides would have disdained. The- 
mistocles certainly did use bad means to a desirable end ; 
and if we may assume it as an axiom, that Providence 
wiir forward the designs of a good sooner than those of 
a bad man ; whatever inequality of abilities there may be 
between the two characters, it will follow that, had 
Athens^^ remained under the guidance of Aristides, it would 
have been better for her. The difference between The- 
mistodes and Aristides seems to me to be this : That the 
former was a wise and a fortunate man ; and that the 
latter, though he had equal wisdom, had hot equal gGknl 
fortune. We may admire the heroic qualities and tbe 
crafty policy of the one, but to the temperate and disin- 
terested patriotism, the good and virtuous dispositions 
of the other, we can alone give the meed of heart-felt 
ptaise. 
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I only mean by this, that we must not infer Themistocles 
to kaye been the better or the greater man, because he 
rendered more essential services to the state than Aristides, 
aor even that his system was the most judicious, — • but 
only, that, by decision of character, and by good fortune, 
his measures succeeded best. 



The rules of composition are, in my opinion, very few. 
If we have a mature acquaintance with our subject, there 
is little fear of our expressing it as we ought, provided 
we have had some little experience in writing. The first 
thing to be aimed at is perspicuity. That is the great 
pcHnt, which, once attained, will make all other obstacles 
smooth to us. In order to write perspicuously, we should 
have a perfect knowledge of the topic on which we are 
about to treat, in all its bearings and dependencies- 
We should think well beforehand what will be the clearest 
method of conveying the drift of our design. This is similar 
to what the painters coll the massing, or getting the effect 
of the more prominent lights and shades by broad dashes 
of the pencil. When our thesis is well arranged in our 
mind, and we have predisposed our arguments, reasonings, 
and illustrations, so as they shall all conduce to the object 
in view, in regular sequence and gradation, we may sit 
down andjsxpress our ideas in as clear a manner as we can, 
always using such words as are most suited to our purpose ; 
and when two modes of expression, equally luminous 
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present themselves, selecting that which is the most har- 
monious and elegant 

It sometimes happens that writers, in aiming at perspi* 
cuity, overreach themselves, by employing too many 
words, and perplex the mind by a multiplicity of illus- 
trations* This is a very fatal error. Circumlocution 
seldom conduces to plainness ; and you may take it as a 
maxim, that, when once an idea is dearly expressed^ every 
additional stroke w31 only confiise the mind, and diminish 
the effect. 

When you have once learned to express yoursdf widi 
deamess and propriety, you wlU soon arrive at eleganrt. 
Every thing else, in &ct, will follow as of course. But 
I warn you not to invert the order of things, and be 
paying your addresses to the Graces, when you ought to 
be studying perspicuity. Young writers, in general, are 
too solicitous to round off their periods, and regulate the 
cadences of their style. Hence the feeble pleonasms and 
idle repetitions which deform their pages. If you would 
have your compositions vigorous, and masculine in their 
tone, let every word tell ; and when you detect yourself 
polishing off a sentence with expletives, regard yourself in 
exactly the same predicament with a poet who should eke 
out the measure of his verses with " titum, titom, tee, 
sir." 



So much for style 
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TO MR. R. A 



Ji.. Nottipgham,. 9iih May, ;i»<l>4> 

MY DEAR f RIEKD, 



I. 



I HAVE not spoken as yet to Messrs. Coldham and 
Fafiridf : Your injunction to suspend so dping has left me 
in a state of minds wbich» I think, I am blameable for inT 
dulging, but which is indescribably painful. I had no sleep 
last night, partly from anxiety, and partly firom the effects 
of a low fever, which has preyed on my nerves for the 
last six or seven days. I am afraid, Robert, my religion 
is very superficial. I ought not to feel this distrust of 
God's.providence. Should I now be prevented from going 
to college, I shall regard it a^ a just punishment for my 
want of faith. 

I conclude Mr. Martyn has failed in procuring the ai4 
he expected? Is it so? 



On these contingencies, Robert, you must know, from 
my peculiar situation, I shall never be able to get to col- 
lege. My mother, at all times averse, has lately been 
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{insBed bjroM ef the deacons of Ctidcgate Mesting^ tD 
{Mnevailon aae lo go to Dr. WiUiams* This idcft nofRr BUb 
her heed, end she would feel no snuJi degree of pleasure 
in the ftilure of my resonvces lor college. Besides tkisb 
faernatand anxiety for my welfiu^ will never allow her .lo 
permit me to go to die University depending almost entirdjf 
on herself, knowing not only the inadequacy^ but the great 
uncertaifihfy of her aid. £c4dham and. Enfield must like- 
wise be satisfied that my way is clear: I tremble^.! almosi 
deqiair. : A vari^ of ccmtending emotions, which I eanool 
particularixe, agitate my mind. I tremble lest I should 
have mistaken my call : these ane solemn wamiiigs : — but 
no — I cannot entertain the thought To the ministry I 
am devoted, I believe, by God ^ in what way must be left 
lO' his providence. ! 



TTT i7T , 1 I i f I ■»*■ 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

C^anttridge, Sfith Mar, 180«. 

DEAR NEVILLE, 

I SCARCELY kno>e what to say on the score of coming to 
Londpn. You may be sure I should have no olgection; 
but as it is an exprace without answering, any end, X 

r • • • • 

ctfmot but hesitate^ If you think it may possibly be i^ 
all serviceable to me^ so far as relates to the tJniversi^^ 
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I will entftinly come, and sttijr t#o or thret dajs» otber- 
mke I think it will be my duty to denj mysdf Ais plea^ 
«iire> I shidi stay here till Wednesday next^ in case I do 
not go to town, and till Monday, if I do. So, if you will 
write by return of post, and say whether you think I may 
do good in London, I idiall be better able to decide. 

I am truly gmtifled by your brotherly offer with regard 
lfe> the expences, but I am by no means inclined to make 
that an inducement to come to town, because if the cost be 
Utmecessarify incurred, it is no matter whether it come out 
cf your pocket, or my own. 

I have not been able to do any good here yet ; indeed I 
have not seen Mr. Simeon, but I am admitted of St John's, 
and I shall certainly reside, if I trust only to my own re- 
sources, as there is a man of that college, who has only 
20Z. per annum ; and I have been assured by one of the 
principals, that, (while the sizarships are so very advant- 
ageous,) I may live with frugality for that sum. 



I find one great objection to me here, is, that I am of 
dissenting family, and am rather inclined that way myself, 
(which latter is by no means true,) so I have no very 
sanguine expectations; but I shall make no concessions, 
nor at all attempt to ingratiate myself with m^ who may 
be thus prejudiced. I thank God, I am independent 
enough to need no artifices of obsequiousness or concili- 
ation. 
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I am glad you beard Mr. Simeon ; he i$ it truly pious 
man, and an excellent preacher. 

When I get to Nottingham, I shall continue my letters 
on die Christian religion, of which my last was only an in- 
troduction, and shall show how exactly the doctrine dP the 
church coincides with the scriptures. 

I must conclude by recommending you, in a spiritual 
sense, to the guidance of the all-wise and merciful God^ 
who alone is able to bring you to his perfect light, and 
establish you in those paths which lead to peace, and are 
themselves perfect enjoyment. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, June, 1804. 
DEAR NEYILLE, 

In answer to your question, whether the Sizars hare any 
duties to perform, I answer. No. Somebody, perhaps, 
has been hinting that there are servile offices to be per- 
formed by Sizars. It is a common opinion, but perfectly 
erroneous. The Oxford servitors^ I believe, have many 
unpleasant duties ; but the Sizars at Cambridge only difier 
from the rest in name. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 



Nottingliam, Juae'ltth, 1804, 



( t 



BfY DEAR BEN, 



I DO not sit down to write you a long letter, for I have 
been too much exhausted with mathematics to have much 
vigour of mind left ; my lines will therefore be widier than 
they are wont to be, and I shall, for once, be obliged to 
diffuse a little matter over a broad sur&ce. For a conso- 
latory letter I trust you have little need, as by this time 
you have no doubt learned to meet with calmness those 
temporary privations and inconveniences which, in this 
life, we must expect, and therefore should be prepared to 
encounter. 



*' 



This is true — this is Christian philosophy: it is a philo- 
sophy in which we must all, sooner or later, be instituted, 
imd which, if you stedfastly persist in seeking, I am ^re 
God will assist you to your manifest comfort and peace. - 

There are sorrows, and there are lAisfoiiiines which bow 
down the spirit beybnd die aid of all human comfort. Of 
these, I kndw, my dear Ben, you have had mbre thatt 
common experience; but while the cup of life does over- 
flow with draughts of such extreme asperity, we ought to 
fortify Ourselves against lesser evils, as unimportant to man. 
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>vho has much heavier woes to expect, and to the Christiaiiy 
whose joys are laid beyond the Verge of mortal e»stence. 
There are afflictions, there are privations, where death and 
hopes IRRECOVERABLY blasted leave no prospect of re« 
trieval ; when I would no more say to the mourner, ^^ Man, 
wherefore weepest thou?** than I would ask the winds why 
they blew, or the tempest why it raged. Sorrows like these 
are sacred ; but the inferior troubles of partial separation, 
vexatious occupation, and opposing current of humatk 
affairs, are such as ought not, at least immoderately, to 
affect a Christian, but rather ought to be contemplated at 
the necessary accidents of life, and disregarded while thehr 
pains are more sensibly felt. 

Do not think, I beseech you, my dear Ben, that I wish 
to represent your sorrows as light or trivial ; I know they 
are not light; I know they are not trivial; but I wish to 
induce you to summon up the man within you ; and while 
those unhappy troubles, which you cannot alleviate, must 
continue to torment you, I would exhort you to rise 
superior to the crosses of life, and show yourself a j^uine 
disciple of Jesus Christ, in the endurance of evil Without 
repining, or unavtdlable lamentations. 

' Blest as you are with the good testimony of an approv- 
ing conscience, and happy in an intimate communion with 
the all-pure and all-merciful God, these trifling con- 
cerns ought not to molest you ; nay, were the tide of ad- 
versity to turn strong against you, even were your friends 
to forsake you, and abject poverQr to stare you in the faed, 

VOL. I. F 
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yovL ought to be abundantly thankful to God for Iiis mercies 
to you ; you ought to consider yourself still as rich, yea, to 
look around you, and say, I am £ir happier than the sons 
of men. 

This is a system of philosophy which, for myself, I 

shall not only preach, but practise. We are here for 

nobler purposes than to waste the fleeting moments of 

our lives in lamentations and waitings over troubles, 

whichf in their widest extent, do but affect the present 

8tate> and which, perhaps, only regard our personal ease 

and prosperity. Make me an outcast ^ — a beggar; place 

me a bare-footed pilgrim on the top of the Alps or the 

Pyrennees, and I should have wherewithal to sustain the 

spirit within me, in the reflection that all this was but as 

for a moment, and that a period would come when wrong, 

and mjury, and trouble should be no more. Are we to 

be so utterly enslaved by habit and association, that we 

shaU spend our lives in anxiety and bitter care, only that 

w^ may find a covering for our bodies, or the means of 

assuaging hunger? for what else is an anxiety after the 

world? Or arc even the followers of Christ themselves to 

be infected with the inane, the childish desire of heaping 

together wealth ? Were a man, in the way of making 
a large fortune, to take up his hat and stick, and say, 

*^ I am useless here, and unhappy ; I will go and abide 

with the Gtentoo or the Paraguay, where I shall be happy 

and useful,'* he would be laughed at; but I say he would 

prove himself a morel reasonable and virtuous man, than 
him who binds himself down to a business which he 
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dislikes, because it would be accounted strange, or fiiolid^ 
to abandon so good a concern 5 and who heaps tip Wealdly 
for which he has little relish, because the world accounts it 
policy. 

I will refrain from pursuing this tone of i^Bafloning. i 
know the weakness of human nature, and I know that Wd 
may argue with a deal of force, to show the folly of gri^ 
when we ourselves are its passive victims. But whether 
strength of mind prevail witli you, or whether you itill In- 
dulge in melancholy bodings and repinings, I aifl stUt yciat 
friend, nay, your sympathizing friend. Hard and calloWy 
and " unfeeling" as I may seem, I have a heart for nqr 
ever dear Benjamin, 

HENEY KIRKE WHITE. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Wilford, near Nottingham,—, 1804, 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

I NOW write to you from a little cottage at Wilford, 
where I have taken a room for a fortnight, as well for 
the benefit of my health, as for the advantage of unin- 

F 2 
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tcrrupted study. . I live in a homely house, in a homely 
style^ but am well occupied, and perfectly at my ease. 

And now, my dear Brother, I must sincerely beg pardon 
fer all those manifold neglects, of which I cannot but 
accuse myself towards you. When I recollect innumerable 
requests in your letters, which I have not noticed and 
many enquiries I have not satisfied, I almost feel afraid 
t}iat you will imagine I no longer regard your letters with 
brotherly fondness, and that you will cease to exercise 
towards me your wonted confidence and friendship. 
Indeed, you may take my word, they have arisen from my 
peculiai* . circumstances, and not from any unconcern or 
disregard of your wishes. I am now bringing my afiairs 
(laugh not at the word) into some regularity, after all the 
hurry and confusion in which they have been plunged, by 
the distraction of mind attending my publication, and the 
projected change of my destination in life. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

'VN^lfbrd, near Nottiai^iain, ' , 180^. 

DEAR mCyiLLE, 



I uav£ run very much on the wrong side of the pott 
here ; for having sent copies round to such persons as had' 
given me in their names, as subscribers, with compliment^ 
they have placed them to the account of presents I 



And now, my dear Neville, I must give you the most 
ingenious specimen of the invention of petty envy you 
perhaps ever heard of. When Addison produced' ** Citto,*' 
it was currently received, that he had bought it of'ii 
vicar for 40/. The Nottingham gentry, knowing me 
too poor to buy my poems, thought they coidd do no. 
better than place it to the account of family-affection, 
and, lo ! Mrs. Smith is become the sole author, who has 

made use of her brother's name as a feint ! I heard of 
this report Jirst covertly ; it was said that Mrs. Smith 
was the principal writer : next it was said that I was the 
author of c«ie of the inferior smaller pieces only, (" My 
Study ;") and, lastly, on mentioning the circumstances to 

Mr. A , he confessed that he had heard several times 

that my ^^ sister was the sole qiiill-^driver of the family. 
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and that master Henry, in particular, was rather shallow," 

but that he had refrained from telling tne, because he 

thought it would vex me. Now, as to the vexing me, it 

only has afibrded me a hearty laugh. I sent my compli- 

meiits to one great lady, whom I heard propagating this 

ridiculous report, and congratulated her on her ingenuity, 

telling her, as a great secret, that neither my sister or 

myself had any claim to any of the poems, for the right 

author was the Great Mogul's cousin-german. The best 

part of the story is, that my good friend, Benj. Haddock, 

found means to get me to write verses extempore, to prove 

whether I could tag rhymes or not, which, it seems, 
be doubted. 



Th%^fidlomng are the verses referred to in the foregoing 
letter : they were composed ea^tempore in the presence of 
this friend, as an evidence of Henry's ability to write 
poetry: — 

Thou base repiner at another's joy, 

Whose eye turns green at merit not thine own, 
Oh, far away from generous Britons fly, 
And find in meaner climes a fitter throne. 
Away, away, it shall not be. 

Thou shalt not dare defile our plains ; 
The truly generous heart disdains 
Thy meaner, lowlier fires, while he 
Joys at another's joy, and smiles at others' jollity* 
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Triumphant monster 1 though thy schemes succeed - 

Schemes laid in Acheron, the brood of night, 
Yet, but a little while, and nobly freed. 

Thy happy victim will emerge to light ; 
When o'er his head in silence that reposes. 

Some kindred soul shall come to drop a tear ; 
Then will his last cold pillow turn to roses. 

Which thou hadst planted with the thorn severe; 
Then will thy baseness stand confest, and all 
Will curse the ungen'rous fate, that bade a Poet fall. 



Yet, ah ! thy arrows are too keen, too sure : 

Could'st thou not pitch upon another prey ? 
Alas ! in robbing him thou robb'st the poor. 

Who only boast what thou would'st take away ; 
See the lorn Bard at midnight-study sitting. 

O'er his pale features streams his dying lamp ; 
While o'er fond Fancy's pale perspective flitting, 

Successive forms their fleet ideas stamp. 
Yet say, is bliss upon his brow imprest ; 

Does jocund Health in thought's still mansion live ? 
Lo, the cold dews that on his temples rest. 

That short quick sigh — their sad reponses give. 

And canst thou rob a Poet of his song ; 

Snatch from the bard his trivial meed of praise ? 
Small are his gains, nor does he hold them long :• 

Then leave, oh, leave him to enjoy his lays 
While yet he lives — for to his merits just. 

Though future ages join, his fame to raise, 
Will the loud trump awake his cold unheeding dust ? 

# * * 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 



Nottingham, 7th July, 1804- 

« 

MY DEAR BEN, 



Tke real wants of life are few; the support of the 
body, simply, is no expensive matter ; and as we are not 
mad upon silks and satins, the covering of it will not be 
more costly. The only superfluity I should covet would 
be books, but I have learned how to abridge that plea- 
sure ; and having sold the flower of my library for the 
amazing sum of Six Guineas, I mean to try whether 
meditation will not supply the place of general reading, 
and probabjy, by the time I am poor and needy, I shall 
look upon a large library like a fashionable wardrobe, 
goodly and pleasant, but as to the real utility, in- 
different. 

So much for Stoicism, and now for Monachisin — I 
ihall never, never marry ! It cannot, must not be. As 
io affections, mine are already engaged as much as they 
will ever be, and this is one reason why I believe my 
life will be a life of celibacy. I pray to God that it may 
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be SO9 and that I may be happy in that state. I love too 
ardently to make love innocent, and therefore I say 
farewell to it. Besides, I have another inducement, I can- 
not introduce a woman into poverty for my love's sake, 
nor could I well bear to see such a one as I must marry 
struggling with narrow circumstances, and sighing for 
the fortunes of her children. No, I say, forbear! and 
may the example of St. Gregory of Naz. and St. Basil, 
support me. 

All friends are well except your humble scribe, who 
has got a little too much into his old way since your 
departure. Studying and musing, and dreaming of every 
thing but his health ; still amid all his studying, musings, 
and dreams. 

Your true friend and brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 



NottiDgham, July 9th, 1804. 



I CAN now inform you, that I have reason to believe 
my way through college is clear before me. From what 
source I know not ; but through the hands of Mr. Simeon 
I am provided with 30/. per annum ; and while things go 
on so prosperously as they do now, I can command 20/. or 
30/. more from my friends, and this, in all probability, 
until I take my degree. The friends to whom I allude are 
my mother and brother. 

My mother has, for these five years past, kept a board- 
ing school in Nottingham : and, so long as her school 
continues in its present state, she can supply me with 15/. 
or 20/. per annum, without inconvenience ; but should she 
die, (and her health is, I fear, but infirm,) that resource 
will altogether fail. Still, I think, my prospect is so good 
as to preclude any anxiety on my part ; and perhaps my 
income will be more than adequate to my wants, as I shall 
be a Sizar of St. John's, where the college-emoluments are 
more than commonly large. 

In this situation of my affairs, you will perhaps agree 
with me in thinking that a subscription for a volume of 
poems will not be necessary; and, certainly, that mea- 
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sure is one which will be better avoided, if it may be* I 
have lately looked over what poems I have by me in manu- 
script, and find them more numerous than I expected; 
but many of them would perhaps be styled mopish and 
maukiski and even misanthropic^ in the language of the 
world : though, from the latter sentiment, I am sure I can 
say, no one is more opposite than I am- These poems, 
therefore, will never see the light, as, from a teacher of 
that word which gives all strength to the feeble, more forti*^ 
tud^ and Christian philosophy may, with justice, be ex- 
pected than they display. The remaindeir of my verses 
would not possess any great interest : mere description is 
often mere nonsense : and I have acquired a strange habit, 
whenever I do point out a train of moral sentiment from 
the contemplation of a picture, to give it a gloomy and 
querulous cast, when there is nothing in the occasion but 
what ought to inspire joy and gratitude. I have one * poem, 
however, of some length, which I shall preserve; and I 
have another of considerable magnitude in design, but of 
which only a part is written, which I am fairly at a loss 
whether to commit to the flames, or at some future oppor- 
tunity to finish. The subject is the death of Christ I 
have no friend whose opinion is at all to be relied on, to 
whom I could submit it, and, perhaps, after all, it may be 
absolutely worthless. 

With regard to that part off my provision which is de- 
rived from my unknown friend, it is of course conditional : 

* Time is probably the poem alluded to. 
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and as it is not a provision for a poet^ but for a candidate 
Jar orders, I believe it is expected, and indeed it has been 
hinted has a thing advisable, that I should barter the muses 
for mathematics, and abstain from writing verses at least 
until I take my degree. If I find that all my time will be 
requisite, in order to prepare for the important office I am 
destined to fill, I shall certainly do my duty, howevte 
severely it may cost me : but if I find I may lawfiilly and 
conscientiously relax myself at intervals, with those de- 
lightful reveries which have hitherto formed the chief plea- 
sure of my life, I shall, without scruple, indulge myself in 
them. 

I know the pursuit of Truth is a much more important 
business than the exercise of the imagination ; and amid 
all the quaintness and stiff method of the mathematicians, 
I can even discover a source of chaste and exalted pleasure. 
To their severe but salutary discipline, I must now ^ sub* 
** due the vivid shapings of my youth ;" and though I shall 
cast many a fond lingering look to Fancfs more alluring 
paths, yet I shall be repaid by the antidpation of days, 
when I may enjoy the sweet satis&ction of being useful, in 
no ordinary degree, to my fellow-mortals. 
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TO THE REV. MR. S • • ♦ 

Wintringham, , 1804. 

BEAR SIR, 

In conseqence of your letter of the 8th August last, I 
took the liberty of writing to Mr. Atkinson, requesting 
his advice and directions, as you signified your wish 
that I should. I received, in answer, the letter which 
I have copied j^rs^ on the other side. Since I had my- 
self written to Mr. At^nson, stating, that in pursuance 
\ of your advice, I declined the assistance, for the ofier 
of which I was indebted to the Socie^; and as I also 
understood you had written to the same effect, I did 
not exactly understand the purport of this letter. Mr. 
Dashwood was of opinion, that I had no time to lose ; 
and at the recommendatipn of the Rev. Mr. Cocker, of 
Bunny, near Nottingham, lie procured me a tutor in the 
Rev, L. Grainger, of Wintringham, Lincolnshire, who 
was once an usher in Mr. Joseph Milner's school at 
HuU. 

With this gentleman I have now been three weeks. 
I have this evening received from Mr. Atkinson the 
letter which is last copied On the other side ; and, unless 
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holds forth the allurements of illicit pleasures in amiable 
and seductive colours, should his wife, his sister, or his 
child, fall a victim to the licentiousness he has been instru- 
mental in diffiising. 



TO MR- B. HADDOCK. 

Wintringham^ August^ Sd^ 1804. 
MY DEAR BEN, 

I AM all anxiety to learn the issue of your proposal to 
your father. Surely it will proceed ; surely a plan laid out 
with such fair prospects of happiness to you, as well as me, 
will not be frustrated. Write to me the moment you have 
any information on the subject. 

I think we shall be happy together at Cambridge; and 

in the ardent pursuit of Christian knowledge, and Christian 

■ virtue, we shall be doubly united. We were before friends ; 

now, I hope, likely to be still more emphatically so. But 

I must not anticipate. 

I left Nottingham without seeing my brother Nevill^ 
who arrived there two days after me. This is a circum- 
stance which I much r^et ; but I hope he will come this 
way when he goes, according to his intention, to a watering 
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place. Neville has been a good brother to me^ and thtte 
are not many things which would give me more pleasure 
than after so long a separation, to see him again* I dar^e 
not hope thai; I shall meet you and him together^ in 
October, at Nottingham. 

My days flow on here in an even tenor. They ate, in-? 
deed, studious days, for my studies seem to multiply on my 
han<&, and I am so much occupied .with them, that I am 
becoming a mere bookworm, running over the rules of 
Greek versification in my walks, instead of expatiating oa 
the beauties of the surrounding scenery. Winteringham 
is, indeed^ now a delightful place : the trees are in fiiU 
verdure, the crops are browning the fields, and my former 
walks are become dry under foot, which I have never knowa 
them to be before. The opening vista, from our diurdi- 
yard over the Humber, to the hills, and receding vales d 
Yorkshire, assumes a thousand new aspects. I ^cHnej^imea 
watch it at evening, when the sun is just gilding the 
summits of the hills, and the lowlands are beginning to 
take a browner hue. The showers partially falling in the 
distance, while all is serene above me; the swelling sail 
rapidly falling down the river ; and, not least of all, the 
villages, woods, and villas on the opposite bank, sometimes 
render this scene quite enchanting to me ; and it is no con- 
temptible relaxation, after a man has been pi^p^Upg his 
brains over the intricacies of Greek chorusses all the day, 
to come out and unbend his mind with careless thought 
sfid negligent ftociesji while he refireshes^ his bpdy wijli the 
fresh air of the country. 

VOL. I, Gr 
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I wish you to have a taste of these pleasures with me ; 

and if ever I should live to be blessed with a quiet par- 

sonage, and that great object of my ambition, a garden, 

I have no doubt but we shall be, for some short intervals, 

at least, two quiet, contented bodies. These will be our 

relaxations ; our business will be of a nobler kind. Let us 

vigilandy fortify ourselves against the exigencies of the 

serious appointment we are, with God's blessing, to fulfil; 

and if we go into the church prepared to do our duty, 

there is every reasonable prospect that our labours will 

be blessed, and that we shall be blessed in them. As 

your habits generally have been averse to what is called 

dose application, it will be too much for your str^igth, as 

well as unadvisable in other points of view, to study very 

intensely ; but regularly you may, and must read; and de- 

pead upon it, a man will work more wonders by stated 

and constant application, than by unnatural and forced 

endeavours. 



TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 

Xottrngfaam, 2ist Aug. 1804. 
MY nSAR C , 

# * * * 

You num know, then, in the first place, (to b^gin 
meihodicaUy,) that, as I have a year to spare between 
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the time when I should take my degree (were I to go 
to college now), and the period when I should be old 
enough to be ordained, it has been thought, that were I to 

a 

delay going to Cambridge another twelve months, it would 
not retard any of my plans ; at the same time that it would 
provide me with much better means of cutting a figure. 
Almond stands in eodetn pi^cedicamento^ (this is logical 
Latin,) so we have agreed to go and study together under 
some able classic, and then to take all the Universi^ 
honours by storm. 

I am advised to make Scotland the seat of my preparatory 
labours, not only on account of its being a learned soil, 
but on account of the cheap rate at which I may there 
live, and be taught. The largest sum I can afford to give 
for a year's board and tuition being 4?0/. I believe, it will 
be worth a man's while in Scotland, to take me and my 
friend for 80/., and the only difficulty is, in finding a re- 
spectable man, and well-grounded classic, who will under 
take the important task. 

Almond conceives that your good &ther is the surest 
source to obtain this information from, and we may, per- 
haps, trouble him to give us some intelligence, or direc- 
tions to guide our applications through your hands. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

Nottingham, September, 1S04. 
MY DEAR BEN, 

By the time you will open this letter, we shall have 
parted, God only knows whether ever to meet again. 
The chances and casualties of human life are such as to 
render it always questionable whether three months may 
not separate us for ever from an absent friend. 



For my part, I shall feel a vacuum when you are gone, 
which will not easily be filled up. I shall miss my only 
intimate friend — the companion of my walks — the inter- 
rupter of my evening studies. I shall return, in a great 
measure, to my old solitary habits. I cannot associate 
with * * nor yet with * * * 
has no place in my affections, though he has in my 
esteem. It was to you alone I looked as my adopted 
brother, and (although, for reasons you may hereafter 
learn, I have not made you my perfect confidante) my 
comforter. — Heu mihi amice. Vale, longum Vale ! I hope 

you will sometimes think of me, and give me a portion in 
your prayers. 



Perhaps it may be that I am not formed for friend- 
ship, that I expect more than can ever be found. Time 
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will tutor me; I am a singular being under a common 
outside : I am a profound dissembler of my inward feel- 
ings, and necessity has taught me the art I am long be- 
fore I can unbosom to a friend, yet, I chink, I am sin- 
cere in my friendship: you must not attribute this to 
any suspiciousness of nature, but must consider that I 
lived seventeen years my own confidante, my own friend, 
full of projects and strange thoughts, and confiding them 
to no one. I am habitually reserved, and habitually cau- 
tious in letting it be seen that I hide any thing. Towards 
you I would fain conquer these habits, and this is one step, 
towards eiFecting the conquest. 

I am not well, Ben, to night, as my hand-writing and 
style will show; I have rambled on, however, to some 
length; my letter may serve to beguile a few moments 
on your way. I must say good bye to you, and may God 
bless you, and preserve you, and be your guide and di- 
rector for ever ! Remember, he i$ always with you ; remem- 
ber, that in him you have a comforter in every gloom. In 
your wakeful nights, when you have not me to talk to, 
his ear will be bent down on your pillow; what better 
bosom friend has a man than the merciful and benignant 
Father of all ? Happy, thrice happy, are you in the privi- 
lege of his grace and acceptance. 

Dear Ben, 

I am your true friend, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

Nottingham, September, 1804. 
MY DEAR BEN, 

By the time you will open this letter, we shall have 
parted, God only knows whether ever to meet again. 
The chances and casualties of human life are such as to 
render it always questionable whether three months may 
not separate us for ever from an absent friend. 



For my part, I shall feel a vacuum when you are gone, 
which will not easily be filled up. I shall miss my only 
intimate friend — the companion of my walks — the inter- 
rupter of my evening studies. I shall return, in a great 
measure, to my old solitary habits. I cannot associate 
with * * nor yet with * * * 
has no place in my affections, though he has in my 
esteem. It was to you alone I looked as my adopted 
brother, and (although, for reasons you may hereafter 
learn, I have not made you my perfect confidante) my 
comforter. — Heu mihi amice, Vale, longum Vale ! I hope 

you will sometimes think of me, and give me a portion in 
your prayers. 

* # # # 

Perhaps it may be that I am not formed for friend- 
ship, that I expect more than can ever be found. Time 
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happier by rendering us better; that philosophy which 
alone makes us wise unto salvation, is the prayer of, 

Dear Kirke, 

Your sincere friend, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 



TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

Winteringham, 1804, 

* AMICE DILECTE, 

PuDERET me jjifrequentias nostrarum literarum, nisi 
hoc ex te pendere sentirem. Epistolas a te missas non 
prius accepi quani kalendis^ Decembris — res mihi acerba;, 
nihilominus ad ferendum levior, dum me non tibi ex 
animo prorsus excidisse satis exploratum est. 

Gavisus sum, e litteris tuis, amico Roberto dicatis, cum 
audirem te operam et dedisse et daturum ad Graecam 
linguam etiamnum excolendam cum viro omni doctrina 
erudito. — Satis scio te, illo duce, virum doctissimum et 



* This letter is not to be considered as a specimen of Henry's Latin- 
ity. It was written when he was only beginning those classical studies 
in which he afterwards made such progres 
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TO MR. K. SWANN. 

High Pavement, October 4th, 1804. 
BEAR KIRKr, 



For your kind and very valuable present, I know not 
how to thank you. The Archbishop* has long been one 
of my most favourite divines ; and a complete set of his 
sermons really " sets me upJ^ I hope I am able to appre- 
ciate the merits of such a collection, and I shall always 
value them apart from their merit, as a memento of 
friendship. 

I hope that, when our correspondence begins, it will 
neither be lax nor uninteresting ; and that, on both sides, 
It may be productive of something more than mere 
amusement 

While we each strive to become wiser in those things 
wherein true wisdom is alone to be found, we may 
mutually contribute to each other's success, by the commu- 
nication of our thoughts : and that we may both become 
proficients in tliat amiable philosophy which nmkes us 

* Tillotson. 
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happier by rendering us better; that philosophy which 
alone makes us wise unto salvation, is the prayer of, 

Dear Kirke, 

Your sincere friend, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 



TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 



Winteringham, 1804, 



* AMICE DILECTE, 



PuDERET me jinfrequentias nostrarum literarum, nisi 
hoc ex te pendere sentirem. Epistolas a te missas non 
prius accepi quani kalendis Decembris — res mihi acerba;, 
nihilominus ad ferendum levior, dum me non tibi ex 
animo prorsus excidisse satis exploratum est. 

Gavisus sum, e litteris tuis, amico Roberto dicatis, cum 
audirem te operam et dedisse et daturum ad Graecam 
linguam etiamnum excolendam cum viro omni doctrina 
erudito. — Satis scio te, illo duce, virum doctissimum et 



♦ This letter is not to be considered as a specimen of Henry's Latin- 
ity.^ It was written when he was only beginning those classical studies 
in which he afterwards made such progres 
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in optiiiitittim artium studiis exquisitissimiiin futarum esse : 
baud tamen his (kcnltatibus contentum, sed altiora pe* 
tentem, nempe salutem humimi generis et sancta verbi 
divini arcana. 

Vix jam, amice ! recreor e morbo, a quo graviter aegro- 
tavi : vix jam incipio membra languore confecta in diem 
apertam trahere. Tactus aridd manu febris, spatiosas 
trivi noctes lacrymis et gemitu. Vidi, cum in conspectu 
mortis coUocatus fiierim, vidi omnia clariora facta, in- 
tellexi me non fidem Christi satis servasse, non, ut famu- 
lum Dei, fideliter vitam egisse. jEgritudo multa prius 
celata pateFacit. Hoc ipse sensi et omnes, sint sane reli- 
giosi, sint boni, idem sentient. Sed ego prsecipue causam 
liabui cur me afflixerim et summisso animo ad pedem 
icrucis abjecerim. Imo vero et lacrymas c<^iose effudl et 
interdum consolatio Sancti Spiritus turbinem auimi pl»- 
Tcavit. Utinam vestigium hujus periculi semper in animo 
retineam ! 

Non dubito quin tibi gratum erit audire de moribus et 
studiis nostris. Praeceptor nobis, nomine Grainger, non 
e collegio educatus fuit, attamen doctrina baud medio- 
cris est, pietate eximius. Hypodidascalm fuit in scbola 
Till istins docti ct admodum venerandi Josepbi Milner, 
qui eum dilexit atque honoravit Mores jucundi et fa- 
ciles sunt, urbanitate ac lepore suaviter condiU, quanquam 
interdum in vultu tristis severitas inest. Erga bonos man- 
suetus, malis se durior gerit.-*--^que fere est Pastor dili- 
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geUs, vir egregius, et preBoeptor bcmus* Cum isthoc legi^ 
mus apud Grae<^os, Homerum et Demosthenem et Sanctas 
'ScripturaS) sipud Latinos, Virgiliuni) Ciceronem et aii'- 
quando in ludo Terentium. Scribimus etiam Latine^ et 
constiiictionis €t elegantiae gratia; mhilominus (hac epis^ 
tola teste ) non opus est dicendi .dbi <}uam paululum ego 
ipse proficio. In scribendo fcatine, prseter consuetudinem 
in lingua Anglicana, sum lentus, piger, ineptus. Verba 
stillant heu quam otios^, et quum tandem visa sint quam 
inelegantia! Spero tamen usu atque animo diligenter 
adhibendo deinde Latinis sermonibus aliquam adipisci 
facilitatem, nunc fere oportet me contentum esse cupire 
et laborare, paululum potiundo, magna moliendo. 

Intelligis, procul dubio, nos vicum incolere Wintering- 
hamiensis, ripis situm Humberi fluminis, sed nondum 
forsan sentias locum esse agrestem^ fluviis^ collibus, ervis, 
omni decore pervenustum. Domus uostra^ Templo Dei 
adjacet ; a teigo sunt dulces horti et terrenm agger arbo- 
ribus cr^bre septus, quo deambulare solemus. Circum- 
circa sunt rurales pagi quibus ssepe cum otium agamus, 
post prandium imus. Est villa, nomine Whittonia, ubi a 
celsa mpe videre potes flumen' Trentu vasto Humbero 
iniiuens, et paulo altius Oosem flumen. 

Infra sub opaca saxa fons est, cui potestas inest in lapi- 
dem materias alienas convertendi; ab altissima rupe 
labitur in littus, muschum, conchas et iragiliores ramos ar- 
borum in lapidem transmutans. In prospectu domus montes 
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Eboracenses surgunt trans Humberum siti, sylvis et villis 
stipati, nunc solis radiis ridentes, nunc horridi nimbis ac 
procellis. Vela navium ventis impleta ante fenestras satis 
longo intervallo prolabuntur : dum supr^ in aere procelso 
greges anserum vastae longo clamore volitant. Ssepe in 
animo revolvo verba ista Homeri : 

Xrivuv ^ yipQVtaVy ^ kOkvwv Se\tX'^^^''y 
"A* ffiof 4y Kfifuavt Kauarpla ii^ulfi p4€$pa 
£y0a fcol IvOa irore^ai ^yaWSfiwoi trrtpiy^artn 
KKoeffij^w wpoKoBifSvTtoy, fffiapotry^ 5« re Xct/M^y 
As r&y iOvta weWh yUav earo icol KXund»y 
'£r irf8(ov 'mpoxsiino 'XKOfub^dpioy, &C. 



Vale. Dum vitales auras carpam, 

Tuu^ 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. K. SWANN. 



Winteringhaniy 20th Oct. 1804. 
BEAR KIRK.£, 

We are safely arrived, and comfortably settled, in the 
parsonage of Winteringham. The house is most delights 
fuUy situated close by the church, at a distance from the 
village, and with delightful gardens behind and the Hum- 
ber before. The family is very agreeable, and the style 
in which we live is very superior. Our tutor is not only 
a learned man, but the best pastor, and most pleasing 
domestic man I ever met with. You will be glad to bear 
we are thus charmingly situated. I have reason to thank 
God for his goodness in leading me to so peaceful and 
happy a situation. 

The year which now lies before me, I shall, with the 
blessing of God, if I am spared, employ in very important 
pursuits; and I trust that I shall come away not only a 
wiser but a better man. I have here nothing to interrupt 
me — no noise — no society to disturb, or avocaticms to 

call me o£P, and . if I do not make considerable improve- 
ments, I do not know when I shall. 

We . have each our several duties to perform ; and 
though God has been pleased to place us in very differ- 
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ent \FaIks of life, yet we may mutually assist each other 
by counsel, by admonition, and by prayer. My calling 
is of a nature the most arduous and awful ; / need every 
assistance from above, and &om my companions in the 
flesh ; and no advice will ever be esteemed lightly by me, 
which proceeds from a servant of God, however trifling 
or however ill expressed. If your immediate avocations 
be less momentous, and less connected with the world to 
oome, your duty is not the less certain, or the more 
lightly to be attended to — ^c^ are placed in a situation 
wherein God expects from you according to your powers, 
as well as from me in mine : and there are various dark 
and occult temptations, of which you are little aware, 
but into which you may easily and imperceptibly fell, 
unless upheld by the arm of Almighty God. You stand in 
need, therefore, to exercise a constant reliance on the 
Holy Spirit, and its influences, and to watch narrowly 
your own heart, that it conceive no secret sin i for 
although your situation be not so dangerous, nor your 
duties so difficult, yet, as the masks which Satan assumes 
are various, you may still find cause for spiritual fear and 
sorrow^ and occasion for trembling, lest you should not 
have exercised your talents in proportion to their extent 
It is a valuable observation, that there is no resting-place 
iu the spiritual progress -^ we must either go backward or 
forward, and when we are at a loss to know whether our 
motion be onward or retrograde, we may rest assured, 
that there is something wanting which must be supplied 
— some evil yet lurking in the heart, or some duty slightly 
performed. 
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You remember I heard Mr. * *j on the night previous 
to my departure ; I did not say much on his mami^^ but 
I thought it neat, and the sermon far better than i 
expected : but I must not be imderstood to appnxre 
altogether of Mr. * *'s preaching. I think, in particular, 
he has one great fault, that is elegance — he is not sufficiently 
plain. Remember, we do not mount the pulpit to say 
fine things ; or eloquent things ; we have there to proclaim 
the good tidings of salvation to fallen man ; to point out 
the way of eternal life ; to exhort, to cheer, and to sixpr 
port the suffering sinner: these are the glorious topics 
upon which we have to a:ilarge — and will these permit 
the tricks of oratory, or the studied beauties of eloquence ? 
Shall truths and counsels like these be couched in terxM 
which the poor and ignorant cannot comprehend ? — Let 
all eloquent preachers beware, lest they fill any man's 
ear with sounding words, when they should be feecKng 
his soul with the bread of everlasting life ! Let them feer, 
lest, instead of honouring God, they honour themselves ! 
If any man ascend the pulpit with the intention of utter- 
ing ajme thing, ke is committing a deadly sin. Remem- 
ber, however, that there is a medium, and that vulgarity 
and meanness are cautiously to be shunned ; but while we 
speak with propriety and chastity, we cannot be too 
familiar or too plain. I do not intend to apply these 
remarks to Mr. * * individually, but to the manner of 
preaching here alluded to. If his manner be such as I 
have here described, the observations wiD also fit : but, if it 
be otherwise, the remarks refer not to him, but to the style 
reprobated. 
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I recommend to you, always before you begin to 
study, to pray to God to enlighten yoiir understanding, 
and give you grace to behold all things through the me- 
dium of religion. This was always the practice in the old 
universities, and, I believe, is the only way to profit by 
learning. 

I can now only say a few words to you, since our re- 
gular hour of retiring &st approaches. I hope you are 
making progress in spiritual things, proportionably to 
your opportunities, and that you are sedulously endea- 
vouring, not only to secure your own acceptation, but to 
impart* the light of truth to those around you who still 
remain in darkness. 

Pray let me hear from you at your convenience, and 
my brother will forward the letter ; and believe me, 

My dear Kirke, 
Your friend, and fellow-traveller in the 
Tearful sojourn of life, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO HIS MOTHER- 

Winteringham, Dec. leth^ 1804. 

My DEAR MOTHER, 

Since I wrote to you last I have been rather ill, having 
caught cold, which brought on a slight fever. Thanks 
to excellent nursing, I am now pretty much recovered, 
and only want strength to be perfectly re-established. 
Mr. Grainger is himself a very good physician, but when 
I grew worse, he deemed it necessary to send for a 
medical gentleman from Barton; so that, in addition to 
my illness, I expect an apothecary's bill. This, however, 
will not be a very long one, as Mr. Grainger has chiefly 
supplied me with drugs. It is judged absolutely neces- 
sary that I should take wine, and that I should ride. It 
is with very great reluctance that I agree to incur these 
additional expenses, and I shall endeavour to cut them 
off as soon as possible. Mr. and Mrs. Grainger have 
behaved like parents to me since I have been ill : four 
and five times in the night has Mr. G. come to see me ; 
and had I been at home, I could not have been treated 
with more tenderness and care. Mrs. Grainger has insisted 
on my drinking their wine, and was very angry when I 
made scruples ; but I cannot let tliem be at all this addi- 
tional expense — in some way or other I must pay them, 
as the sum I now give, considering the mode in which we 
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are accommodated^ is very trifling. Mr. Grtunger does not 
keep a horse, so that I shall be obliged to hire one ; but 
there will be no occasion for this for any length of time, 
as my strength seems to return as rapidly as it was rapidly 
reduced. Don't make yourself in the least uneasy about 
this, I pray, as I am quite recovered, and not at all appre- 
hensive of any consequences. I have no cough, nor any 
symptom which might indicate an affection of the lungs. 
I read very little at present. 

I thought it necessary to write to you on this subject 
now, as I feared you might have an exaggerated account 
from Mr. Almond's friends, and alarm yourself. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Winteringham, Dec. 27. 1804. 
MY DEAR BROTHER, 

I HAVE been very much distressed at the receipt of 
your letter, accompanied with one from my mother, one 
from my sister, and from Mr. Dashwood, and Kirke 
Swann, all on the same subject ; and greatly as I feel 
for all the kindness and affection which has prompted 
these remonstrances, I am quite harassed with the idea 
that you should not have taken my letter as a plain ac- 
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count of my illness, without any wish to hide from you 
that I had been ill somewhat seriously, but that I was 
indeed better. 

I can now assure you, that I am perfectly recovered, 
and am as well as I have been for some time past. My 
sickness was merely a slight fever, rather of a nervous 
kind, brought on by a cold, and soon yielded to the proper 
treatment I do assure you, simply and plainly, that I am 
now as well as ever. 

With regard to study, I do assure you that Mr. Grain- 
ger will not suffer us to study at all hard ; our work at 
present is mere play. I am always in bed at ten o'clock^ 
and take two walks in the day, besides riding, when the 
weather will permit. 

Under these circumstances, my dear brother may set 
his mind perfectly at ease. Even change of air some- 
times occasions violent attacks, but they leave the patient 
better than they found him. 

I still continue to drink wine, though I am convinced 
there is no necessity for it. My appetite is amazingly 
large — much larger than when at Nottingham. 

I shall 'come to an arrangement with Mr. Grainger 
immediately, and I hope you will not write to him about 
it. If Mr. Eddy, the surgeon, thinks it at all necessary 
for me to do this constantly, I declare to yon that I will ; 

VOL. I. H 
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bat remember, if I should form a habit of this now, it may 
be a disadvantage to me when possibly circumstances may 
render it inconvenient — as when I am at college. 

My spirits are completely knocked up by the receipt of 
all the letters I have at one moment received. My mother 
got a gentleman to mention it to Mr. Dashwood, and stiU 
representing that my illness was occasioned by study — a 
diing Uian which nothing can be more remote from the 
truth, as I have, from conscientious motives, given up hard 
study until I shall find my health better. 

I cannot write more, as I have the other letters to an- 
swer. I am going to write to Barton, expressly to get 
advantage of the post for this day, in order that you may 
no longer give yourself a moment's uneasiness, where there 
is in reality no occasion. 

Give my afiectionate love to James, 
And believe me. 
My dear Neville, 

Your truly afiectionate Brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 

Oie thing I had forgot — you mention my peconiary 
matters — you make me blush when you do so. You 
may rest assured that I have no wants of that kind, nor 
am likely to have at present. Your brotherly love and 
anxieCy towards me have sunk deq> into my heart; and 
yoQ may satisfy yourself with this, that whatever is neces- 

10 
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sary for my health shall not be spared, and that when I 
want Che means of procuring these, I shall think it my duty 
to tell you so. 



TO MR. K. SWANN. 

Winteringham, December, 1804. 
MY DEAR KIRKE, 

The a£Pection of my friends cannot &i] to give me 
pleasure, and, I assure you, this testimony of yours has 
occasioned me no little satisfaction ; but I must still assure 
you, that I am perfecdy recovered, and as well as I ever 
felt myself in my life. My disorder was a slight fever of 
the nervous kind, brought on by a cold ; and although I 
was for a time very ill, J hope the event, like all other 
seeming evils in the hand of Providence, will turn out for 
my advmtage. I assure you, you would not despair c^me 
if you softx) me eat. I have already a ^ood stodc of appetite 
and can hew my way through a piece of hteaA and cheese 
with consideraUe agility and effi^ Seriously, I have 
frcmi consci^tious motives given up too intenete study; 
and as the great end which I set before me is not the at- 
tmnment of learning, but utility in the mioistry of Christ, 
I shall take especial care not to let the pursuit of letters 
intetfere with the prospect of ministmal useluln^. 

With regard to your visit to these parts of the world, 
I ydll give you the same advice as I gave to my fiiendl 

H 2 
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• * *. " Let it bcj till the summer months" You 
cannot well conceive die bleak and uncomfortable state 
of the country here at this season ; the plains are either 
under water, or so intersected with drains that walking 
in the lowlands is almost impracticable. Wintringham 
has now few charms, even for us, fond as we are of it. 
Glad as I should be to see you again, I should feel almost 
a pride in showing you the viUage in all its beauty, rather 
than at its greatest disadvantage. 



TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

Midway between Winteringham and Hull, 
Jan. 11th, 1805. 

DEAR JAMES, 

You will not be surprised at the style of this letter, 
when I tell you it is written in the Winteringham Packet, 
on a heap of flour-bagi^ and surrounded by a drove of 
14 pigs, who raise the most hideous roar every time the 
boat rolls. I write with a silver pen, and with a good 
deal of shaking, so you may expect very bad scribbling. 
I am now going to Hull, where I have a parcel to send 
to my mother, and I would not lose the opportunity of 
writing. 
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I am extremely glad that you are attentive to matters of 
such moment as are those of religion ; and I hope you 
do not relax in your seriousness, but continue to pray that 
God will enable you to walk in the paths of righteousness, 
which alone lead to peace. He alone, my dear James, is 
able to give you a heart to delight in his service, and to 
set at nought the temptations of the world. It may seem 
to you, in the first beginning of your Christian progress, 
that religion wears a very unpromising aspect, and that the 
gaieties of the world are indeed very delicious ; but I assure 
you, from what I have myself experienced, that the pleasures 
of piety are infinitely more exquisite than those of fashion 
and of sensual pursuits. It is true, they are not so violent, 
or so intoxicating, (for they consist in one even tenor of 
mind, a lightness] of heart, and sober cheerfulness, which 
none but those who have experienced can conceive;) but 
they leave no sting behind them; they give pleasure on 
reflection, and will soothe the mind in the distant prospect. 
And who. can say tliis of the world, or its enjoyments ? 

Even those who seem to enter wtth the most spirit into 
the riotous and gaudy diversions of the world, are often 
known to confess that there is no real satisfaction in them ; 
that their gaiety is often forced, when their hearts are 
heavy; and that they envy those who have chosen the more 
humble but pleasant paths of religion and virtue. 

I am not at all particular as to the place of worship you 
may attend, so as it be under a serious preacher, and so as 
you attend regularly. I should think it a very good exer- 

H 3 
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cise for you, if you were to get a blank paper-bode, and 
were to write down in it any thing which may strike you in 
the sermons you hear on a Sunday; this woukl improve 
your style of writing, and teach you to think on what you 
hear. Pray endeavour to carry this plan into execution : I 
am sure you will find it worth the trouble. You attend the 
church now and then, I concliide; and if you do, I should 
wish to direct your attention to our admifnUe liturgy, and 
avoid, if possible, remarking what may seem absuid in t^ 
maPfUer it is repeated. 

I must not conceal from you that I am very sorry you 
do not attend some eminent minister in the church, such 
as Mr. Cecil, or Mr. Pratt, or Mr. Crowther, in preference 
to the meeting: since I am convinced a man runs less 
danger of being misled, or of building on false foundations, 
in the establishment, than out, and this too for plain rea- 
sons : — Dissenters are apt to think they are religious, be- 
cause they are dissenters — " for," argue they, " if we had 
not a regard for religion, why should we leave the estab- 
lishment at all ? The very act of leaving it shows we have 
a regard for religion, because we manifest an aversion to its 
abuses." Besides this, at the meeting-house you are not 
likely to hear plain and unwelcome truths so honestly told 
as in the church, where the minister is not so dependent on 
his flock, and the prayers are so properly selected, that you 
will meet with petitions calculated for all your wants, bodily 
and spiritual, without being left at the mercy of the minister 
to pray for what and in what manner he likes. Remember 
these are not offered as reasons why you should always 
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attend the church, but to put you in mind that there a e 
advantages there which you should avail yourself of, instead 
of making invidious comparisons between the two insti- 
tutions. 



TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

Winteringham, Jan . 3 1 at, 1 805.^ 
DJEAR BEN, 

I HAVE long been convinced of the truth of what you 
say, respecting the effects of close reading on a man's 
mind, in a religious point of view, and I am more and 
more convinced that literature is very rarely the source of 
satisfaction of mind to a Christian. I would wish you 
to steer clear of too abstracted and subtle a mode of 
thinking and reasoning, and you will so be happier than 
your friend. A relish for books will be a sweet source 
of amusement, and a salutary relaxation to you through- 
out life ; but let it not be no more than a relish^ if you value 
your own peace. I think, however, that you ought to 
strengthen your mind a litde with logic, and for this 
purpose I would advise you to go through Euclid with 
sedulous and serious attention, and likewise to read Duncan 
through. You are too desultory a reader, and regard 
amusement too much : if you wish your reading in good 
earnest to amuse you when you are old, as well as now in 
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your youth, you will take care to form a taste for sub- 
stantial and sound authors, and will not be the less eager 
to study a work becaue it requires a little labour to 
understand it. 

After you have read Euclid, and amused yourself with 
Locke's sublime speculations, you will derive much plea- 
sure from Buder's Analogy, without exception the most 
unanswerable demonstration of the folly of infidelity that 
the world ever saw. 

Books like these will give you more strength of mind, 
and consistent firmness, than either you or I now possess ; 
while, on the other hand, the effeminate Panada of Ma- 
gazines, Tales, and the tribe of penny-catching pamphlets, 
of which desultory readers are so fond, only tend to 
enervate the mind, and incapacitate it for every species of 
manly exertion. 



I continue to be better in health, although the weather 
is a great obstacle to my taking a proper proportion of 
exercise. I have had a trip to Hull of late, and saw the 

amous painter R there, with whom I had a good 

deal of talk. He is a pious man, and a great astronomer ; 
but in manners and appearance, a complete artist I rather 
think he is inclined to Hutchinsonian principles, and enter- 
tains no great reverence for Sir Isaac Newton. 
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TO MR. B, MADDOCK. 

Winteringham, Ist March, 1805. 

MY DEAR BEN, 



I HOPE and trust that you have at length arrived at that 
happy temperament of disposition, that although you have 
much cause of sadness within, you are yet willing to be 
amused with the variegated scenes arouud you, and to 
join, when occasions present themselves, in innocent mirth. 
Thus, in the course of your peregrinations, occurrences 
must continually arise, which, to a mind willing to make 
the best of every thing, will afford amusement of the 
chastest kind. Men and manners are a never-failing 
source of wonder and surprise, as diey present themselves 
in their various phases. We may very innocently laugh 
at the brogue of a Somerset peasant — and I should think 
that person both cynical and surly, who could pass by a 
group of laughing children, without participating in tlieir 
delight, and joining in their laugh. It is a truth most 
undeniable, and most melancholy, that there is too much 
in human life which extorts tears and groans, rather than 
smiles. This, however, is equally certain, that our giving 
way to unremitting sadness on these accounts, so far from 
ameliorating the condition of mortality, only adds to the 
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aggregate of human misery, and throws a gloom over 
those moments when a ray of light is permitted to visit the 
dark valley of life, and the heart ought to be making the 
best of its fleeting happiness. Landscape, too, ought to be 
a source of delight to you ; fine buildings, objects of nature, 
and a thousand things which it would be tedious to name. 
I should call the man, who could survey such things as 
these without being affected with pleasure, either a ver}' 
weak-minded and foolish person, or one of no mind at all. 
To be always sad, and always pondering on internal griefs, 
is what I call utter selfishness : I would not give two-pence 
for a being who is locked up in his own sufferings, and 
whose heart cannot respond to the exhilarating cry of 
nature, or rejoice because he sees others rejoice. The 
loud and unanimous chirping of the birds on a fine sunny 
morning pleases me, because I see they are happy ; and I 
should be very selfish, did I not participate in their seem- 
ing joy. Do not, however, suppose that I mean to exclude 
a man's own sorrows from his thoughts, since that is an 
impossibility, and, were it possible, would be prejudicial to 
the human heart I only mean that the whole mind is not 
to be incessandy engrossed with its cares, but with cheerful 
elasticity to bend itself occasionally to circumstances, and 
give way without hesitation to pleasing emotions. To be 
pleased with little, is one of the greatest blessings. 

Sadness is itself sometimes infinitely more pleasing than 
joy; but this sadness must be of the expansive and 
generous kind, rather referring to mankind at large, than 
the individual; and this is a feeling not incompatible 
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with cheerfulness and a contented spirit. There is diffi- 
culty, however, in setting bounds to a pensive disposi- 
tion ; I have felt it, and I have felt that I am not always 
adequate to the task. I sailed from Hull to Barton the 
day before yesterday, on a rough and windy day, in a 
vessel filled with a marching regiment of soldiers; the 
band played finely, and I was enjoying the many pleas- 
ing emotions, which the water, sky, winds, and musical 
instruments excited, when my thoughts were suddenly 
called away to more melancholy subjects. A girl, gen- 
tedly dressed, and with a countenance whii^ for its 
loveliness, a painter might have copied for Hebe, with a 
loud laugh seized me by the great coat, and asked me 
to lend it her: she was one of those unhappy creatures 
who depend on the brutal and licentious for a bitter 
livelihood, and was now following in the train of one of 
the ofiScers. I was greatly affected by her appearance 
and situation, and more so by that of another female who 
was with her, and who, with less beauty, had a wild sor- 
rowfulness in her face, which shewed she knew her situ- 
ation. This incident, apparently trifling, induced a train 
of reflections, which occupied me fully during a walk of 
six or seven miles to our parsonage. At first I wished 
that I had fortune to erect an asylum for all the miserable 
and destitute : — and there was a soldier's wife with a wan 
and hagged face, and a little infant in her arms, whom 
I would also have wished to place in it : — I then grew out 
of humour with the world, because it was so unfeeling 
and so miserable, and because there was no cure for its 
miseries; and I wished for a lodging in the wilderness 
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where I might hear no more of wrongs, afRiction, or vice: 
but, after all my speculations, I found there was a reason 
for these things in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and that 
to those who sought it there was also a cure. So I 
banished my vain meditations, and, knowing that God's 
providence is better able to direct the affairs of men than 
our wisdom, I leave them in his hands. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

Winteringfaani, 5th Feb. 1805. 
DEAR MOTHER, 



The spectacles for my father are, I hope, such as will 
enable him to read with ease, aUhough they are not set in 
silver. If they hurt him through stiffness, I think the 
better way will be to wear them with the two end joints 
skut tOy and with a piece of ribbon to go round the back 
of the head, &c The Romaine's Sermons, and the Cheap 
Tracts, are books which I thought might be useful. You 
may think I am not yet privil^ed to make presents, since 
they will in the end come out of your pocket ; but I ani 
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not in want of cash at present, and have reason to believe, 
from my own calculations^ I shall not have occasion to 
call upon you for what I know you can so ill spare. I was 
quite vexed afterwards that I did not send you all the 
volumes of the Cheap Repository, as the others, which 
are the general tracts, and ^uch as are more entertaining, 
would have been well adapted to your library. When 
I next go to Hull, I purpose buying the remaining vo- 
lumes ; and when I next have occasion to send a parcel, 
you will receive them. The volume you have now got 
contains all the Sunday reading tracts, and on that ac- 
count I send it separately. As I have many things to 
remind me of my sister Smith, I thought (though we 
neither of us need such mementos) that she would not be 
averse to receive the sermons of the great and good, 
though in some respects singular, Romaine, at my hands, 
as what old-fashioned people would call a token of a bro^ 
therms lovej but what in more courtly phrase is denominated 
a memento of affection^ 
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TO MR. SERJEANT ROUGH. 

Winteringham, 17th Feb. 1805. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I BLUSH when I look back to the date of your too long 
unanswered letter; and were I not satisfied that the con- 
tents of my sheet of post must always be too unimportant 
to need apology, I should now make one. 

The fine and spirited song (song in the noblest sense 
of the word) which you sent me, on the projected inva- 
sion, demands my best thanks. The fervid patriotism 
which animates it would, I think, find an echo in every 
bosom in England ; and I hope and trust the world has 
not been deprived of so appropriate an exhortation. I 
perceive, however, one thing, which is, that your fire has 
been crampt by the " crambo" of the rhj^me, at all 
tiroes a grievous shackle to poets, and yet capable of 
such sweet and expressive modulation, as makes us hug 
our chains, and exult in the hard servitude. My poor 
n^lected muse has lain absolutely unnoticed by me for 
the last four months, during which period I have been 
digging in the mines of Scapula for Greek roots ; and, 
instead of drinking, with eager delight, the beauties of 
Virgil, have been cutting and drying his phrases for 
future use. The place where I live is on the banks of 
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the Humber : hei-e no Sicilian river, but rough with- cold 
winds, and bordered with killing swamps. What with 
neglect, and what with the climate, so congenial to rural 
meditation, I fear my good Genius, who was wont to visit 
me with nightly visions ^^ in woods and brakes, and by 
the river's marge," is now dying of a fen- ague ; and 
I shall thus probably emerge from my retreat, not a 
hair-brained son of imagination, but a sedate blaek- 
lettered book-worm, with a head like an etymologicon 
magnum. 

Forgive me this flippancy, in which I am not very apt 
to indulge, and let me offer my best wishes that it is not 
with your muse as with mine. Eloquence has always 
been thought a-kin to poetry : though her efforts are not 
so effectually perpetuated, she is not the less honoured^ 
or her memoiy the less carefully preserved. Many very 
plausible hjrpotheses are contradicted by facts; yet I 
should imagine that the genius which prompted your 
** Conspiraa/^ would be no common basis on which to 
erect a superstructure of oratorical fame, ^^ Est enim 
oratori finitimus Poeta, numeris adstrictior paulo, ver- 
borum autem licentia liberior, multis vero omandi gene- 
ribus socius, ac pene par," &c. You, no doubt, are well 
acquainted with this passage, in the 1st Dial, de Orat^ 
so I shall not go on with it ; but I encourage a hope, that 
I shall one day see a living proof of the truth of this 
position in you. Do not quite exclude me from a kind 
(^fellow-feeling with you in your oratorical pursuits, for 
you know I must make myself a fit herald for the import- 
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ant message I am ordained to deliver ; and I shall be- 
stow some pains to this end. No inducement whatever 
should prevail on me to enter into orders, if I were not 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the religion I pro- 
fess, as contained in the New Testament ; and I hope 
that whatever I know to be the truth, I shall not hesitate 
to proclaim, however much it may be disliked or de- 
spised. The discovery of Truth, it is notorious, ought 
to be the object of all true philosophy ; and the attain- 
ment of this end must, to a philosopher, be the greatest 
of all possible blessings. If then a man be satisfied that 
he has arrived at the fountain-head of pure Truth, and 
yet because the generality of men hold different senti- 
ments, dares not avow it, but tacitly gives assent to 

falsehood^ he withholds from men what, according to his 
principles, it is for their good to know — he prefers his 

personal good to Truth — and he proves that, whatever he 

may profess, he is not imbued with tlie spirit of tnte 

philosophy. 

I have some intention of becoming a candidate for Sir 
William Brown's medals this year ; and if I should, it 
would be a great satisfaction to me to subject my at- 
tempts to so good a classic as I understand you to be. In 
the mean time, you will confer a real favour on me, if you 
will transcribe some of your Latin verses for me, as I am 
anxious to see the general character of modern Latin as it 
is received at Cambridge ; and elegant verses always give 
me great pleasure, in whatever language I read them. 
Such I know yours will be. 
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In this remote coiner of the world, where we have 
neither books nor booksellers, I am as ignorant of the 
affairs of the literary world as an inhabitant of Siberia. 
Sometimes the newspaper gives me some scanty hints; 
but, as I do not see a review, I cannot be said to hold 
converse with the RepuhUc. Pray, is the voice of the 
Muses quite suspended in the clang of arms, or do they 
yet sing, though unheeded ? All literary information will 
be to me quite new and interesting; but do not suppose 
I hope to intrude on your more valuable time with these 
things. When you shall have leisure, I hope to hear 
from you; and whatever you say, coming from you, it 
cannot fail to interest. 

Believe me. 

Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

H, K- WHITE. 
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TO MR. K. SWAN. 



Winteringham, 16th March, 1805. 



.V 



DEAR KIRKE, 






I WAS affected by the death of young B . He 

wace called upon me with Mr. H , when I was very 

ill, and on that occasion Mr. H said to us both, 

" Young men^ I would have you both pack off to Lisbon^ 

for you worCt last long if you stay here^^ Mr. H 

was then about to set out for Hamburgh ; and he told 
me afterwards that he never expected to see me again, 
&r that htt thought I was more desperately gone in 

consumption than B . Yet you see how the good 

providence of God has spared me, and I am yet living, as 
I trust, to serve him with all my strength. Had I died 
then, I should have perished for ever ; but I have now 
hope, through the Lord Jesus, that I shall see the day of 
death with joy, and possibly be the means of rescuing 
others from a similar situation. I certainly thought of 
the ministry at first with improper motives, and my 
views of Christianity were for a long time very obscure ; 
but I have, I trust, gradually been growing out of dark- 
ness into light, and I feel a well-grounded hope, that 
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God has sanctified my heart for great and valuable pur- 
poses. Woe be unto me if I frustrate his des^^ I 



TO 



« # • * 



Wintringham, March, 1^6. 



DEAR K., 

I QREATLY fear that you and W * * have not per- 
severed in your laudable undertaking. The Latin lan- 
guage might be useful to both of you, and as you have 
leisure, you might employ it advantageously to this 
purpose. I do assure you that it is not difficult to attiaia 
a sufficient knowledge of the language, to read easy 
authors; and that when you have done that, you may, 
with continued application, speedily read the Greek 
Testament. Tell me what are your determinations on 
this head. I must give you one piece of advice, how- 
ever, which is, that neither lan^ages, noi* any other 
valuable attainments, are to be taken by storm : con- 
tinued, sedulous, akid unwearied application, must be 
employed for the accomplishment of any valuable pur- 
pose. The stone, which force could not break, is worn 
through by the incessant droppifog of water. Persons 
at our age ought to begbi to acquire comprehaisivis 
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TO MR. K. SWAN. 



Winteringham, 16th March, 1805. 



.V 



DEAR KIRKE, 



* 



I WAS aflFected by the death of young B . He 

wace called upon me with Mr. H , when I was very 

ill, and on that occasion Mr. H said to us both, 

" Yoimg men, I 'would have i/ou both pack off to Lisbon, 

for you "dionH last lotig if you stay hereJ* Mr. H 

was then about to set out for Hamburgh ; and he told 
me afterwards that he never expected to see me again, 
fer that ha thought I was more desperately gone in 

consumption than B • Yet you see how the good 

providence of God has spared me, and I am yet living, as 
I trust, to serve him with all my strength. Had I died 
then, I should have perished for ever ; but I have now 
hope, through the Lord Jesus, that I shall see the day of 
death with joy, and possibly be the means of rescuing 
others from a similar situation. I certainly thought of 
the ministry at first with improper motives, and my 
views of Christianity were for a long time very obscure; 
but I have, I trust, gradually been growing out of dark- 
ness into light, and 1 feel a well-grounded hope, that 
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God has sanctified my heart fbr gre&t &nd valuable {>at- 
poses. Woe be unto me if I frustrate his d^s%tit$ I 



TO 



« # # 



\Vintrmgham, March, iSOb. 



DEAR K., 

I aREATLY fear that you and W * * have not pttr- 
severed in your laudable undertaking. The Latin lan- 
guage might be useful to both of you, and as y6u have 
leisure, you might employ it advantageously to this 
purpose. I do assure you that it is not difficult t6 attfaia 
a sufficient knowledge of the language, to read easy 
authors; and that when you have done that, you may, 
with continued application, speedily read th^ Greek 
Testament. Tell me what are yom* delermihations on 
this head. I must give you one piece of adVibi^, hbw- 
ever, which is, that neither languages, noi* any dtlier 
valuable attainments, are to be taken by storm: con- 
tinued, sedulous, ahd unwearied application, mu^l be 
employed for the accomplishment of any valulLtile pur- 
pose. The stone, which force could not break, is worn 
through by the inise^sant diroppifag of water. P^lvons 
at our age oilght t6 begin to acquire compreb^iisivd 
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views of .things^ and to embrace knowledge, at least in 
her outlines, with some degree of universality. For this 
end, all languages are useful, but not indispensable. 
Translations answer most of the purposes of a know- 
ledge of the original, although they neither convey so 
much satis&ction, nor impart so much pleasure. To 
learn language for the sake of knowing it, without any 
view to the extension of our general knowledge, or other 
beneficial ends, is quite absurd ; and I cannot for a 
moment suspect you of such a motive: I know your 
design is to enlarge the means of information, and to 
unlock stores which have hitherto been withheld from 
you. I exhort you to proceed ; and I pray, that as j'ou 
b^in your studies with proper motives, you may be 
enabled to pursue them witli an eye to the glory of 
God, and to the establishment of his truth. 

We have it, all of us, in our power^ in a greater or 
less degree to be useful to our fellow pilgrims ; and it is 
our duty, as well to employ the means we at present 
^oy to this purpose, as to endeavour to enlarge those 
means. Now, I think, it is tolerably manifest, that the 
more extensive a man's knowledge under proper regu- 
lations be, the less likely is he to be deceived by delusive 
impostures, or misled by specious errors. Such a man, 
in religion, is like a bulwark to the church, the detector 
of fcllacies, and the opposer of dangerous innovatioas. 
Those who have a studious turn should, therefore, make 
% coDsoience of directing their pursuits to the proper 
end, m order that they may answer those purposes for 
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which God intended them : yet we must guard most 
carefully against the pride of learning, and the pride of 
reason. If we once throw off our dependance on God, 
exult in our own wisdom, and rely on our own discern- 
ment, our knowledge will prove a snare and a destruction 
to us. A studious man stands in need of almost un- 
ceasing supplications for God's superintending and direct- 
ing hand ; he may so easily be deluded by proud logic 
and proud inquiries. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 



Winteringfaam, April, 1805: 



"V. 



BEAR NEVILLE, 



You wrote me a long sheet this last time, and I have 
every reason to be satisfied with it, yet I sometimes wish 
I could make you write cloier and smaller. Since your 
mind must necessarily be now much taken up with other 
things, I dare not press my former inquiries on subjects 
of reading. When your leisure season comes, I shall be 
happy to hear from you on these topics. 

It is a remark of an ancient philosophical poet, (Ho- 
race,) that every man thinks his neighbour's condition 
happier than his own; and, indeed, common experience 
shows, that we are too apt to entertain romantic notions 
of absent, and to think meanly of present, things ; to ex- 
tol what we have had no experience of, and to be dis- 
<x>ntented with what we possess. The man of business 
sighs for the sweets of leisure : the person who, with a 
taste for reading, has few opportunities for it, thinks that 
man's life the sum of bliss who has nothing to do but 
to study. Yet it often happffns that the condition of the 
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envier is happier than that of the envied. Yon have 
read Dr. Johnson's tale of the poor Tallow-Chandler, 
who, after sighing for the quiet of country life, at length 
scraped money enough to retire, but found his long- 
sought-for leisure so insupportable, that he made a vo- 
luntary offer to his successor to come up to town every 
Friday, and melt tallow for him gratis. It would be so 
with half the men of business, who sigh so earnestly for 
the sweets of retirement ; and you may rtcdVe it ias one 
of the maturest observations I have been able to make 
on human life, that there is no condition so happy as that 
of him who leads a life of full and constant employtnent. 
His amusements have a zest which men of pleasure 
would gladly undergo all his drudgery to experience : and 
the regular succession of business, provided his situation 
be not too anxious, drives away from his brain those 
harassing speculations which are continually assaulting * 
the man of leisure, and the man of reading. The studi- 
ous man, though his pleasures are of the most refined 
species, finds cares and disturbing thoughts in study. To 
think much and deeply will soon make a man sad. His 
thoughts, ever on the wing, often carry him where he 
shudders to be even in imagination. He is like a man 
in sleep — sometimes his dreams are pleasing, but at 
others, horror itself takes possession of his imagination; 
and this inequality of mind is almost inseparable from 
much meditation and mental exercise. From this cause 
it often happens, that lettered and philosophical men are 
peevish in their tempers, and austere in their manners. 
The inference I would draw from these remarks is generally 

14 
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this,' that although every man carries about him the seeds 
of happiness or misery in his own bosom, yet it is a truth 
not liable to many exceptions, that men are more equally 
free from anxiety and care, in proportion as they recede 
from the more refined aud mental, to the grosser and 
bodily employments and modes of life ; but that the happiest 
condition is placed in the middle, between the extremes of 
both. Thus a person with a moderate love of reading, and 
few opportunities of indulging it, would be inclined to envy 
one in my situation, because such a one has nothing to do 
but to read : but I could tell him Uiat though my studious 
pleasures are more comprehensive than his, they are not 
more exquisite, and that an occasional banquet gives more 
delight than a continual feast Reading should be dearer 
to you than to me, because I always read, and you but 
seldom. 

Almond and I took a small boat on Monday, and set 
out for Hull« a distance of thirteen miles, as some com- 
pute it, though others make it less. We went very merrily 
with a good pair of oars, until we came within four miles 
of Hull, when, owing to some hard working, we were quite 
exhausted; but as the tide was nearly down, and the shore 
soft) we could not get to any villages on the banks. At 
length we made Hull, and just arrived in time to be 
grounded in the middle of the harbour, without any pos- 
sible means of getting ashore till the flux or flood. As we 
were half famished, I deteimined to wade ashore for pro- 
visions, and had tlie satisfaction of getting above the knees 
iu mud almost every step I made. When I got ashore, 1 
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recollected I had given Almond all my cash. This was a 
terrible dilemma — to return back was too laborious, and I 
expected the tide flowing every minute. At last I deter- 
mined to go to the inn where we usually dine when we go 
to Hull, and try how much credit 1 possessed there, and I 
happily found no difficulty in procuring refreshments, 
which I carried off in triumph to the boat. Here new 
difficulties occurred ; for the tide had flowed in considerably 
during my absence, although not sufficiently to move the 
boat, so that my wade was much worse back than it had 
been before. On our return, a most placid and calm day 
was converted into a cloudy one, and we had a brisk gale 
in our teeth. Knowing we were quite safe, we struck 
across from Hull to Barton : and when we were off Hazel 
Whelps, a place which is always rough, we had some tre-^ 
mendous swells, which we weathered admirably, and 
(bating our getting on the wrong side of a bank, owing to' 
the deceitful appearance of the coast) we had a prosperous 
voyage home, having rowed twenty-six miles in less than 
five liours. 
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TO MR. K. SWANN. 



Winteringhara, April 6tli, 1805. 



MT DEAR KIRKE, 



Your complaint of the lukewarmness of your affec- 
tions towards spiritual things, is a very common one with 
Christians. We all feel it ; and if it be attended with an 
earnest desire to acquit ourselves in this respect, and to 
recover our wonted fervour, it is a complaint indicative of 
our faithfulness. In cases of Christian experience, I sub- 
mit my own opinion to any body's, and have too serious 
UL distrust of it myself, to offer it as a rule or maxim of 
unquestionable authority; but I have found, and think, 
that the best remedy against lukewarmness, is an obsti- 
nate persisting in prayer, until our affections be moved, 
and a regular habit of going to religious duties with a 
prepared and meek heart, thinking more of obtaining com- 
munion with God, than of spending so many minutes in 
seeking it. Thus, when we pray, we must not kneel down 
with the idea that we are to spend so many minutes in sup- 
plication, and after the usual time has elapsed, go about 
our r^ular business ; we must remind ourselves that we 
have an object in prayer, and that until that object be at- 
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tained, that is, until we are satisfied that our Father hears 
us, we are not to conceive that our duty is performed, 
although we may be in the posture of prayer for an hour. 



f!l.' i,', 



TO MR. R. WORTLEY. 

Wintringham, 8th April, 1805. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

Prom the hand-writing, I apprehend I am indebted 
to you for a " Nottingham Journal^*' which has brought 
intelligence most interesting to Almond and myself. 

The subscription for the chapel of ease is a very 
spirited one; and I think you are beginning with the 
most prosperous omens. I hope the undertaking will 
meet with yet higher protection than diat of gi'eat men 
and rich ; and that, what is designed for the honour of 
God, will not be destitute of his all-powerful aid. Hu- 
manly speaking, there is only one impediment in your 
way, and that is the clause vesting the presentation in 
tlie hands of trustees. There is a bishop in the house 
who makes it a rule to oppose every bill of this kind, 
where the appointment of the minister is not placed in 
the hands of the vicar or rector of the parish. The 
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chapel in which Mr. Atkinson preaches, at Leeds, was 
highly favoured, for the second presentation was vested in 
Mr. Atkinson and his representatives. 

It may be, that as this clause is inserted with the ex- 
press concurrenee of the vicar, and as he and the patron 
have both of them votes, this objection may be in some 
measure obviated; but I should think the committee 
will rather choose that an amendment should be made, 
than the bill be thrown out in the Upper House. Mr. 
Grainger thinks this is a serious objection, and, indeed, 
he has had experience of its being so ; for the chapel 
wherein Mr. D * * * preaches at H * * *, is confined in 
the same manner, and for the same reasons, to the 
vicarage. 

Mr. Dashwood's departure will, I doubt not, occasion 
you all much regret I have no doubt his reasons for 
the step are very cogent. His place will not speedily 
be supplied; and even if you are very fortunate, you will 
be obliged, in all probability, to put up with a much 
less attractive, if not a less powerful preacher. His 
ministry has been blessed, as we can all testify, with 
uncommon success. 

For my own part, slow as have been my advances in 
the wisdom of the Gospel, and small as in comparison 
they at this moment continue to be, I still owe to Mr. 
Dashwood more than the most unbounded gi-atitude can 
adequately express : nothing less than my all. 
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We enjoy in our present situations many opportunities 
of improvement, in the understanding of the principles 
of truth, and many incentives to the practice of Christian 
virtues. I hope that we at least endeavour to profit by 
them, and that our progress in the learning and wisdom 
of the world will, by the especial blessing of God, be 
attended with a correspondent increase of far more pre- 
cious knowledge. It is an error into which all Christians 
are particularly subject to fall, that they already possess 
an adequate understanding of the divine truth, and that 
all that they have to do is to labour in producing a stricter 
conformity to its principles; whereas, the fact is that 
we are often miserably deficient in this understanding, and 
should live in more decided agreement with the truth, if 
we knew better what it was. I have felt the effects of 
this myself; and I now find, that the lowlier opinion I 
have of my spiritual knowledge, the more enlarged views 
I entertain of the relations in which I stand to my 
God and Saviour. 

When in Nottingham, I gave way too much to a 
practice, which prevails there in a shameful degree, of 
sitting *in judgment on the attainments and experience 
of others. At this time, there was darkness enough in 
my own heart to have employed all my attention ; and I 
think it may be generally asserted, that those who are the 
readiest to examine others are the most backward to 
examine themselves; that the more we feel inclined to 
scrutinize our brother Christians with severity, the less 
able are we to endure such a scrutiny ourselyes. Before 
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TO HIS MOTHER- 



Winteringham, 12th April, 1805. 
MY DEAR MOTHER, 



I HAVE constructed a planetarium, or orrery^ of a very 
simple kind, which cannot fail to give even children an 
idea of the order and course of the heavenly bodies. I 
shall write a few plain and simple lectures upon it, with 
lessons to be got off by heart by the children ; so that you 
will be able, without any difficulty, to teach them the 
rudiments of astronomy. The machine, simple as it may 
seem, is such that you cannot fail to understand the 
planetary system by it ; and were it not that I cannot afford 
the additional expense, I could make it much more com- 
plete and interesting. You must not expect any thing 
striking in the instrument itself, as it only consists of an 
index-plate, with rods and balls. — It will explain the situ- 
ation of the planets, their courses, the motion of the earth 
and moon, the causes of the seasons^ the different lengths 
of day and night, the reason of eclipses, transits, &c. 
When you have seen it, and read the explanatory lectures, 
you will be able to judge of its plainness ; and if you find 
you understand it, you may teach geography scholars its 
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use. Should it fail iu other points of view, it will be 
useful to Maria and Catharine. 



Remember to keep up the plan of family worship on 
Sundays with strictness until I come, and it will probably 
pave the way for still further improvements, which I may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity of making while I stay with 
you. Let Maria and Catharine be more particularly 
taught to regard Sunday as a day set apart from all worldly 
occupations. — Let them have every thing prepared for the 
Sabbath on the preceding day : and be carefully warned, 
on that day in particular, to avoid paying too great an 
attention to dress. I know how important habits like these 
will be to their future happiness even in tliis world, and I 
therefore press this with earnestness. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Winteringham, 20th May, 1805:. 



# # 



My first business must be to thank you fbir the 
• *, which I received by Mr. K. Swann; you must no^ 
su{>pose that I fee) reluctance to lie under obligations to- 
so aiSectionate a brother, when I say, that I have fell 
uneasy ever since on more accounts than one. I am con- 
▼inced, in the first place, that you have little to spare; 
and I fear, in the second, that I shall prove an hindrance 
to a measure which I know to be necessary for your 
health : I mean your going to some watering-place for 
the benefit of sea-bathing. I am aware of the nature of 
injuries received at tlie joints, especially the knee ; and 1 
am sure nothing will strengthen j^our knee more for the 
present, and prevent the recurrence of disease in it for 
the future. I would have you, therefore, if by any 
means you can be spared in London, go to one of the 
neighbouring coasts, and take sufficient time to recover 
your strengtli. You may pitch upon some pleasant 
place, where there will be sufficient company to amuse you, 

• 

and not so much as to create bustle, and make a toil 
of reflection^ and turn retirement into riot Since you 
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must be as sensible as I am, that tiiis is necessary for yoor 
health, I shall feel assured, if you do not go, that I am the 
cause, a consideration I would gladly spare myself. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Winteringban, Ma^'^ illK>5. 

MY DEAR NEVILLE, 

Your opinion of Mr.——— meets mine ; he is itt- 
deed altered, and his alteration is to be attributed to m-' 
ligion. You behold in him a faint picture of what the 
divine grace can do, and I could enumerate instanceis, 
where the marks are such as strike "conviction irresistible" 
of the verity of its operations. Had I it in my pow«r to 
procure you all the riches and honours of the wo^ldat a 
wish, I should think I gave you infinitely more than <lhem 
all by giving you religioii. The blessings of human lile 
are at best precarious, but this can never &il yo«, mMni is 
then most valuable when all other comforts fail. I abo^d 
think it needless to enlarge on the value of religion, since 
the most depraved acknowledge it, and are often lieard to 
sigh for the happiness of the pious; butthei'e are ol^ta- 
cleis in the Way of a profession of religion which Aeed a 
little explanation. Many young men, in particular, Ael 
an inclination to join the more serious part of mankind, 
who from an unacquaintance with the principle of the 
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Bible, are so dejected with a view of the obstacles which 
present themselves, that they put off their reformatioh 
from day to day, until they grow hardened in msensibility, 
and confirmed in error. All this arises, as I have said, 
from an ignorance of Scripture : there are no such impedi- 
ments in the way of the profession of the Gospel as such 
persons imagine ; all the difficulties they shudder at are in 
reality shadows. " We must begin with reforming our 
conduct," say they, " and then, perhaps, God may be 
pleased to accept us. We find it very hard to abstain 
from the least sinful indulgence now ; how shall we be able 
to curb our appetites on all occasions, and join in the 
avocations of the religious and sober, without repining for 
what we now feel so very indispensable to our real or ima- 
ginary happiness?" To a person reasoning in this manner, 
I would simply explain how we stand with relation to God 
and another world. We are all sinners, even from the 
womb; we are intent ever on sinful objects, and every 
thought of our heart is evil. In this state we are justly 
liable to God's wrath and everlasting damnation, and in 
this state must every man naturally be, since we are bom 
under the curse, and so destitute of good that we cannot 
of ourselves forsake sin, or pursue virtue. But God, of 
his great mercy through our Lord and Saviour JFesus 
Christ, has offered redemption to mankind, and has pro- 
mised to afford them the capacity of following the good^ 
and eschewing the evil^ on the simple condition of faith in 
his Almighty Son. — We may be abandoned, we may be 
depraved and unprincipled, but God will still adhere to 
the letter of his promises ; and when we turn to him, iM5- 
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knowledge our unworthiness, and oppressed with the sense 
of our deplorable corruptions, cry out for salvation by the 
blood of the Redeemer alone, He will then unquestionably 
hear us — He will pardon our sins ; confirm our faith ; 
create anew our polluted natures ; and, finally, by the pure 
emanations of the Holy Spirit, so dispose our hearts, and 
rectify our minds, that we shall serve him in true and 
perfect obedience, disturbed no more by the attacks of our 

• 

spiritual enemy, at least, in his most dangerous shape. 
Such being then the administration of God's counsels with 
regard to us, it is beginning at the wrong end to endea* 
vour to amend our lives before we devote ourselves to 
religion, since we cannot break off from our sins without 
the previous assistance of God's grace. — We must first, 
then, consider our own condition, and discover the extent 
of our own wickedness, and inability to do good, and then 
fly to the redemption of the cross as criminals, whose only 
hope of pardon is laid there. Let us strive to attain faith 
in Christ first, and all good works will follow in due place; 
every day will add to our stability and strengthen our 
pious resolutions, till we arrive at that sweet ^^ peace in 
believingy^' which has excited the raptures of the saints 
from the first ages of Christianity downwards. We arie 
manifestly but poor, helpless, and blind creatures, exposed 
to much care and misery, and unconscious how much evil 
the morrow may have in store for us ; but faith in Jesus 
Christ affords us what our nature most wants — a basis on 
which we may repose ourselves, and all our ,cares and 
fears, with certainty and satisfaction. Trusting in him, we 
can look upon the dim future with hope and confidence ; 
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the worst evils of life become light before the rays of his 
consolation ; and what, to another, would be the bottom 
of despair, is to the Christian the beginning of hope, and 
the opening of a better scene. None can comprehend the 
exquisite satisfaction attendant on Christian faith but those 
who have had some experience of it. The support it is in 
trouble, the full confidence it brings along with it of God's 
truth and mercy, the delightful food it affords to calm and 
serious meditation, and, above all, the sweet serenity it 
throws over our anticipations of death, are beyond any 
powers of man to describe. — Well might the king of Israel 
say, " Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.' 



» 



Who could suppose that men in so wretched a condition 
as we are, could fail to lay hold of the relief held out by 
the Gospel upon such simple and easy conditions ? — It is 
bat ^^ have confidence in your Maker, subdue your own 
proud seltdependence, and fall at the foot of the Saviour, 
in the spirit of penitence and prayer, and you are admitted 
by gradual steps, to the tlirone of mercy and grace." My 
dear Neville, conquer die reluctance you feel to think upon 
religion; devote a few sober hoyrs on the sabbath to the 
reading of the Scriptures ; study the unaffected narratives 
of the four Evangelists; observe the agreement of men 
writing without any communication of their purpose, in far 
distant regions, and in different languages, (for St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel was ori^ally written in Hebrew ;) observe 
the admirable uniformi^ which exists between their re- 
pres^tatioDs of Jesuft. They differ in the petty circnm* 
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stances of things, but the great *sohole is the same. We see 
God visiting the earth, promulging doctrines which the 
world had never any idea of before ; laying Xhefoundation^ 
in a few ignorant fishermen, of a religion which was to 
spread over the whole civilized world ; and, finally, sealing 
his testament with his blood, and ransoming, by that 
sacrifice, the fallen race of man from the curse due to his 
disobedience. In the perusal of the Scripture you will find 
many occasions to check your own pjroud reason, and bring 
it into obedience to God : jn the end, howeypr, ^ tbes»e 
apparent difficulties will be cleared up — scripture w^U ex- 
plain scripture, and you will rejoice to behold an uniform 
consent run through the whole, — harmony rising out of 
apparent confu3ion, and all, at length, uniting to this fim 
establishment of faith, and the complete glorification of 
God. Fear not, my dear Neville, to think on these s\ib- 
jects ; they will, I know, afford you heart-felt satisfactiqi) in 
the end, and they will be a pleasing T^\eS to you jn finy 
vexations which business, or other concerns i^f life) v»j 
give you. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, June, 180^, 
MY DEAR BROTHER, 

1 WROTE you a long letter from Winteringliam some 
time ago, which I now apprehend you have never re- 
ceived, or, if you have, some more important concerns 
have occupied your time than writing to me on general 
subjects. Feeling, however, rather weary to-night, I have 
determined to send this sheet to you, as a proof that, if I 
am not a puncitcal^ I am certainly far from a ceremonious 
correspondent. 

Our adventure on the Huniber you should have learnt 
from K. Swann, who, ^ith much minuteness, filled up 
three sides of a letter to his friend with the account. 
The matter was simply this ; He, Almond, and myself, 
made an excursion about twelve or fourteen miles up the 
Humber ; on our i*eturn ran aground, were left by the tide 
on a sand-bank, and were obliged to remain six hours in 
an open boat exposed to a heavy rain, high wind, and 
piercing cold, until the tide rose, when two men brought 
a boat to our assistance. We got home about twelve 
o'clock at night : no evil consequences ensued, owing to 
our using every exertion we could think of to keep warmth 
in our bodies. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, June, 1805. 
MY BEAR BROTHER, 

1 DO not know whether you are fond of history, but 
it is an useful and generally a pleasing study. An- 
cient history is important as it elucidates scripture, and 
that in such a degree that I ain convinced no man can 
at all understand the Old Testament without it. Mo- 
dern History is absolutely necessary for a pian and a gen- 
tleman, as giving us the best insight into the manners, 
policy, and character of nations. The outline of Ancient 
History is easily comprehended. We may without diffi" 
culty trace the origin of people in the Scriptures, and by 
the aid of the profane writers can make a continued nar- 
rative of the progress of empires. Herodotus, the most 
ancient profane historian, began to write just at the 
period when the Scripture ceases: and Homer, the 
most ancient writer among the Gentiles, whose writ- 
ings are come down to us, lived about the time of Solo- 
mon ; so that, as there would be no historical records of 
the first ages did we not possess the Bible, so by the help 
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of the profane writers, we can make a continued history 
of man from the beginning. 

History is mere confusion without the aid of Chrono- 
logy and Geography. The former science is the most 
difficult to attain, but it is not necessary to know the 
precise year in which every event happened ; it is sufficient 
to be acquainted with its relative situation, in comparison 
with other events. Ancient times, therefore, may be 
divided into Sijc great Epochs^ comprising all the jperiod 
from the Creation to the birth of Christ, which is 4004 
years. The Creation^ therefore, happened B. C. 4004. 
The Fall of Man, the Murder of Abel, the Translation of 
Enoch, mark this period. The next epoch is the Deluge^ 
B. C. 2348 ; Noah became by this event, in a manner the 
second father of all men. He had three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, who became the heads of all the nations in 
three distinct quarters of the earth. Shem was the father 
of the Hebrews, and great part of the mhabitants of Asia ; 
Haniy who was accursed for his indecent disrespect to his 
father, peopled Egypt and all Africa. He had two sons 
more particularly noted ; Mizraim, who occupied Egypt^ 
which is therefore called the land of Mizraim j and Canaan, 
who was an accomplice in his father's wickedness and sub- 
ject to the same curse. He setded in that part of Asia 
which was afterwards called Jitdea, and had ten sons, who 
were all the fathers of nations. Japhet travelled north- 
wards; his posterity settled in Asia Minor, crossed the 
Hellespont, and in time ran over all Europe. He had a 
son, Javan^ who was the father of Greece. This the pro- 
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fane historians mention among the ancient Greeks. Thus 
the whole of the then world was peopled by the three 
brothers and their posterity ; but not immediately, for the 
inhabitants of the world lived together until the confusion 
of tongues; when they divided, but still according to 
family. It is worth while to consider where all this hap- 
pened. Noah's ark settled on Mount Ararat, in Armenia, 
in Asia. The tower of Babel is supposed to have been the 
origin of Babylon, which afterwards became so great. On 
the plains of Babylon, therefore, by the river Euphrates, 
all mankind were assembled ; and from thence, scattered 
themselves in every direction. If you have any map of the 
world you will find these places, in that part of the world 
wliich lies near the Levant and Egypt ; and it will strike 
you with amazement, when you consider how rapidly 
the human race spread themselves over such immense 
tracts; covering Africa in the posterity of Ham^ Asia 
of Shem^ and Europe of Japhet. During this period all 
men were under the common control of God, but as 
they began to grow idolatrous, God thought proper to 
choose a just man, Abraham^ whose posterity should l)e 
his peculiar people, and to whom he should commit 
the custody of his laws, and the promise of the Mes- 
siah. This is the third great epoch, and is denominated 
« The Call of Abraham,'' which happened, B. C. 1921.— 
In this period many great events are recorded : but we 
find Ham's descendants were become powerful kings in 
Egypt, and there were many rulers in Canaan. Isaac, 
Abraham's son, was the father of Jacob, who supplanted 
his brother Esau by a blameable fraud, and whose 
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twelve sons were the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Joseph, one of them, being sold into Egypt, becomes 
mighty, and at length transplants his father and bro- 
thers into Egypt, where they became a great people, 
and were heavily oppressed. Moses rises up as their' 
deliverer, leads them out of the land of bondage, and 
from Mount Sinai receives the first written revelation 
from God to man. This is the fourth great epoch, 
B. C. 1491, and it is called " The Epoch of Moses^ or 
the ^written la'w,** Writing was then alone in the hands of 
the Jews, from whom the art passed to other nations, 
which is proved by the shapes of the letters, and by the 
universal tradition among the Greeks that Cadmus 
brought letters from Phoenicia, which name was applied 
by the Greeks to Judea as well as Phoenicia. The 
Israelites subdued the Canaanites acccording to the 
curse denounced on them by Noah. The famous Egyp- 
tian king Sesostris, is supposed to have been the son of 
him who was drowned in the Red Sea by the hand of 
God. He roamed all over Asia, in search of conquests, 
and!?-4ntroduced many wise laws amongst the Egyptians. 
In his reign many colonies were sent out to various parts 
of the earth. Danaus, his brother, with a large body 
of men, settled in Greece, hence the Greeks are called 
Danaes. Troy was destroyed in 1184, B. C; and 
Homer lived 100 years after. The Israelites were go- 
verned by Judges^ whose actions are recorded in the book 
of that name until David whose son Solomon distinguishes 
the fjfh epoch, viz. « The building of the Temple,'" B. C. 
1012. Solomon's son, Rehoboam, by a piece of egre- 
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gious folly caused the revolt of ten of the twelve tribes, 
who never again united. Two of the tribes only, viz. Ju- 
dah and Benjamin adhered to Rehoboam : the rest made 
another king, Jeroboam^ and hence arose the two sepa« 
rate kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The capital of 
Judah was Jerusalem — that of Israel, Samaria. The 
kings of Israel were, in general, bad men ; the people 
were wicked, and after many signal warnings, they were 
all dragged out of their country by Salmanaser, king of 
Assyria, whose capital was Babylon, and were never 
re-established. Salmanaser brought some eastern tribes 
into Samaria in their room, who, being at first infested 
with lions, sent to the king to tell him that they were 
thus harassed, because they could not worship the god 
of the country in the right manner, for such they super- 
stitiously thought Jehaoah to be. Whereupon he or- 
dered some exile Levites to go up, and be their priests, 
who thus introduced a spurious kind of worship, wherein 
idols were served in conjunction with the true God. 
Hence, the Samaritans were detested by the Jews, who 
were wont to throw it in the teeth of Jesus, that he was 
a Samaritan: and hence, the teaman of Samaria^ in the 
New Testament, wonders that Jesus, being a Jew, 
should talk with her. Henceforward, then, the nation 
of the Jews consists of Judah and Benjamin alone* 
This period contains about five hundred years. The 
Jews grew very wicked, and the Assyrian monarchy 
very powerful, — I should rather have called it the 
Babylonian monarchy; for, strictly speaking, the Assy- 
rian fell with Nineveh its capital — but they were both 
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of the same race. The prophets now foretold the ap- 
proaching captivity, and Isaiah, one hundred years 
before the event, mentioned every particular of it, and 
foretold that, at the end of seventy years, Cyrus, then 
not in being, should restore them. Nebuchadnezzar at 
length destroys Jerusalem, as the prophets had unani- 
mously declared he would, and takes away all the people 
to Babylon. But God's wrath was denounced against 
that proud city, and prophecy is again fulfilled. — Cyrus, 
the leader of the Persian army, overturns the Assyrian 
monarchy, and avenges the Jews. Daniel, who had 
lived in the courts of preceding princes, was in high 
favour with Cyrus. That great prince orders the re- 
building of Jerusalem, and the temple, and releases 
the Jews just seventy years after their capture. The 
temple, however, was not completed till several reigns 
afterwards. This is the sixth epoch, B. C. 536 — 
called the epoch of " Cytnis, or the Return from Captivity^* 
. The Jews were under the power of the Persian monar- 
ch}', until it was destroyed by Alexander the great, who 
overran all Asia, B. C. 320. The captains of Alexander, 
seeing the field clear, divided his kingdom amongst 
them. — Antipater had Greece; Seleucus, Syria, in- 
cluding Judea; and Ptolemy Lagus, Egypt. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, one of the successors of Seleucus, king of 
Syria, whose capital was Antioch, exercised great cru- 
elty towards the Jews ; but they were now again a war- 
like, enlightened, and powerful people. The Maccabees 
successfully held out against one of the mightiest kings 
of the world, and maintained, for a considerable time, 
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their independence. At length the Grecian empire fell, 
and with it the kingdom of Syria received its death blow. 
The Roman was rising up in its stead. They more 
than once took Jerusalem, and, at length, appointed a 
governor over it. Things were in this state — the Ro- 
mans masters of the whole world, and Greek, the gene- 
ral language of almost all nations, (not excepting the 
Jews), when " the day spring from on highH^ beamed. All 
things were prepared; one language had been gradually 
extended over the whole civilized world; learning and 
philosophy had opened the understandings of men for 
the reception of the truth — when four thousand and 
four years after the creation, the hlessed Messiah made 
his appearance, and laid the foundation of that Gospel 
which soon disseminated itself over all civilized nations. 

It is profitable to fix this division of the more ancient 
periods of history in the mind. * » * • 



In this period you may consider empire as having 
passed successively through three hands intQ a fourth. 
The Assyrian empire was the frst. It began with 
Nimrod, who ruled the then world, and ceased when 
Cyrus took Babylon, and transferred the government 
into the hands of Persia. The Persian empire, which 
was the second great kingdom, fell finally with Arta- 
xerxes-Mnemon, who was subdued by Alexander the 
great. Here the thirds or Grecian empire, sti*ictly 
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speaking, begins. It soon fell under the power of the 
Romans, who were the masters of the world in the 
time of Jesus Christ. 



TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

Nottingham, 27th June, 1805. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

It is some time since I wrote to you, and still longer 
since I heard from you ; but you are acquainted with ray 
unceremonious disposition, and will, I hope, pardon me 
for obtruding an unbidden guest on your notice. I have 
a question to ask of you in the first place, and I shall then 
fill up my letter with all the familiarity of a man talking 
by your side, and saying any thing, rather than be accused 
of saying nothing. My leisure will scarcely peimit me to 
write to you again while I am here, and I shall therefore 
make the best use of the present occasion. 



We have been fagging through RoUin's Ancient 
History, and some other historical books, as I believe, to 
no great purpose. RoUin is a valuable and truly pious 
writer, but so crammed and garnished with rejections, that 
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you los6 the tliread of the story, while the poor man is 
prosing about the morality of it ; when, too, after all, the 
moral is so obvious as not to need insisting upon. You 
may give my compliments to your good friends Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Paracelsus, and tell them I had much 
rather pay them my devoirs at a distance, than come into 
close contact with them or their cathartics. Medical 
Greek, and Medical Latin, would act as a sudorific 
upon any man, who should hear their tremendous tech- 
nicals pronounced with the true ore rotundo of a Scotch 
physician. 

And now, my dear Sir, we will cry a truce to flippancy 
— I have neither time nor inclination to indulge in it to 
excess. You and I have been some time asunder in the 
pursuit of our several studies ; you to the lively and busy 
seat of gaiety, fashion, and folly ; — I to the retired haunts 
of a secluded village, and the studious walls of a silent 
and ancient parsonage. At first sight one would think 
that my lot had been most profitable, as undoubtedly it 
is most secure ; but when we come to consider the 
present state of things in the capital, the boundless oppor** 
tunities of spiritual improvement which ofier themselTe% 
and the very superior society which every serious man 
may there join with, the tables seem turned in your 
favour. I hope and trust this is really the case, and that^ 
with philosophical strength of mind, you have turned 
an imregarding ear to the voice of fi^lly, and continued 
fixed upon the serener and far more efl^tsite oecu^ 
tions of a religious life. I have been.cultivatixig in 
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vetirement, bjr slow and imperceptible degrees, a closer 
Communion with God; but you have been led, as it 
were, in triumph by the energetic discourses of the 
many good men whom you have had the opportunity 
of hearing, to heights of religious satisfaction, which I 
can at present only sigh for at a distance. I appeal ta 
you whether the grace of God is not the source of 
exquisite enjoyments ? What can be more delightful than 
that sweet and placid calm which it casts over one's 
mind; or than the tenderness it sheds abroad in our 
hearts, both with regard to God, and our poor fellow- 
labourers? Even worldly-niinded men confess that this 
life is, at best, but a scene of anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment, and distress. How absurd then, and inconsistent, 
must be their conduct, when, in spite of this so general 
and confirme€l an experience, they neglect what can 
alone alleviate the sorrows of this life, and provide for 
the happiness of tlie next ? How much more is he to 
be envied, who can exclaim with St. Paul, " TTie 'scorld 
is crucified unto me^ and I unto the *is)orld** **2 have 
ttittrnfj in whatever state I am, therexicith to . be content.'* 
** The ticorld passeth axvay end the lust thereof; lut he that 
ioeth the will of God ahidethfor ever^ There is, in truths 
an indescribable ssitisfaction in the service of God;. his 
grace imparts such composure in time of trouble, .and 
such fortitude in the anticipation of it, at the same. time 
that it increases our pleasures by making them inno- 
^tnt, that the Christian, viewed either as miHtantinthis 
^rgoblesome scene, or as a traveller who is hastening by 
^ difBcalt, bat short journey, to a better country^ \s: a 
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most enviable and happy character. The man wha lives; 
without God in the world, on the other hand, has.- 
neither rest here, nor certainty or hope for the future.^ 
His reflections must at all times be dubious and dark,, 
not to say distressing ; and his most exquisite enjoy- 
ments must have a sting of fear and apprehension in; 
them, which is felt when the gay hour is over, and itS; 
joys no more remembered. Many wicked and dissipated, 
men sigh in secret for the state of the righteous, but 
they conceive there are insuperable obstacles in the way 
of religion, and that they must amend their lives before 
they can hope for acceptance, or even dare to seek ac-. 
ceptance with God. But what a miserable delusion is 
this ! If this were truly the case, how awful would be 
the condition of the sinner ! for we know that our hearts 
are so depraved, and so obstinately addicted to sin, that 
they cannot forsake it without some more than mortal 
power to cut asunder the bonds of innate corruption^ 
and loosen the affections from this sinful bondage. I 
was talking a few days ago with a young surgeon, who 
is just returned from the East Indies, and was exposto^ 
lating with him on his dissolute habitd : *^ Sir,'' sai^ hc^ 
" I know you are happy, and I would give worlds X» b^ 

able to subdue my passions ; but it is. impossiUte? it i^^yfif 
can be done: I have made resolution upon resolutioa, 
and the only effect has been that I have plunged deeper 
into vice than ever." What could be a strongiei: illus- 
tration of the Scripture Trutli, That man's heart is nafii- 
r ally Corrupt, atid desperately wicksd? Since widkedmiHi. |s 
fi^lserf,^ can we < conceive that an &U^.gocfl soil jHBB^<ll^t 
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God would have originally created man with such a dis« 
poisition ? It is sin which hath made the world a vale 
of tears. It is the power of the cross of Jesus Christ 
alone that can redeem us from our natural depravity. — 
Yes, my friend, " We know on whom we have be- 
lieved; and we are persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which we have committed unto him against the 
great day." When I occasionally reflect on the history 
of the times when the great Redeemer appeared, behold 
Grod preparing his way before him, uniting all the civi- 
lized world in one language, (Greek,) for the speedier 
disseminating of the blessed Gospel; and then, when I 
compare his precepts with those of the most famous of 
ancient sages, and meditate on his life^ his manners, his 
sufferings, and cruel death, I am lost in wonder, love, 
and gratitude. Such a host of evidence . attended him, 
as no power but that of the devil could withstand. His 
doctrines, compared with the morality of the then world, 
seem indeed to have dropt down from heaven. His meek- 
ness, his divine compassion and pity for, and forgiveness 
of, his bitterest enemies, convinces me that he was indeed 
the Word ; that he was what he professed to be, God> 
in his Son, reconciling the world to himself. These 
thoughts open my eyes to my own wretched ingratitude 
and disregard of. so merciful and compasionate a mas- 
ter; under such impressions, I could ardently long to be 
-separated altogether from the affiiirs of this life, and live 
-alone to my Redeemer. But, alas! this does not last 
long — the pleasing outside of the delusive world entices 
- my heart away; beauty smiles me into a di^st of 
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religion/ and the fear of singularity frowns me into the 
concealment of it. How artfully does the arch-deceiver 
insinuate himself into our hearts ! He tells us, that there ; 
is a deal of unnecessary moroseness in religion, a deal - 
too many humiliating conditions in the Gospel, and many ' 
ignorant absurdities in its professors ; while, on the otbor r 
hand,^ the polite world is so cheerful and pleasing, sorfiill ^ 
of harmless gaiety and refined elegance, that we cannot 
but love it. This is an insidious species of reasoning. 
Could we but see things in their true colours, were but) 
the Jalse varnish qff^ the society of the Gospel would; 
seem an assembly of angelsj and that of the world a con-- 
griegation of devils: but it is the best way not to reason 
with the tempter. I have a talisman, which at once 
puts to flight all his arguments ; it is the name of my 
Saviour, and against that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail. That is* my anchor and my confidence ; I can go 
with that to the bed of death, and lifl up the eyes of the- 
dying and despairing wretch to the great Intercessor; L 
can go with this into the society of the cheerful, and 
come away with lightness of heart, and entertainment of 
spirit. In every circumstance of life I can join with 
Job, who, above fourteen hundred years before Jesus 
Christ, exclaims, in the fervour of holy anticipation, " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the eartli; and though afier my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God." 
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The power of the Gospel was never more strongly illus- 
trated than in the late mission to Greenland. These poor 
and unlettered tribes, who inhabit nearly the extremest 
verge of animal existence, heard the discourses of the 
Danish mis^onaries <m the being of a God with stupid 
TittconcerB, expressed their assent to every thing that was 
proposed to them, and then hoped to extort some present 
for their eomplacency. For ten years did a very learned 
and pious man labour among them without the conversion 
of a single soul. He thought that he must prove to them 
the existence of a God, and the original stain of our 
natiires, before he could preach the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel, and he could never get over this first step ; 
for they either could not understand it or would not, and 
when no presents were to be had, turned away in disgust. 
At length he saw his error, and the plan of operations 
was altered. Jesus Christ was preached in simplicity, 
without any preparation. The Greenlanders seemed 
thoughtful, amazed, and confounded; their eyes were 
opened to their depraved and lost state. The Gospel was 
received every where with ardent attention. The flame 
spread like wild-fire over the icy wastes of Greenland ; 
numbers came firom the remotest recesses of the Northern 
Ocean to hear the word of life ; and the greater part of 
the population of that extensive country has in time been 
baptized in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

I have now filled my sheet — Pardon my prolixity, and 
believe me, my prayers are offered up, frequently, for 
your continuance of the path you have chosen. For my- 
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self, I need your prayers — may we be a mutual assistance 
to each other, and to all ouk fellow-labourers in the Lord 
Jesus« 

Believe me 

Your sincere friend, 

H, K. WHITE. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

> 

Nottingham, June, 1805. 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

I HAD unfortunately not provided myself with verses 
for the Countess of Derby's copy of my litde volume; 
and I have been invoking the muses «ver since two 
o'clock this mmming^ with such bad success, as I have never 
before experienced on a similar occasion. Oa the other 
side you have the product, which must pass. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 

In the dark coverts of the forest shade, 
By scathed oaks, and haunted streamlets laid; 
What time the moon uprose her clouds among, 
The Muse, unheeded, pour'd her lonely song. 
Unheard she sung, save when to Fancy's eye — 
Pfde Vesper, stooping from the spangled sky, 
Would listen, silent, — or with distant swell 
Sequestered Echo answer'd from her cell. — 
When shrinking timid from th' obtrusive gaze, 
She first explored the world^s observant maze ; 
Who smil'd benignant on her artless way ? 
WTio open'd first the Patron's fostering ray ? 
Who bade her fears, her throbbing tremors flee ? 
Who, thrice revered Derby ! — who but thee ? 

O ! that for thee, her strains might boast the pow'r 

To soothe the tedium of one weary hour ; 

To bid the ^oom on mourning's * brow retire^ 

Or wake to energy one slumbVing fire. — 

Might they one transitory smile excite. 

Or raise one trivial image of delight ; 

Then, though the critic with contemptuous pride 

Should the faint murmurs of her lyre deride ; 

Still would she boast her guerdon passing great» 

Content that Derby owns her lays are sweet. 

Nottinghano, June 18th, 1803. 



* Th« Countess's modicr was recently dead. 
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TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

Nottingham, 6th July, 1805. 

DEAR CHARLESWORTH, 



I BEG you will admire the elegance of texture and shape 
of the sheet on which I have the honour to write to you, 
and beware lest, in drawing your conclusions, you con- 
ceive that I am turned exciseman ; — for I assure you I 
write altogether in character ; — a poor Cambridge scholar, 
with a patrimony of a few old books, an ink-horn, and 
some sundry quires of paper, manufactured as the en- 
velopes of pounds of tea, but converted into repositories of 
learning and^ taste. 

The classics are certainly in disrepute. The ladies 
have no more reverence for Greek and Latin, than they 
have for an old peruke, or the ruffles of Queen Anne. 
I verily believe that they would hear Homer's Greek 
without evidencing one mark of terror and awe, even 
though spouted by an University orator, or a Westminster 
Stentor. O temporal o mores! the rural elegance of 
the twanging French horn^ and the vile squeak of the 
Italian Jiddle^ are more preferred than all the energy and 
all the sublimity of all the Greek and Roman orators, 
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historians^ poets, and philosophers, put together. Now, 
Sir, as a classic, I cannot bear to have the honourable 
fame of the ancients thus despised and contemned, and 
therefore I have a controversy with all the beaux and 
belles. Frenchmen and Italians. When they tell me 
that I walk by rule and compass, that I balance my body 
with strict regard to the centre of gravity, and that I 
have more Greek in my pate than grace in my limbs, 
I can bear it all in sullen silence, for you know it must 
be a libel, since I am no mathematician, and therefore 
cannot have learned to walk ill by system. As for grace, 
I do believe, since I read Xenophon, I am become a 
very elegant man, and in due time shall be able to spout 
Pindar, dancing in due gradation the advancing, retro- 
grade, and medium steps, according to the regular pro- 
gress of the strophe, antistrophe, and epode. You and 
I will be very fashionable men, after the manner of the 
Greeks: we will institute an orchestra for the exercise 
of the ars saltandi, and will recline at our meals on the 
legitimate Triclinium of the ancients, — only banish all 
"modern beaux and belles, to whom 1 am a professed and 
declared enemy. 



/ 



So much for flippancy — 

Vale ! S. R. V. B. E. E. Q. V. 



H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. SERJEANT ROUGH. 



Brigg, near Winteriijgham, July, 1805. 
MY Dl^AR SIB, 

I HAVE just missed you at Lincoln, where I bad some 
expectations of seeing you, and had not circumstanceB: 
prevented, I had certainly waited there till to-morrow 
morning for that purpose. This letter, which I wrote 'at 
Brigg, I shall convey to you at Kirton, by some person- 
going^ to the session; many of whom, I have no doubt, 
are to be found in this litigious little town. 

Your misdirected epistle, to my great sorrow, never 
reached my hands. As I was very anxious to get it, I 
made many enquiries <at the post-of&ces round ; but they 
were all in vain. I consider this as a real loss, and I hope 
you will regard me as still under the pressure of vexation, 
until I receive some substitute from your hands. 

Had I any certain expectation of hearing you address 
the Courts or Jury swom^ at Kirton, no circumstances 
should prevent me from being present: so do I long to 
mark the dawnings of that eloquence which will one day 
ring through every court in the Midland Circuit. I 
think the noise of ***, the overbearing petulance of *** 
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and the decent assurance of ***, will readily yield to 
that pure, chaste, and manly eloquence, which, I have 
no doubt, you chiefly cultivate. It seems to me, who 
am certainly no very competent judge, that there is an 
uniform mode^ or art^ of pleading in our courts, which is 
in itself faulty, and is, moreover, a bar to the higher ex- 
cellencies. You know, before a barrister begins, in what 
manner he will treat the subject ; you anticipate his posi- 
tivenessy his complete confidence in the stability of his 
case, his contempt of his opponent, his vpluble exagge- 
ration, and the vehemence of his indignation. All these, 
are as of course. It is no matter what sort of a face the 
business assume : if Mr. be all impetuosity, asto- 
nishment, and indignation on one side, we know he would 
not have been a whit less impetuous, less astonished, or 
less indignant, on the other, had he happened to have 
been retained. It is true, this assurance of success, this 
contempt of an opponent, and dictatorial decision in 
speaking, are calculated to have effect on the minds of a 
Jury ; and if it be the business of a counsel to obtain his 
ends by any means, he is right to adopt them : but the 
misfortune is, that all these things are mechanical, and as 
much in the power of the opposite counsel as in your 
own ; so that it is not so much who argues best, as who 
speaks last, loudest, or longest. True eloquence, on the 
other hand, is confident only where there is real ground 
for confidence, trusts more to reason and facts than to 
imposing declamation^ and seeks rather to convince than 
dazzle. The obstreperous rant of a pleader may, for a 
while, intimidate a jury; but plain and manly argument. 
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delivered in a candid and ingenuous manner, will more 
effectually work upon their understandings, and will 
make an impression on which the froth of declamation 
will.be lost. I think a man, who would plead in this 
manner, would gain the confidence of a jury, and would 
find the avenues of their hearts much more open, than a 
man of more assurance, who, by too much confidence 
where there is much doubt, and too much vehemence 
where there is greater need of coolness, puts his hearers 
continually in mind that he is pleading for hire. There 
seems to me so much beauty in truth, that I could wish 
our barristers would make a distinction between cases, in 
their opinion well or ill founded, embarking their M'hole 
heart and soul in the one, and contenting themselves with 
a peri^icuous and forcible statement of their clienf s case 
in the other. 

Pardon my rambling. The cacoethcs scribendi can only 
be used by indulgence, and we' have all a propensity to 
talk about things we do not understand. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Winteringham, August 20th^ 1805. 
DEAR NEVILIE, 



I AM very sensible of all your aifection, in your anxiety 
th'at I should not diminish my books; but I am by no 
means relieved from the anxiety which, on more accounts 
than one, I am under, as to my present situation, so great 
a burthen to the family, when I ought to be a support. 
My father made some heavy complaints when I was at 
home; and though I am induced to believe that he is 
enough harassed to render it very excusable, yet I cannot 
but feel strongly the peculiarity of my situation ; and, at 
my age, feel ashamed that I should add to his burthens* 
At present, I have my hands completely tied behind me. 
When I get to college, I hope to have more opportunities 
of advantage, and, if I am fortunate, I shall probably re- 
lieve my father and mother from the weight which I now 
lay upon them. I wish you, if you read this letter to my 
mother, to omit this part. 
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TO CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. 

.Winterineham, Sept. lOth, 1805. 

DEAR SIR, 

Your letter has at length reached me at this place, 
Where I have been for the last ten months employed 
in classical reading with Mr. Grainger. It gives me 
pleasure to hear of you and of poetry : for, since I came 
here, I have not only been utterly shut out from all in- 
tercourse with the lettered world but have totally laid 
aside the pen of inspiration. I have been actuated to 
this by a sense of duty; for I wish to prove that I have 
not coveted the ministerial office through the desire of 
learned leisure, but with an ardent wish to do my duty as 
a teacher of the truth. I should blus^ to present myself 
as a candidate for that office in. an unqualified iand un- 
prepared state i and as I have placed my. idea of the 
necessary qualifications very high, all the time between 
-now and jny taking my degree will be little enough :ior 
these purposes alone. I often, however, cast a lopk.gf 
fond regret to the darling occupations of my younger 
hours, and the tears rush into my eyes, as I fancy I see 
the few wild flowers of poetic genius, with which £ have 
.been blessed, withering with neglect. Poetiyhas been to 
me something more than amusement; it has been a cheer- 
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ing companion when I have had no other to fly to, and 
a delightful solace when consolation has been in some 
measure needful. I cannot, therefore, discard so old and 
faithful a friend without deep regret, especially when I 
reflect that stung, by my ingratitude, he may desert me 
for ever ! 



With regard to your intended publication, you do me 
too much] honour by inserting my pueriUties along with 
such good company as I know I shall meet there. I wish 
I could present you with some sonnets worthy of your 
work. I have looked back amongst my old papers, and 
find a few verses under that name, which were written 
between the time when " Clifton Grove" was sent to the 
press, and its final appearance. The looking over these 
papers has recalled a little of my old warmth, and I have 
scribbled some lines, which, as they owe their rise to your 
letter, I may fairly (if I have room) present to you. I 
cannot read the sonnets which I have found amongst my 
papers with pleasure, and therefore I shall not presume to 
show them to you. I shall anxiously expect the publica- 
tion of your work. 

I shall be in Cambridge next month, being admitted a 
Sizar at St John*s. Trinity would have suited my plans 
better, but the expences of that college are greater. 
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With thanks for your kind remembrance of me, I 
remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Very respectfully and thankfully yours, 

H.K.WHITE. 



Yes, my str^y steps have wander'd, wander'd far 
Froin. thee, and long, heart-soothing Poesy ! 
And many a flower^ which in the passing tim« 
My heart hath register'd, nipp'd by the diill 
Of undeserved neglect, hath shrunk and died. 
Heart-soothing Poesy ! -— Though thou hast ce9se4 
To hover o'er the many-voiced strings 
Of my long silent lyre, yet thou canst still 
Call the warm tear from its thrice hallowM cdl. 
And with recalled images of bliss 
Warm my relgctant heart. — Yes, I would throw. 
Once more would throw, a quick and hurried hand 
O'er the responding chords. — It hath not ceas'd — 

It cannot, will not cease; the heavenly warmth . 
Plays round my heart, and mantles o'er my cheek; 
Still, though unbidden, plays. -^Fair Poesy ! 
The summer and the spring, the wind and rain. 
Sunshine and storm, with various interchange, 
Have mark'd full many a day, and week, and month. 
Since by dark wood^ or hamlet far retir'd. 
Spell-struck, with thee I loiter'd. — Sorcerers ! 
1 cannot burst thy bonds ! — It is but lift 
Thy blue eyes to that deep-bespajigled vanity . 
Wreathe thy enchanted tresses round thine arm. 
And mutter some obscure and charmed rhyme^ 
And i coul4 follow thee^ on thj night's work^ 

* ■ 
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Up to the regions of thriceK^haatened fire. 

Or in the caverns of the ocean flood, 

Thrid the light mazes of thy volant foot. 

Yet other duties call me, and mine ear 

Must tarn avray from the high minstrelsy 

Of thy sotil-trancing harp, unwillingly 

Must turn away'; there are severer strains, 

(And surely they are sweet as ever smote 

The ear of spirit, from this mortal coil 

Releas'd and disembodied,) there are strains. 

Forbid to all, save those whom solemn thought. 

Through the probation of revolving years. 

And mighty converse with the spirit of truth. 

Have pui^ed and purified. — To these my soul 

Aspireth ; and to this sublimer end 

I gird myself, and climb the toilsome steep 

With patient expectation. — Yea, sometimes 

Foretaste of bliss rewards me; and sometimes 

Spirits unseen upon my footsteps wait. 

And minister strange music, which doth seem 

Now near, now distant, now on high, now low. 

Then swelling from all sides, with bliss complete. 

And full fruition filling all the soul. 

Surely such ministry, though rare, m^ soothe 

The steep ascent, and cheat the lassitude 

Of tdl ; and but that my fond heart 

Reverts to day-dreams of the summer gone ; 

When by dear fountain, or embowered brake, 

I lay a listless muser, prizing, fiir 

Above all other lore, the poet's theme ; 

But for such recollections I could brace 

My stubborn spirit for the arduous path 

Of sdence um^retting ; eye afar 

PhilofOphy upon her steepest height. 

And with bold st^ tfnd resdute attempt. 
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FuniM h»r to the Uuierinost r^ofMa 

Where thron'd in light she ttts, the Queen of Truth. 

These verses form nearly the only pp^stical efipQrt^of this 
year. Pardon their ioiperfection&t 



TO MR; - 



Winteringham, 7tb Sept. 1805. 

DEAR SIR, 

The last time I had the pleasure of conversing wilb you» 
I intimated that I might probably address a Latter toij^w i 
be not therefore surprised when you see my hand att^ 
signature. I conclude your affairs stand in sMu puti 9StA 
though I am anxious to b« informed as to die aartaipli|p df 
your prospects, and wish you ware yoursetf a|; aas^ wMi 
regard to them, y^ I think the suspense may not be ak9« 
gether useless, aa it will teach you a lesson of palirwini» 
will give you a bettef importunity (^proving your stetfttW 
ness, end of manifiwting your industry and innnfsa in jtma 
studies, even while you are dubious whetilsr fl»y iritt be t# 
any purpose^ 



If you are sincere, and really senoua in yout wii 
to becpme a raini(5t^ of CShnst, and if jreu aft eoMtnaii 
it is God's wiU jroa sbonld enter., diat saoeed affittM yim 
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will from this time forward, until you enter orders, 
live a life of constant, resolute, and confirmed study. 
You cannot, dare noty c^er yourself as a candidate for 
the priesthood under the consciousness of mental unfitness, 
arising from indolence and volatility of disposition ; and 
remember, that indolence and shiftness are not con- 

• 

stitutional evils, but are such as every man has it in 
his power to cure. If you ardently long to become a 
public helper in the vineyard of Jesus Christ, you must 
think that office worth labouring for ; and he who does not 
think it worth labouring for, is not worthy to have 
it. Although, in the early ages of the Christian church, 
God administered more v immediately to the wants of his 
preachers, so tliat the abundance of hee^venly gifts in 
a measure compensated for the absence of external 
Qualifications ; yet, jeven in those ages, St. Paul exhorts 
Tbnothy to '^ give attention to readings*' and in: the Old 
T^iatamait we read, that there was a school of the pro- 
phets; not that we must suppose prophecy a commu- 
nkabfo art, but ia these academies, young men were 
instructed in letters and metrical composition, in order 
tkat'they might be fitted for the duties of prophets 
^n^Miever it should please God to call them. We may 
leuTDy tocx, diat Ood pecoliariy sdeded his messengers 
from these schools, ior Amps mentions it as a matter of 
wonder that he had been called, although neither a 
prophet nor the son of a pn^het (that is, profession- 
^alhf). In 'the present day more extraneous learning is 
teoeesary to a: dergyinian than at any preceding p^iod. 
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society ia general; but this may very well be dispeDsed 
with; only let a. minister be fully- prepared in mattera 
immediately relating to his office. In order to this, his 
attainments . may soon be enumerated, and with regular 
application easily acquired. He should know the Latin 
tolerably; he should be able to read the Greek Tester 
ment critically; and, above all, he should know how 
to regulate his own actions and thoughts with propriety 
and seriousness ;: an art only to be. learned by muph 
sober and setded thought, joined to constant prayer and 
humble trust in God. These are objects for which you 
have time enough, though not moref than, enough. You 
have room for every duty, but none for n^ig^ce, 
procrastination, or unsteadiness. : Excuse my plainness, 
but I think your situation critical ; and if, as I have my 
fears, you are yet trifling, I do solemnly assure you, 
that I consider your trifling as criminal. To leave 
talents like yours uncultivated, through an aversion to 
application, is a gross abuse of God's blessing, and an 
insult to his goodness. I conceive the fact to be in<* 
dubitable, that . you may prepare yourself fully and 
completely for the ministry within the usual tiihe, if 
you choose i and it remains with you to determine 
whether or not you will sacrifice your own ease, and 
your own evil habits, to the ministry oS God. I make full 
allowance for your present avocations; but I appeal to 
your conscience, whether there is not time lefl for study, 
and" whether that timQ is not often sacrificed to trifling 
engagements, to a puerile aversion to reading, to t^i- 
porary fatigue, or tp absolute idleness* I think I have 
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^^MMMent eadtigli to know where the cause of fill 
fil^i^ %Vil8 fi^ ; im4, probaUy, it might be beneficial to 
difect you to the cause, in order to your correcting 
ffcMl. I ihkik) dien, yon are liable to great loos^iess, 
^ what ffiay be tailed dissipation of thought; that 
yM too readily follow die impulse of the mometit, and 
are easy in ywrr asoent to every fresh proposition, be- 
caiide ^u are averse io the labour of enquiry and the 
ftujgue tdf jcidgment From hence, it arises, that you 
eimnot act upon principles to which you readily agree 
and toctt cordially assent ; because you receive them too 
quickly, widiout sufficient consideration of their nature 
and consequences. What stronger mark of imbecility 
can a Christian give, than to acknowledge the utility and 
necessity of certain rules and counsels, and to confess 
the evils he suffers, in consequence of his disregard of 
then, and yet be unable to act upon them and regulate 
his habits by then ? The man who canaot bring himself 
to lArink deeply on the truths he embraces, -^ the man 
who is convinced without examination, and yields his 
assent without the trouble of reflection, is not Ukely to 
bea'very consistent character, and is very liable to be 
¥&dL into error. Such a man will never be happy in re- 
ligious experience, for he will be continually ofi^dii^ 
agamst his own principles, through not having sufficiendy 
entered into their extent and consequences, and he will 
always be fluctuating between opinion and practice; because, 
while open to every conviction, he. can neither restrain the 
vi^EfTsatility of his own mind, nor clearly investigate and 
pHpp^vmA to himself the necessary agreements of belirf and 
action. 
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You see clearly whast you ought to do^ iud liov )ro|i 
ought to act ; the thing to be done is ueidier impriH^caUe 
nor very unpleasant ; and yet you, day after day, t0i^0 
that the morrow shall be better employed, withmil die 
power, when the hour of trial comes, of buckliiig down 
steadfastly tp the work. The truth is, you have «a vaabafpy 
&cility in putting cff whatever is unpleasant to yen, and 
turning away from the business in hand to every phantom 
which the moment may suggest. You will agree to the 
truth pf these observations ; you will readily exclaim^ ** JB 
h sOf*' " These are my m&." But remember, to acknow- 
ledge weaknesses is idley unless you have a cool and deliberaiis 
purpose of subduing them through the assistance of God's 
grace. I exhort you — I solemnly, my dear friend, exhort 
you, to consider, what are your views and purposes, and to 
think what you are about. The end you aim at Is most 
important ; let your preparation be in proportion. Surdy, 
it is no small thing to gather in the harvest of the 
Lord; and no one would ^refuse to undei^o a few 
personal privations and inconveniences for it. I grant, 
to toil through the rudiments of languages, at your age, 
is irksome ; but if it were necessary to be chained to the 
gallies for seven years ill order to be admitted to so 
blessed a charge — who, that had a heart really affected, 
would hesitate to undergo the probation? You should 
pray to God to give you more firmness and steadiness 
of mind ; and at the same time, should strive to fix and 
sober your own views, and correct the desultory habits 
of thinking, under which, it seems to me, you labour. 
If God have called you to the ministry, he will in aU 
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fpdhtB' of view smooth the way before you. Surdy, he 
vcn^ giTe you all knowledge; and can so enlarge your 
understanding, as that all the attainments of earthly 
^frisdom shall be blessed unto you. Be of good cheer; 
if «t your believing prayers God shall give you resolu- 
tapn to study, and bless you in it, the ruggedness of the 
iroad will soon disappear. The recollection of the end 
^ifiir which you labour will sweeten your most disgusting 
task% and cast a charm, even over the uncouth rudi- 
inehts of languages. There is, indeed, nothing so 
isoodung, so exquisitely delightful as study^ when we 
S&A we have God's blessing, and that we are labouring 
fcnrHis glory. No human gratification can equal this; 
!na peace can equal that which a Christian enjoys, while 
he is daily and constantly pursuing the attainments of 
^goA\y knowledge, and informbg his mind with the things 
which pertain, either immediately or remotely, to eternal 
life. That this may be your lot, may God in his mercy 
grant ! Think deeply ! think seriously ! 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, and feUow in Christ, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

St. John's, Oct. 18th, 1805. 
MY DEAR BEN, 

I AM at length finally settled in my rooms, and, accord- 
ing to my promise, I write to you to tell you sa I did 
not feel quite comfortable at first here; but I now begin 
to feel at home, and relish my silent and thoughtful cup of 
tea more than ever. Amongst our various occupations, 
that of attending chapel is to me not the least irksome, for 
the service is read in general below the span of my auditory 
Jierve ; but when they chaunt, I am quite charmed, for our 
organ is fine, and the voices are good. This is, however, 
only on high days and festivals, in which number the 
present day is to be reckoned (St. Luke's). 

My mathematical studies do not agree with me, and you 
may satisfy yourself I shall never be a senior wrangler. 
Many men come up with knowledge enough for the highest 
honours, and how can a man be expected to keep up with 
them who starts without any previous fund ? Our lectures 
begin on Monday, and then I shall know more of college 
diflicultles. 

My rooms are in the top story of the farthest court of 
St. John's (which you perhaps remember), near the clois- 
terg. They are light, and tolerably pleasant; though, as 
there was no furniture in them, and I have not yet bought 
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many necessary articles, they look very bare. Your phiz 
over the chimney-piece has been recognized by two of 
my fellow-students ; the one recollected its likeness to Mr. 
Maddock of Magdalene ; and the other said it was like a 
young man whom he had seen with Mr. Maddock, and 
whom he supposed to be his brother. 

Of my new acquaintances, I have become intimate with 
a Mr. ♦ * ♦, who, I hope, will be senior wrangler. He is 
a very serious and friendly man, and a man of no common 
mathematical talents. He lives in the same court with 
me. Besides him, I know of none whose friendship I 
should value; and, including him, no <Mie whose hand I 
would take in preference to that of my old friend, so long 
as I see my old friend with his old face. When you have 
learned to be other than what you are, I shall not r^fret 
that B. M. is no longer my friend, but that my former 
friend is now no more. 



1 walked through Magdalene the other day, and I could 
not help anticipating the time when I should come to drink 
your tea, and swallow your bread and butter, within the 
sacred walls. You must know our college was originally 
a convent for Black Friars ; and if a man of the reign of 
Henry the Sixth were to peep out of his grave, in the 
adjoining church-yard, and look into our portals, ju(%ing 
by our dress and appearance, he might deem us a convent 
of Black Friars still. Some of our brethren, it is true. 
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would sean of very uift«ightly bulk ; but Iteny of tjicto, 
with eyes sunk into their heads, from poriog oTer An 
mathematics, might pass very well for the fasting and mor- 
tified^ shadows of penitent mo»ks. 

With regard to the expenses of our college, I can now 
speak decisively ; and I can tell you, that I shall be here 
an independent man. I am a Senior Sizar, upder very 
favourable circumstances, and, I believe, the profits of my 
situation will nearly equal the actual expenses of the col- 
lege. But this is no rule for other colleges. I am on the 
best side (there are two divisions) of St. John's, and the 
expenses here are less than any where else in the university. 

I have this week written some very elaborate verses for 
a college prize, and I have at length learned that I am not 
qualified for a competitor, not being a Lady Margaret's 
scholar : so that I have lost my labour. — Compared with 
the other men of this large college, I find I am a respect- 
able classic, and if I had time to give to the languages, I 
think I should ultimately succeed in them in no small 
degree; but the fates forbid; mathematics I must read, 
and in mathematics I know I never shall excel. These 
are harassing reflections for a poor young man gaping for a 
fellowship ! 

If I choose I could find a good deal of religious society 
here, but I must not indulge myself with it too much. 
Mr. Simeon's preaching strikes mc much. 
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I beg you will answer a thousand such questions as these' 
without my asking them. 

This is a letter of intelligence : — next shall be senti- 
ment, (or Gothic arch, for they are synonymous according 
to Mr. M.) 



TO HIS MOTHER. 



St. John's, October 26th, 1805. 

DEAR MOTHER, 



You seem to repose so little confidence in what I say 
with regard to my college expenses, that I am not en- 
couraged to hope you will give me much credit for what I 
am about to say, namely, that had I no money at all, either 
from my friends or Mr. Simeon, I could manage to live 

■ 

here. My situation is so very favourable, and the neces- 
sary expenses so very few, that I shall want very little 
more than will suffice for clothes and books. I have got 
the bills of Mr. * *, a Sizar of this college, now before me, 
and from them, and his own account, I will give you a 
statement of what my college bills will amount to. 



Thus my college expenses will not be more than 12/. cmt 
15/. a-year at the most- I shall not have any occasion 
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for the whole sum I have a claim upon Mr. Simeon for; 
and if things go well, I shall be able to live without being* 
dependent on any one. The Mr. * *, whose bills I have 
borrowed, has been at college three years«^ He came 
over from * *, with 10/. in his pockety and has na 
friends, or any income or emolument whatever, except 
what he receives for his Sizarship ; yet he does. support 
himself, and that, too, very genteelly. It is only men's ex- 
travagance that makes college life so expensive. There 
are Sizars at St. John's who spend 150/. a-year; but they 
are gay, dissipated men, who choose to be Sizars in order 
that they may have more money to lavish on their 
pleasures. Our dinners and suppers cost us nothing; 
and if a man choose to eat milk*breakfasts, and go without 
tea, he may live absolutely for nothing ; for his college 
emoluments will cover the rest of his expenses. Tea is in- 
deed almost superfluous, since we do not rise from dinner 
till half-past three, and the supper-bell rings a quarter before 
nine. Our mode of living is not to be complained of,, for 
the table is covered with all possible variety ; and on leasts 
days, which our fellowa take care are pretty frequent, we 
have wine. 

You will now, I trust, feel satisfied on this subject, and 
will no longer give yourself unnecessary uneasiness on my 
account 



I was unfortunate enough to be put into unfurnished 
rooms, so that my furniture will cost me a little more than 
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TO THE REV. JOHN DASHWOOD. 

St, John's, Oct. 26th, 1805. 

DEAR SIR, 

It IS now many months since I wrote to you, and I 
have not received any answer. I should not have 
troubled you with this letter, but that, considering how 
much I owe to you, I thought the rules and observances^ 
of strict etiquette might with moral propriety be dis- 
pensed with. 

Sufier me therefore to tell you, that I am quietly and 
comfortably settled at St. John's, silently conforming 
myself to the habits of college life, and pursuing my 
studies with such moderation as I think necessary for my 
health. I feel very much at home, and tolerably happy ;. 
although the peculiar advantages of university education 
will in a great measure be lost to me, since there is not 
one of the lecturers whom I am able to hear. 

My literary ambition is, I think, now fast subsiding, 
and, a better emulation springing up in its room. I con- 
ceive that, considering the disadvantages under which I 
labour^ very little can be expected from me in the Senate 
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House. I shall not, however, remit my exertions, but shall 
at least strive to acquit myself with credit, though I cannot 
hope for the more splendid honours. 

With regard to my college expenses, I hare the plea- 
sure to inform you, that my situation is so favourable 
that I shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, to wave the 
offers of many of my friends. I shall not even need 
the sum Mr. Simeon mentioned, after the first year ; and 
it is not impossible that I may be able to live without 
any assistance at all. I confess I feel pleasure in the 
thought of this, not through any vain pride of independ- 
ence, but because I shall then give a more unbiassed 
testimony to the Truth, than if I were supposed to be 
bound to it by any ties of obligation or gratitude. I shall 
always feel as much indebted for intended, as for actually 
afforded assistance ; and though I should never think a 
sense of thankfulness an oppressive burthen, yet I shall be 
happy to evince it, when, in the eyes of the world, the obli- 
gation to it has been discharged* 



I hope you will, ere long, relieve me from the painfiil 
thought that I lie under your displeasure; and believe 
me, 

Dear Sir, 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 



Cum diudus a te irustra litteras expectassem memet^ 
in animum tuum revocare aut iterum otio obtrudere 
nolebam. 

Penes te erat aut nobiscum denuo per litteras coUoqui 
aut &miliaritatem et necessitatem nostram silentio dimit- 
tere. Hoc te praetulisse jam ^iu putaveram, cum epbtola 
tua mihi in manus venit 



Has litteras scribebam intra sanctos Sanctissimi Johan- 
nis Coll^i muros, in celebenima hac nostra academia 
Cantabrigse. 

Hie tranquillitate denique litterarum propria, summa 
cum voluptate conjuncta, firuor* Hie omnes disoendi vias, 
omnes scientie radones indago et persequor : nescio quid 
tandem evasurus. Certe si parum proficio, mihi culps 
jure datum erit ; modo valetudo me sinat. 
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Haud tamen vereor, si verum dicere cogor, ut satis pro- 
ficiam : quanquam infirmis aur ibus aliorum lecturas vix 
unquain audire queam. In Mathematicis parum adhuc 
profeci: utpote qui perai*duum certamen cum eruditissi- 
mis quibusque in veterum Unguis et moribus versatis jam^ 
jam sim initurus. 

His in studiis pro mea perbrevi sane et tanquam hesterna 
consuetudine haud mediocriter sum versatus. 

Latine minus eleganter scribere videor quam Grsec^i 
neque vero eadem voluptate scriptores Latinos lectito 
quam Grsscos: cum autem omneiq industrial meas vim 
Romanis litteris contukrim, haud dubito quin faciles mihi 
et propitias eas faciam. 

Te etiam revocatum velim ad haec degantia deliciasque 
litterarum. Quid enim accommodatius videri potest aut 
ad animum quotidianis curis laboribusque oppressum. refi- 
ciendum et recreandum, aut ad mentem et fiicultates 
ingenii acuendas, quam exquisita et expolita summaque vi 
et acumine ingenii elaborata veterum scriptorum opera ? 
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TO HIS BROTHER JAMES- 

St John's, Nov. 1805. 
MY DEAR JAHES, 

You do not know how anxious I am to hear how you 
go on in all things ; and whether you still persist in stead- 
fastness and seriousness. I know, my dear lad, that your 
heart is too good to run into actual vice : yet I fear the 
example of gay anc} wicked persons may lead you to 
think lightly of religion, and then, who knows where it 
may end ? Neville, however, will always be your director ; 
and I trust you conceal none, even of your very thoughts, 
from him. Continue, James, to solicit the fatherly su- 
perintendence of your Maker, night and morning* I 
shall not fear for. you, while I am assured you do lids 
fervently, and not in a hurried or slovenly Hi$BBer. 
With constant prayer, we have nothing to fear from the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil : God 
will bring us through it, and will save us in the midst of 
peril. If we consider the common condition of man's 
life, and the evils and misfortunes to which we are daily 
exposed, we have need to bless God every moment for 
sparing us, and to beg of him, that, when the day of mis- 
fortune comes, (and come it must, sooner or later, to all,) 
we may be prepared with Christian fortitude to endure 
the shock. What a treasure does the religious man 
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possess in this, that when every thing else fails, he has 
God for his refuge; and can look to a world where he is 
sure, through Christ Jesus, that he will not be disap- 
pointed ! 

I do not much heed to what place of worship you may 
go, so as you are but a serious and regular attendant. 
Permit me, however, to explain the true nature of the ques- 
tion with regard to the church liturgy, in order that you 
may be the better able to judge. 

You know, from the epistles of St. Paul, that soon after 

the death of Jesus Christ, there were regular churches 

established in various places, as at Corinth, Galatia, 

Thessalonica, &c. &c. Now, we are not certain that they 

used forms of prayer at all in these churches, much more 

that any part of ours was used in their time; but it is 

certain, that in the year of our Lord 286 there was a 

general liturgy in use throughout all the churches of Christ. 

Now, if in that early time, when Christians were much 

more like the Apostles than they are now, they used a form 

of prayer in the churches, it is fair to conclude that the 

practice was not unscriptural ; besides, at this very time, 

St«>John the Evangelist had not been dead above 100 

years, and one of his disciples, though at a very great age, 

was actually living. St. Chrysostom, who lived above 354? 

years after Christ, wrote some of our prayers, and the 

greater part of them have been in general use for a thou* 

s^ndvyears. About the year 286, about one thousand five 

hundred years ago, immense multitudes of savages, the 
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Goths and Van(}als, being enticed, by the fertility of the 
Italian country, and the riches of its possessors, came 
down from Germany, Hungaiy, and all the northern parts 
of Europe, upon the Roman empire, then enfeebled with 
luxury, and endeavoured to gain possession of the south* 
Tliey were at first repulsed; but as fest as they were 
defeated or slain, new hordes, allured by the accounts 
which their countrymen gave of its opulence and abun- 
dance^ succeeded in their stead, till the forces of the 
Romans grew unequal to the contest, and gradually gave « 
way to the invaders, who, wherever they came, reduced 
every thing to a state of barbarism. ITie Christians, 
about this time, were beginning to prevail in the Roman 
territories, and, under the Emperor Constantine, who was 
the first Christian king were giving the blow to idolatry. 
But tlie savage intolerance of the invaders, who reduced 
the conquered to abject slavery, burned books wherever 
they found them, and even forbade the cultivation of 
learning, reduced them to the utmost distress. At this 
time they i;vTote and used in their churches all that part 
of the Litang which begins with the Lord's prayer, and 
^ds with the prayer of St. Chrysostom. Thus you see 
how venerably ancient are many of our forms, and how 
little they merit that contempt which ignorant people 
pour upon them. Very holy men (men now, we have 
every reason to believe, in heaven) composed them, and 
they have been used from age to age ever since, in our 
churches, with but few alterations. But you will say 
tbey were used by the Roman Catholics, w1h> are a very 
superstitious and bigotted set of pec^le. This is no 
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objection at all, because the Roman Catholics were not 
always so bad, and what is a proof of this is, that there 
once was no other religion in the world ; and we cannot 
think that church very wicked, which God chose, once, 
to make the sole guardian of his truth. There have been 
many excellent and pious men among the Roman Catho- 
lics, even at the time their public faith was corinipted. 

You may have heard of the Reformation; you know^ 
it was brought about by Luther and Calvin, in the sixr 
teenth century, about 1536. Now, Calvin is the founder 
of the sect of Independents, such as those who meet at. 
Castlegate, yet he had a hand in framing the liturgy,, 
which, with alterations, we now use, and he selected it 
in part from the liturgy of the Roman church ; because 
they had received it from the primitive Christians, who were 
more immediately taught by the apostles. The JReformr' 
ation means that change in religion which was brought 
about, as said before, by Luther and Calvin, in conse- 
quence of the abuses and errors which had crept into the. 
Romish Church. 

You may possibly think the responses, or answers of 
the clerk and people, rather ridiculous. This absurdity, 
however, generally consists more in the manner than in 
the thing. They were intended to be pronounced aloud 
by the people, and were used as a means to keep their 
attention awake, and show their sincerity. At the time 
this form was invented, not one man in five or six hun- 
dred could read ; and these repetitions answered anothes^ 
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purpose, of fixing important ejaculations and sentences 
in their minds. In these days the same necessity does not 
exist ; but we still retain the form on account of its other 
advantages, and through reverence of such an antiquity, 
as almost vouches for its being acceptable to God, who 
has permitted it to be used by the wisest and best of men 
for so long a period. 

I think I have now nearly tired you. Pray write to me 
'soon, and believe me, 

My dear James, 

Your very affectionate brother, 

H. K. WHITE, 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, Nov. 10. 1805. 
MV DEAR BEN, 



The reasons why I said mathematical studies did not 
agree with me, were these — that I am more inclined to 
classical pursuits, and that, considering what disadvan* 
tages I lie under, in being deaf, I am afraid I cannot ex- 
cel in them. 1 have at present entirely laid them aside, 
as I am reading for the university scholarship, which 
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will soon be vacant: there are expected to be 13 or 14 
candidates, some of whom are of great note from Eton ; 
and i have as much expectation of gaining it, as of being 
elected supreme magus over the mysteries of Mithra. 
The scholarship is of no value in itself adequate to the la-- 
bour of reading for it, but it is the greatest classical ho- 
nour in the university, and is a pretty sure road to a fel- 
lowship. My classical abilities here have attracted some 
attention, and my Latin Themes, in particular, have drawn 
forth enquiries from the tutors as to the place of my edu- 
cation. The reason why I have determined to sit for the 
scholarship is this, that to have simply been a candidate 
forit establishes a man's character, as many of the first 
classics in the university have failed of it 



I begin now to feel at home in my little room, and I 
wish you were here to see how snugly I sit by my blazing 
fire in the cold evenings. College certainly has charms, 
though I have a few things rankling at my heart which 
will not let me be quite happy. — Ora, Ora, pro me. 

This last sentence of mine is of a very curious tendency, 
to be sure : for who is there of mortals who has not some- 
thing rankling at his heart, which will not let him be 
happy ? 

It is curious to observe the different estimations two 
men make of one another's happiness. Each of them 
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surveys the e^cternal appearance of the other's situation, 
and, comparing them with the secret disquieting circum- 
stances of his own, thinks him happier ; and so it is that 
all the world over, be we favoured as we may, there is 
always something which others have, and which we our- 
selves have not, necessary to the completion of our feli- 
city. I think, therefore, upon the whole, there is no such 
thing as positive happiness in this world ; and a man can 
only be deemed felicitous, as he is in comparison less af- 
fected with positive evil. It is our business, therefore, to 
support ourselves under existing ills, with the anticipation 
of future blessings. Life, with all its bitters, is a draught 
soon drunk; and though we have many changes to &ar 
on this side the grave, beyond it we know of none. 

Your life and mine are now marked out ; and our call- 
ing is of such a nature, that it ill becomes us to be too 
much affected with circumstances of an external nature. 
It is our duty to bear our evils with dignified silence. Con- 
sidering our superior consolations, they are small in com- 
parison with those of others ; and though they may cast a 
sadness both over our hearts and countenances, which 
time may not easily remove, yet they must not interfere 
with our active duties, nor affect our conduct towards 
others, except by opening our heart with warmer sympathy 
to their woes, their wants, and miseries. 

As you have begun in your religious path, my beloved 
friend, persevere. Let your love to the Crucified con- 
tinue as pure as it was at first, while your zeal is more tem- 

14 
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pered, and your piety more i^tional and mature. I hope 
yet to live to see you a pious and respected parish priest. 
As for me — I hope I shall do my duty as I have strength 
and ability, and I hope I shall always continue, what I 
now profess myself, 

Your friend and brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's^ Cambridge, 10th Dec. 1805. 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

I AM SO truly hurt that you should again complain oi 
my long silence, that I cannot refrain from sending tliis 
by the post, although I shall send you a parcel to*morrow. 
The reason of my not having sent you the cravats sooner, 
is the difficulty I have found in getting them together, 
since part were in the hands of my laimdress, and part 
dirty. I do not know whether you will find them right, 
as my linen is, in other respects, deficient, and I have a 
cause at issue with my washerwoman on that score. This 
place IS literally a den of thieves ; my bed-maker, whom 
we call a gyp, from a Greek word signifying a vulture* 
runs away with every thing he can lay his hands on, and 
when he is caught, says he only borrows them. He stole 
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a sack of coaU a* week, as regularly as the week came, 
when first I had fires ; but I have stopped the run of this 
busmess, by a monstrous large padlock, which i& hung to 
the staple of the bin. His next trick was to bring me 
four candles for a pound instead of six ; and this trade 
he carried on for some time, until I accidentally disco- 
vered the trick ; he then said he had always brought me 
right until that time, and that then he had brought roe 
flveSf but had given Mr. H, (a man on the same stair- 
case) one, because he thought he understood I had bor- 
rowed one of him ; on enquiring of Mr, H. he had not 
given him one, according to his pretence : but the gentle- 
man was not caught yet, for he declared he had lent one 
to the bed-maker of Lord B. in the rooms below. His 
neatest trick is, going to the grocer every now and then 
for articles in your name, which he converts to his own 
use. I have stopped him here too, by keeping a check- 
book. Tea, sugar, and pocket-handkerchie&, are his 
natural perquisites, and I verily believe he will soon be 
filling his cannister out of mine before my face. There is 
no redress for all this; for if you change, you are no 
better ofi*: they are all alike. They know you r^ard them 
as a pack of thieves, and their only concern is to steal so 
dexterously that they may not be confronted with direct 
proof. 



Do not be surprised at any apparent negligence in my 
lelters : my time has so many calls for it, that half my 
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duties are neglected. Our college examination comes 
on next Tuesday, and it is of the utmost moment that I 
acquit myself well there. A month after will follow the 
scholarship examination. My time, therefore, at present, 
will scarcely permit the performance of my promise with 
respect to the historical papers, but I have them in.mihd, 
and I am much bent on perfecting them in a manner su- 
perior to thdr commencement. 

I would fain write to my brother James, who must 
by no means think I forget him; but I fear I shall see 
him before I write to him, on the accounts above stated. 
The examination for the scholarship is distinct from that 
of our college, which is a very important one ; and while 
I am preparing for the one, I necessarily neglect the 
other. 

I wish very much to hear from you on religious topics ; 
and remember, that although my leisure at present will 
not allow me to write to you all I wish, yet it will be the 
highest gratification to me to read your letters, especially 
when they relate to your Christian progress. I beseech 
you not to relax, as you value your peace of mind, and 
the repose of a dying bed. I wish you would take in the 
Christian Observer, which is a cheap work, and will yield 
you much profitable amusement I have it here fer 
nothing, and can send you up some of the numbers, if you 
like. 
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Remember, and let my mother know, that I have no 
chance for the university scholarship, and that I only sit 
for the purpose of letting the university know that I am a 
decent proficient in the languages. 

There is one just vacant whidi I can certainly get, but 
I should be obliged to go to Peter-house in consequence, 
which will not be advisable, — but I must make enquiries 
about it I speak with certainty on this subject, because 
it is restricted to candidates who are in their first year, 
amongst whom I should probably be equal to any. The 
others are open to bachelors. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's, December l^tb, 1805. 
BEAR NEVILLE, 

In consequence of an alteration in my plans, I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you at the latter end of this 
week, and I wish you so to inform my aunt The reason 
of tliis change is this, that I have over-^read myself^ and 
I find it absolutely necessary to take some relaxation^ and 
to give up study entirely, for a short time, in order that I 
may go on better hereafter. 
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This has been occasioned by our college lectures^ 
which I had driven too late, on account of my being 
occupied in preparations for the university-scholarship 
examination, and then I was obliged to fag so hard for the 
college lectures, as the time drew on, that I could take no 
exercise. Thus I soon knocked myself up, and I now 
labour under a great general relaxation, and much nervous 
weakness. 

Change of air and place will speedily remove these 
symptoms; and I shall certainly give up the university 
scholarship, rather than injure my health. 

Do not mention these things to my mother, as she will 
make it a cause of unnecessary uneasiness. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's, December I9th, 1805. 
BEAR NEVILLE, 

I WAS sorry to receive your letter, desiring me to de- 
fer my journey ; and I am sorry to be forced to tell you 
the reason of my coming to town sooner than you wish 
me. I have had an attack of my old nervous complaint, 
and my spirits have been so wretchedly shattered, that my 
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surgeon says I shall nevar be well till I have removed 
somewhere^ where I can have society and amusement. 
It is a very distressing thing to be ill in college^ where 
yoa have no attendance^ and very little society. Mr. 
CattODy my tutor, has prevailed upon me, by pressing 
wishes, to go into the hall to be examined with the men 
of my year : — I have gone through two escaminations, and 
I have one to come ; after that is over, he' told me I had 
better go to my friends directly, and relieve myself with 
complete relaxation from study. Under these circum- 
stances, the object of my journey to London will be 
answered, by the mere residence in my aunt's fiunily, and 
by a cessation from reading. While I am here, I am 
wretched ; I cannot read ; the slightest application makes 
me faint : I have very little society, and that is quite a 
force upon my friends. I am determined, therefore, to 
leave this place on Saturday morning, and you may rest 
satisfied that the purpose of my journey will be fully ac- 
complished by the pratde of my aunt's litde ones, and her 
care. I am not an invalid, since I have no sickness or 
ailment, but I am weak and low-spirited, and unable to 
read. The last is the greatest calamity I can experience 
of a worldly nature. My mind preys upon itself. Had 
it not been for Leesofiy of Clare Hall, I could not have 
gone through this week. I have been examined twice, 
and almost without looking over the subjects, and I have 
given satis&cticm; but I am obliged to be kept up by 
strcmg medicines to endure this exertion, which is very 
great. 
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I am happy, however, to tell you, am better ; and 
Mr. Farish, the surgeon, says, a few days will re-establish 
me, when I get into another scene, and into society. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

London^ December 24th, UOS. 

MY D£AK MOTHER, 

You will, no doubt, have been surprised at not having 
heard from me for so long a time ; and you will be no less 
so to find that I am writing this at my aunt's in this far- 
famed city. I have been so much taken up with our col- 
lege examinations of late, that I could not find time to 
write even to you, and I am now come to town, in order 
to give myself every relaxation and amusement I can; 
for I had read so much at Cambridge, that my health was 
rather affected, and I was advised to give myself the 
respite of a week or a fortnight, in order to recover 
sti^ength. I arrived in town on Saturday night, and should 
have written yesterday, in order to remove any uneasiness 
you might feel on my account, but there is no post on 
Sunday. 

I have now to cotmnunicate soma agreeable intelli- 
gence to you. Last week being the close of the Michael- 
VOL, I* o 
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mas term, and our coQege examination, our tutor, who 
is a very great man, sent for me, and told me he wag 
•orry to hear I had been ill : he understood I was low- 
spirited, and wished to know whether I frightened my- 
self about college expenses. I told him, that they did 
contribute some little to harass me, because I was as 
yet uncertain what the bills of my first year would amount 
to. His answer was to this pui*pose : — " Mr. White, 
I beg you will not trouble yourself on this subject : 
your emoluments will be rery great, very great indeed, 
and I will take care your expenses are not very burthen- 
soi^e. — Leave that to m^!" He advised me to go to 
my friends, and amuse myself with a total cessation from 
reading. Afier our college examination (which lasted 
fax days) was over, he sent for me again, and repeated 
what he had said before about the expenses of the col- 
lege; and he added, that if I went on as I had begun, 
and made myself a good scholar, I might rely on bein^ 
provided for by the college ; for if the county should 
be full, and they could not elect me a fellow, they 
would recommend me to another college, where they 
would be glad to receive a clever man from their hands ; 
or, at all events, they could always get a young man 
a situation as a private tutor in a nobleman's family; 
or could put him in some handsome way of preferm^t. 
" We make it a rule (he said) of providing for a cleVfer 
man, whose fortune is small; and you may therefore 
rest assured, Mr. White, that, after you have taken your 
degree, you will be provided with a genteel competency 
hy the college.^* He begged I would be under no appre* 
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baDsaQD9 oa these iMSMiails : he shook hands widi Me ¥«ty 
afiocUoDatdy^ and wished me a qpeedy reccrveijv Tliese 
attentions fima a man like the tutor of St Jcdint't «re tfsqr 
marked ; aod Mr. Cattcm is well kaowii kit doi^g meie 
tha9 he says. I am surc^ after these asswaoees firon ft 
pirincipaji of so respectable a society as St. jQba'% I hove 
ootbing more to liear ; and I hope you will never reptae 
<m my account again: f^ acecMrding to every appe«raiux^ilqr 
lot in life is cesrtain. 
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TO MR. & MADDOCK. 

LondiNBd Xm8% 180& 

MT PEAR WBMf 

You would have had no reason to comidmi of ngr kog 
silence^ had J preferred my self-justifieaition to your ease. 
I wrote you a letter, which now lies in my dnrwcr at 
St. JcdiB's^ but in such a weak state of body, aad hi so 
deiqponding and comfcnrtless a tc«e of mind, that I knew 
it would ^VB you pain, and therefore I chose not to send 
^ I have mdeed been ill ; but, thanks to God, I am ra* 
covered^ My nerves were miserably shattered by ovei^ 
applicadon, and the absence of ail that eouid amuse^ and 
the pareseuiee of many things which weighed heavy vftm 
nqiEspiints^ Whexx I found mysdf teia ill to rea^ and tM 
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desponding to endure my own reflections, I discovered that 
it is really a miserable thing to be destitute of the soothing 
and supporting hand when nature most needs it. I wan- 
dered up and down from one man's room to another, and 
from one college to another, imploring society, a litde con- 
versation, and a little relief of the burthen which pressed 
upon my spirits ; and I am sorry to say, that those who, 
when I was cheerfiil and lively, sought my society with 
avidity, now, when I actually needed conversation, were 
too busy to grant it. Our. college examination was tiien 
approaching, and I perceived with anguish that I had 
read for the university scholarship, until I had barely time 
to get up our private subjects, and that as I was now too 
ill to read, all hope of getting through the examination 
with decent respectability was at an end. This was an ad- 
ditional grief, I went to our tutor, with tears in my eyes, 
and told him I must absent myself from the examination, 
■—a step which would have precluded me from a station 
amongst the prize-men until the second year. He 
eamestiy entreated me to run the risk. My surgeon gave 
me strong stimulants and supporting medicines during the 
examination week, and I passed, I believe, one of the most 
respectable examinations amongst them. As soon as ever 
it was over, I left Cambridge, by the advice of my surgeon 
and tutor, and I feel myself now pretty strong. I have 
given up the thought of sitting for the university scholar-*- 
ship in consequence of my illness, as the course of my 
reading was effectually broken. In this place I have been 
much amused, and have been received with an attention 
in the literary circles which I neither expected nor de- 
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served. But this does not affect me as it once would have 
done : my views are widely altered ; and I hope that I 
shall in time learn to lay my whole heart at the foot of the 
cross. 

I have only one thing more to tell you of about my 
illness : it is, that I have found in a young man, with 
whom I had little acquaintance, that kind care and atten* 
tion, which I looked for in vain from those who professed 
themselves my nearest friends. At a time when ♦ • ♦ 
could not find leisure to devote a single evening to his 
sick friend, even when he earnestly implored it, Wil- 
liam Leeson constantly, and even against my wishes, 
devoted every evening to the relieving of my melancholy, 
and the enlivening of my solitary hours. With the most 
constant and affectionate assiduity, he gave me my medi- 
cines, administered consolation to my broken spirits, and 
even put me to bed. 
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TO mu p. THOMPSON. 

London, ist January, 1806. 

I owe it both to mj fedUings and my duty, that I sfaonld 
ihuik yPtt for the kind enquiries you have thought it worth 
labile to maJce concerning me and my affiurs. I have just 
learned the purport of a letter received from you by 
Jtfr. EobipaoOf the bookseller ; and it is a pleasing task to 
n^e» at the same time that I expnsss my sense of your 
benevolent concent in my behalf, to give you, myself, the 
iitformation you require. 

The little volume which, considered as the producdmi 
of a very young man, may have interested you, has not 
had a very great sale, although it may have h|id as 
much countenance as it deserved. The last report I re- 
ceived from the publishers, was 450 sold. So far it has 
answered the expectations I had formed from it, that it has 
procured me the acquaintance, and, perhaps, I may say, 
the friendship of men equally estimable for their talents 
and their virtues. Rewarded by their countenance, I am 
by no means dissatisfied with my little book; indeed I 
think its merits have, on the whole, rather been over-rated 
than otherwise, which I attribute to the lenity so readily 
afibrded to the faults of youth, and to the promptitude with 
which benevolent minds give encouragement where en- 
couragement seems to be wanted. 
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With regard to my personal concerns, I have succeeded 
in placing myself at Cambridge, and have already kept 
one term. My college is St. John's, where, in the rank 
of Sizar, I shall probably be enabled to live almost inde- 
pendently of external support: biit should I need that 
support, I have it in my power to draw on a friend, whose 
name 1 titii ndk Jieftiiittied td mention, for any sum not ex- 
ceeding 30/. per annum. With habits of frugalityj I shall 
never need this sum : so that I am quite at ease with re- 
spect to my college expenses, and am at full leisure to 
pursue my studies with a free and vacant mind, 

1 am at presfent iii IBe gi*e^t City; wherfe I haVe cohle, 
in cbrise^uerice bf H little injudicious ri^plicatioii, a jihilBi- 
to health, vdrfety, aftd dtiiusfelneht. Ih a few ddys I iHMt 
return to tJambridgb, >here (shbuld Jrbu fevc* pdS^ tKiit 
wayji hope you will hot forget that I i-esidfe there thrtfei 
fourths of ttie feai:. It ^bUld, ifadfeed; ^Ivfe mfe pimUte tB 
say persoaailjr hxfw miich I am bVU^eA by ydur fttttjtlit^; 

» 
1 liope jrdu will ptit k fevritifeblci cbildtrtiction bdtfi dt 

the miiiutetless kaA the letigth of this lettei*; and periiiit irie 

to subscribe myself. 

Sir, 

Very thankfully and obediehtly, 
Yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John's February 17th/.1806. 

DEAR BEN, 

« * # 



Do not think I am reading hard: I believe it is all 
over with that I have had a recurrence of my old com- 
plaint within this last four or five days^ which has half 
unnerved me for every thing. The state of my health is 
really miserable; I am well and lively in the morning, 
and overwhelmed with nervous horrors in the evening. I 
do not know how to proceed with regard to my studies : — 
a very slight over-stretch of the mind in the daytime oc- 
casions me not only a sleepless night, but a night of gloom 
and horror. The systole and diastole of my heart seem 
to be playing at ball — the stake, my life. I can only 
say the game is not yet decided : --^ I allude to the violence 
of the palpitation. 

I am going to mount the Gog-magog hills this morn- 
ing, in quest of a good night's sleep. The Gog-magog 
hills for my body, and the Bible for my mind, are my 
only medicines. I am sorry to say, that neither are quite 
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adequate. Cui^ igiiur ; dandum est utio ? Mihiprcrsm. I 
hope as the summer comes, my spirits (which have beeu 
with the swallows a winter's journey) will come with it. 
When my spirits are restored, my health will be restored : 
— Xh^fons malt lies there. Give me serenity and equabi* 
lity of mind, and all will be well there. 

♦ ♦ » # 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. Johii% 11th March, 1816. 

DEAR NEVILLE, 



I HOPE you read Mason on Self-knowledge now and 
then. It is a useful book; and it will help you greatly 
in framing your spirit to the ways of humility, piety, and 
peace. Reading, occasional meditation, and constant 
prayer, will infallibly guide you to happiness, as &r as 
we can be happy here; and will help you on your way to 
that blessed abode, where I hope, ardently hope, we shall 
all meet hereafter in the assembly of the saints; Go 
coolly and deliberately, but determinately, to the work of 
your salvati(m. Do nothing here in a hurry; deliberate 
upon every thing ; take your steps cautiously^ yet with a 
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simpte I'diattce oh the mehiy b( yout God and SkVibtir, 
aXid wherevei* yoti i&d yoilr duty lie, Vdise iid time ih act- 
ing up to it. This is the only Way to arriVfe ftt dottiforl iii 
yottf ChHsltian careei" i and the constant bbi»erVant^ of thiis 
maStittt Will^ With thb assistance of God, snlodth youf Way 
with quietness and rfeptJsfe, eiHgrt to the bHnk df eternity, 
and beyond the gulph that bounds it. 

I had almost dropped the idea of seeing Nottingham 
this next long vacation, as my stay in Cambridge may be 
importantly useful; but I thihk how, I shall go down 
for my health's, and more particularly for my mother's 
sake, whom my presence will comfort^ and periiaps help. 
I shall be gl'ad to moor all my family in the harbour of 
religioilfi thi^ aiid Ih the calm seas of religious peace. 
These concerns are apt, at times, to escape m6 ; btit they 
now press much upon ihy heart; and I think it is my 
first duty to see that my family are safe in the most im- 
portant of all affairs. 
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TO THE REVi J. PLUMBTRE. 



St. John's, March 12th, 1806. 

/ 
/ 

DfeAR %\% 

I HO^ yott will excas9 the Imig delay Which I bii?4 
made in sending the song. Z am dfraid I have treflpM$^4 
an your pstieiroe, if indeed so unimportant » subject oun 
l^e given you wkf thop^t at aU# If you think it wprth 

white taiend the soi^ U^ your pohlisheri I should i^i^fNF 
tb«i cmiNacm of ^ writer's liame^ ail U10 insertion of ^t 
ilrould only be a piece of idle onfentatiani and answer i^ 
eiKL My name wQl neither give credit to tb# versesy nof - 
th» fiisni confier Imnour qH my nalMi» 

It w3d give me great pleasuire tfi hear tibat youir la- 
bdnrs hare been sueoeisful iii the town df * *" *| 
wheret I fecMr> mudh is to tl^ done« } am onef of thos^ who 
th^ t^at the love of virtue is not su^cient to make a vir- 
tuous man; for the love of virtue is a mere mental preferfiqpe 
of the beautiful to the deformed ; and we see but too often 
that immedtate gratificatbn otttweigby Ae dictates of (tor 
judgment. If men oodtd alwayii perform their duty nl wett 
as they can dise««ti it^ or if they would atteild to their reii 
interests as well as they can see them, there would be little 
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occasion for moral instruction. Sir Richard Steele^ who 
wrote like a saint, and who, in his Christian Hero, shows 
the strongest marks of a religious and devout heart, lived, 
notwithstanding all this, a drunkard and a . debauchee. 
And what can be the cause of this apparent contradic- 
tion? Was it that he had not strength of mind to act up 
to his views? Then a man's salvation may depend on 
strength of intellect ! ! Or does not this rather show that 

superior motives are wanting? That assistance is yet ne- 
cessary, when the ablest of men has done his utmost ? If 
then such aid be necessary, how can it be obtained?— "by 
a virtuous life? — Surely not; because, to live really a vir- 
tuous life, impUes tiiis aid to have been first given. We 
are told in Scripture how it may be attained^ namely, by 
humble trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, as our atoning sa- 
crificci^ This, therefore, is the foundation of religious life^ 
and as such, ought to be the fundamental principle of 
religious instruction. This is the test of our obedience, 
the indispensable preliminary before we can enjoy the fiivour 
of God. What, therefore, can we urge with more pro- 
priety firom the pulpit than faith ? — to preach morality 
does not include the principle of faith — to preach fidth 
includes every branch of morality, at the same time that 
it affi>rds it its present sanctions and^its strongest incite- 
ments. , : 

I am afiraid I have trespassed on your patience, and I 
must beg of you to excuse tiie badness of the writing, for 
which I have the plea of illness* I hope your health is yet 
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firm, and that God will in mercy prosper your endeavours 
for the good of your flock. 

I naii dear Sir, 

Very respecfiiUy yours, 

H. K .WHITE. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

St John's^ Cambridge, April, 1 806 • 
DEAR MOTHEn, 



I AM quite unhappy to see you so anxious on my ac- 
count, and also that you should think me neglectful of 
you. Believe me, my dear mother, my [thoughts are 
often with you. Never do I lay myself on my bed, 
before you have all passed before me in my prayers ; and 
one of my first earthly wishes is to make you comfort- 
able, and provide that rest and quiet for your mind 
which you so much need; and never fear but I shall 
have it in my power some time or other. My prospects 
wear a flattering appearance. I shall be almost sure of 
a fellowship somewhere or other, and then, if I get a 
curacy in Cambridge, I shall have a clear income of 
170/. per annum) besides my board and lodging, pexbaps 
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more. If I do not reside in Cambridge^ I shall have aioQie 
quiet parsonage, where you may come and spend the summ^ 
months. Maria and Kate wiU then be older, and you will 
be less missed. On all accounts ^oe^ have much reason to in- 
dulge happier dreams. My health is considerably better. 
Only do you take as much care of yours as I do of mine, 
and all will be well. I exhort, and entreat, and beseech 
you, as you love me, and all your children, that you will 
take your bitters without ceasing. As you wish me to pay 
r^ard to your exhortations, attend to this. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

St. John'f, A|>ril^ 1806. 
DEAR MOTHER, 

I AM a good deal surprised at not having heard Scorn 
yaa in answer to my last. You will be surprised ta^ hear 
the purport of my present letter, which is no less than 
that I shall spend the ensuing Easter vacation i]» Nottiag- 
hmitK The reasons whicb have induced me to make this 
ao wide an alteiraticn]^ in my plan, are these : I have had 
some symptoms of the return of my old complaint^ and 
both my doctor and tutor think I had better take a fi«t- 
HJ^l'st reL9X^tion at homibe. I bope you nrjtt not iimk I 



have neglected exercise since I have tf^keii mor^ ^|ii^ t/a^ 
than I ever did before; but I shall enlarge my hoiyrs pf 
recreation still more, since I find it necessary, for my 

health's sake, so to 4p. 

You ne^ not ^y^ yourself ^y ii^e^siness i^ to i^y 
health, for I am quite recovered. I ¥ras ^ie% sJjS^icU^ 
with sleeplessness ^nd palpitations pf the Itief^f^ wt^icjh 
symptoms have now disappeared, an4 I am qi|i^, ^est^fij 
to my former gpod health. My joun^y wjlJI s^>^stf^|^iiis|L 
me completely, and it will give me no small pleas^,fe to 
see you after so long an absence from home. I shall be 
very idle while I am at Nottingh^^n^ '^ I &lpi^ qgiy f^m^e 
myself with teaching M^na axid IC^t^ 

♦. ♦ <^ f 
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(supposed to be addressed) 

TO Mils. WE3T- 

I HAVE stolen jrour first volume of Letters ft-om the 
chimney-piece of a college firiend, and I have been so 
much pleased both with the spirit, conduct, and style of 
the work, that I cannot refrain from writing to tell you 
so. I shall read the remaining volumes immediately; 
but as I am at this moment just in that desultory mood 
wh^i a man can best write a letter, I have determined 
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not to delay what, if I defer t all, I shall probably not d 
at all. 

Well, then, my dear Madam, although I have insi- 
diously given you to understand, that I write to tell you 
how much I approve your work, I will be frank enough 
to tell you likewise, that I think, in one point, it is 
faulty ; and that, if I had not discovered what I consider 
to be a defect in the book, I should probably not have 
written for the mere purpose of declaiming on its excel- 
lencies. 

Start not. Madam ; it is in that very point whereon you 
have bestowed most pains, that I think the work is faulty 
— Religion* If I mistake not, there will be some little 
confusion of idea detected, if we examine this part nar- 
rowly; and as I am not quite idle enough to write my 
opinions without giving the reasons for them, I will en- 
deavour to explain why I think so. 

Religion, then. Madam, I conceive to be the service a 
creature owes to his Creator ; and I take it for granted, 
thai service implies some self-denial, and some labour; 
for if it did not involve something unpleasing to our- 
selves, it would be a duty we should all of necessity per- 
form. Well, then, if religion call for self-denial, there 
must be some motive to induce men voluntarily to undergo 
such privations as may be consequent on a religious 
life, and those motives must be such as affect either the 
present state of existence, or some other future state of 
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existence. Certainly, then, those motives which arise 
from the expectation of a future state of existence, must, 
in reality, be infinitely more important than those which 
are foimded in temporal concerns, although, to mankind, 
the immediate presence of temporal things may outweigh 
the distant apprehension of the future. Granting, there- 
fore, that the future world is the main object of our reli- 
gious exercises, it will follow that they are the most im- 
portant concerns of a man's life, and that every other 
consideration is light and trifling in the comparison. For 
the world to come is everlasting, while the present world 
is but very short. Foolish, then, indeed, and short- 
sighted must that creature be, which can prefer the 
conveniences and accommodations of the present to the 
happiness of the eternal fiiture. 

All Christians, therefore, who midertake to lay down a 
chart for the young and inexperienced, by which they 
may steer with security through the ocean of life, will be 
expected to make religion a prominent feature on the can- 
vass; and that, too, not only by giving it a larger «pace, but 
'by enforcing the superiority of this consideration to every 
other. Now this is what I humbly conceive you have not 
altogether done ; and I think, indeed, if I be competent 
to judge, you have failed in two points; — in making reli- 
gion only a subordinate consideration to a young man, and 
in not defining distinctly the essentials of religion. 

I would ask you, then, in what way you so impress 
religion on the mind of your son, as one would expect 

VOL. I. p 



that person would impress it who wi^ 9<maciou8 that it 
was of the l&rst importance* Do you instruct him to turn 
oecasionalljr, when his leisure may permit, to pious and 
deyout meditation ? Do you direct him to make religion 
thfe one great aim and end of his being ? Do you exhort 
him to frequent pii'ivate and earnest pi^yer to the Spirit 
of Holiness, that he would sanctify all his doings ? Do 
you teach him that the praise or the censure, the admir- 
ation or the contempt of the world, is of little in^port- 
ailce, so as his heart be right before the Great Judg^? 
Dp you tell him that, as his reason now opens, he should 
gradually withdraw from the gayer and occasionally more 
utilioensed diversions of the world — the ball-room, the 
theatre, and the public concert, in order that he may 
abstract his mind more from the too fascinating delights 
of life, and fit himself for the new scene of existence, 
which will, sooner or later, open upon his view ? No, Ma- 
dam, I think you do not do this. You tell him there la a 
deal of enthusiasm in persons who, though they mean 
well, are over-strict in their religious performances. You 
tell him, that assemblies, dances, theatres, are elegant 
amusements, though you couple the fine arts with them) 
which I am sorry to see in such company. I, too, am 
enthusiastically attached to the fine arts. Poetry, paint- 
ings and music, are amongst my most delicious and 
chastest pleasures ; and happy, indeed, do I feel when I 
can make even these contribute to the great end, and draw 
my soul from its sphere, to fix it on its Maker and Re- 
deemer. I am fond, too, of tragedy, and though I do not 
ftad it with so much purity and chastity m Shakspfpre 



4$» in tl^ €^ Q?f^ (^fmnfil^sy j0k t Ittoic bom to jqapmr. 
ciate its beauties in him too. Besides these, I hftiii l( 
thousand other amusements of the most refined nature, 
ii^ilhQut ^ti^r th0Mre% baU99 or cud^t^blee;^ T]mk iKi^ikre 
i3 B9( in it^flf %n imioaiNd iosl^totion^ bit ui ite pMUit 
state it b ; mid I ke\ ]a»ucb for an nqmnoq^tw^ frtek ImI 
^ foiifte«»i who is p^miitted to visit ihiB ste^e of lieen^temitt 
ne9S| impiid^cey and vite* Ycur plan semiB to aaa iS^r 
— Teacdi a hvy to lead an lumiest^ uf^tight H^ iwd to> 41^ 
M» dflty^ md he will gain the good will of &qA b^ llMr 
veiy t^or of hi$ clctions< This i% indeed^ an 9^ iiai f^ 
v«}igioiij for it mMves no se^demdL / bdii tnie y d ^ i wt i 
^ee$ i^yolye self-denial. The infiMrenee is obvioiub I ifivf 
it inv^re^ aq self-d^al ; becaitise a weU<^nc8ied> s«pBiMir 
Ifid wiB see so nutn}^ ideonvemenees ii^ vicioiM indolgeiimy 
tjkiit he win ehooa^ the virtuous hj. a naUiri^ eflftirt 0f dl# 
uodftrafeaii&ig f and wo^ according X& i3m ^sMe% k^wlff 
ensHifi heaven bjr the sonndness of Ms potky anct l}i# 
r^ditaide of hie midefstoodk^ > 



AdittM^ dds te be ft frm doctrine Cflwhitikidi^ hm 
been of no maMaiidt service lo loankkid i and th# Son t# 
God might have spared his blood ; for the heetheM knew 
all tbiSy ai^ not oidy knew it^ but Hiany of the» put it^ 
iaio praelbe. yfhsHt tbte has Christiaiiity dene^-^BiH^ 
t}i§ $9rqptiu;^ leadbes; us the tei^erUe of thiat te te^hesr i|» 
1^ give God our whole hear^ to Mve to him, to pray eosH 
tioui^^ and to fi:s our dfectiofis, sot on things tonporal^ 
hi^ OD things etamale >iew^ i ask yea^ wiielhc^^ widfent 
ai9 flo|dilrtiry^ or lisy pi^mvd^ 
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you can reconcile this with your religious instruction to 
your son ? 

I think) likewise, that you do not define the essentials 
of religion distinctly. We are either saved by the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, or we are not; and if we are, then 
all men are necessarily saved, or some are necessarily not 
saved ; and if some are not saved, it must be from causes 
either existing in the individuals themselves, or from 
causes existing in the economy of God's dispensations. 
Now, Madam, we are told that Jesus Christ died for all ; 
but we grant that all are not saved. Why then are some 
not saved ? It is because they do not act in a manner 
worthy of God's favour ! Then a man's salvation depends 
upon his actwns. But we are told in Scripture, that it 
does not depend on his actions — ^^ By faith are ye saved, 
•* without the works of the law ;" — therefore it either must 
depend on some other effort of the creature, or on the will 
of the Creator. I will not dispute the question of Calvin- 
ism with you ; I will grant tliat Calvinism is indefensible; 
but this all must concede who believe the Scriptures, that 
we are to be saved by faith only through Jesus Christ. I 
ask, therefore^ whether you have taught this to your son ; 
and I ask whether there is one trait in your instructicms, 
in common with the humbling, self-denying religion taught 
by the Apostles, by the homilies of our church, and by all 
the reformers ? The chief argument of the latter against 
the Romish church was their iasserting the validity of ^ 
works. Now, what ideas must your son have of Christian 
faith? You say, that even Shakspear^s debauciees werw 
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believers > and he is given to understand, that he is a good 
Christian, if he do his duty to his master and fellows, go 
to church every Sunday, and keep clear of enthusiasm. 
And what has Jesus Christ to do with your system ; and 
where is that jfhitk banished, of which every page of 
Scripture is fall ? — Can this be right ? " Closet devotiori* 
is the means of attaining faith ; and humble prayer is the 
true means of arriving at fervency in religion, without 
enthusiasm. You condemn Socinianism; but I ask you 
where Jesus Christ appears in your scheme, and where 
the influences of the Holy Ghost, and even his names, are 
banished from it ? 



TO MR. WILLIAM LEESON. 

Nottangham, 7th April, 1806. 

DEAR LEESON, 

I BEG your pardon for not having replied sooner to your 
letter and invitation. It seems determined upon, by my 
mother, that I cannot be spared, since the time of my stir|r 
is so very short, and my health so very, uncertain. The 
people here can scarcely be persuaded that any thing ails 
me, so well do I look; but occasional depressions, espe- 
cially after any thing has occurred to occasion uneasiness, 

p S 
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hmuM m6. Mjr miiid is of a rovy {ieDiiUar easiU I 
b^gem too tfiink tai azi^ ; and At indulgerioe of eertiun 
-fihiiilts of tih(>dght^ And too free an exercise of tHe inia^- 
ktion, hiiVift gupj^riktdtioed a morbid kiad of saunbtlit^; 
%hitb is Cd the f^mif? what exce«iive irritability is to the 
h^ Sdtee drcQiHi^tanoes occurred on mjr arrived fit 
ifbtfii^aiq, iriiieh gave me .just pausa £br inquiatudo and 
imdsty; th^ esonsequeiMiit were imonmia^ and a relapee 
into aansdiefti d^eotaoBs. It is siy business now to fittfl> 
dnie ihrational and immoderate afiectaons, and by Wfrn- 
taming myself to sober thought $AA eo^ r^aioritUg) tP 
restrain tliese freaks and vagaries of the fiai^y m4 i^ 
dundancies of i/^iXayyoXloi^ When I am well, I cannot help 
entertaining a sort oT contempt for tKe weakness of mind 
which marks my indispositions. Titus when well, and 
Titus when ill, are two distinct persons. The man, when 
in healthy despises the man, when ill^ for his weakness, and 
the latter envies the former for his felicity. I hope you 
will not quarjr^ Yf]f^ fny ^e^by3Jps, I^ut ^^yeiy consult 
your Locke, and Bishop Butlei^s introductory dissertation, 
for th^ whjpl^ contfovgrj^j about Personal Identity. You 
will there find reason to question, whether you are to-day 




l^phtsts, yb\i may, ih ifee end, doubt wiife Pyrriio, ^lieiSiS* 
you ARE at all, of whetnef ffie gay pagSihtiy of 19^ tSA 

us attendants, be thore than a dream, & whtcli ^tr aif^ i 

» ■ • ■ . . 

tfdtttibus i)^oiiagfe, cf^ftteS by ihfe fett'cy (if th* itekSSA. 

But, away witti Pyrrhonism ! I would rith'dt §^eU wflB 
]^fcU3rUS, dr HM wiA tetidy iEtiaii &r«t ^t^ ffife ^i^ 
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ence of ^U thiog$, and then doubt^ wbedier I imiblted at aU^ 
It is an amusing and an instructive exercise, to survey the 
mulUforn^ appearance of Heathen Philosophy, to ermine 
its varied characteristics, its excellences and defects, aiid 
then to tqrn to the pure fountains of Goi^el truth, tod 
dwell upon their beauties, as set off by the foils of folly wd 
falsehood* Conviction never breaks with more deal: and 
decisive evidence into niy mind than when I draw thiii 
comparison. When I see the best and wisest of tiui 
Heathen Pbilpspphers liabouring all their lives aflar viiitoe 
and truth, and catching but such slight and paasing 
glimpses of their perfections, as just to show how desicafale' 
they are, without being able to draw aside, for a moment, 
the veQ that conceals th^m ; ^nd when, oil the dther hand, 
I contemplate the lowly Jesus, and his despised com- 
I^ftMoii§| iBl$tahtdh€b^§ly re^ealin^ ^i that is lovdy in 
ite^!^ls; ]^11 th^ i§ tiobl^ in c6hbep^oH> and stibliiile iU 
pttnd^ie ; dll, in short, thht the \^ise HiA tfie l^ahied had 
sb long tmM lafter ifi Vain,^ { am cbhstrdn^d to e^^iii 
with Phal-dofej « Tfih k tKeJtt^er ^&M.' 
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8ocratis8 sAiHr mote of thol^al triith ^ah My pre6c$^g 
phllosofiher, i^nd it i^ Worth remarking, that hii pritteij^^Hi 
ap^oacfa nearest to the Gospel. Sobirates said^ iSbst therg 
Wail such a ^rohieness to eVil in the natnre of iiiai), iSiiit itrcj 
cduid hot act virtuotisiyj without sdiiie sufierilktuitil W 
extraordinary assistaifc^ from thb Deitjr ; and he fitst ifi^ 
oulcated the forgiveness of injuries. Yet, when we ortii- 
fSltre Socrates and his doctrines with Jesus Christ and ttlb 

I 

Gbdpel^ we ^eixeJtie the dififertehce between them to bS 
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sach as could not exist between men alone. The infidel 

and inconstant Rousseau was so struck with this com- 

• 

parison, as tQ exclaim, that if Socrates was a sage^ Jesus 
Christ was a Crod. Dr. Priestley covers the matter more 
artfiiUy, and in a work written on this very subject, almost 
equals the philosopher with the Redeemer of the world. 
Dr. Priestley was an insidious and artful reasoner : — 
Rousseau had unbounded pride, but more vehemence, and 
of course less concealment. I am writing to you in a very 
rambling, incoherent style, which I hope you will pardon, 
on the score of familiarity. I write to you as I should 
Udk to you. 



I assure you, I see daily more reason to temper zeal 
with discretion, and to make the service of Christ a rational 
service. Our feelings are not the least fallible guides in 
religion. The man who walks humbly and soberly with 
his God, — scrupulously exact in the performance of his 
duties, — hallowing all his doings with the exercise of faith 
in Jesus Christ, and fortifying his ways with prayer and 
meditation ; this man will have feelings of the most satis- 
jbctory kind^ — he will feel the spirit of peace and love 
shedding serenity over all his thoughts : he will feel the 
dews of God's blessing descending upon his soul. This is 
tbe effect of that spirit, which the Aposde mentions, <^ as 
witnessing with our spirits, that we are the children of 
God." But this species of spiritual enjoyment is not to 
be resorted to, as the touchstone of our acceptance with 
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God. It is not the necessary attendant of religious life) 
though it is so frequently enjoyed by the pious, and so 
clearly promised to them in Scripture, that we may all 
hope fdr it. And I can only give it as my opinion, that 
those who continually resort to their feelings, as the criterion 
of their religious progress, are the least likely to enjoy this 
sweet reward of our labours, and foretaste of the joys to 
come. 

I have scarcely left room for my name. Give my 
respects to your friends, with thanks for their invitation. 
I shall be in Cambridge on Wednesday week. 

Yours truly. 



TO MR. P. THOMPSON. 

Nottingham^ April sth, 1806. 

DEAR SIR, 

I SINCERELY beg your pardon for my ungrateful 
disregard of your polite letter. The intervening period 
has been so much taken up, on the one hand, by ill 
health, and on the other by occupations of the most 
indispensable kind, that I have neglected almost all my 
friends, and you amongst the rest. I am now at Not- 
tingham^ a truant from study, and a rejected votary at the 
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^rine of Health ; a few days will bring me back to die 
margin of the Caih, and bpry me once more in the bui^ 
routine of oolite exercises; Before, however, I am again 
9 niaii of bnstle and occupation, I snatch a few mometits 
te tell yon how much I shall be gratified by yonr corre* 
spondence, and bow greatly I think myself flattered by 
your esteeming mine worth askingf or. 

The little sketch of your past occupations and present 
pursuits interested me. Cultivate, with all assiduity, 
the taste fGt letters whit;h you possiess. It "^iU. be a 
source of exqtiisiie gt^atifieation to yon ; and if directed 
as it Might to be, and I hope as it will be directed, it will 
be more than gratification, (if we understand pleasure 
alone by that word,) since it will combine with it utility 
of the highest kind. JfppJite letters were merely instru- 
mental in cheering the hours of elegant leisure, in afford- 
ing refined and polished pleasures, uncontaminated with 
gross and sensual gratifications, they would still be va- 
luable ; but iii a iSie^^i ISfinitely fess thta when they 
are considered as the handmaids of the virtues, the cor- 
recti»s as wcU a9 tho adotners of society. But literature 
has, of late years, been prostituted to all the purposes of 
tMf l^^fiP^i^* Poetry, ^i^ partic^J^r, airrayed in her most 
l|^i|i^)iipg polpurd, h^ b^en taught to es^^cise the arts 
(^f ^0 J^mih ^nd tP charm Quly Uiat she may destxajr^ 
Th# Muse; wba egit^ dipped her hardy wing in ike 
chastest dews of Castalia, and spoke nothing but whal 
had a tendency to confirm and invigorate the manly 
anioiiF of e yirtat;^^ qwid, now bfs^th^a only the volmMbufiin « 
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JnHgijtkibmgcf of thr harlotf and^ like tim brood of ClinBo» 
to^eb^ Ib^ charmed i^hords witb a gmc^ tbftt^ vblb it r»r 
iHshef 1^ e^, dali)de3 md beguiles ibe 9^09^ I oill t^ 
mtefiss Mif« Moor^ and the tribe oi Imitntofff wbioh Ms 
sii^eM bte calkd fcHrtb» tb^t my ot^tem^nf; i» tl^^ep 1^4 
Straii^rd has treddah faitbfnlly id tba ^tepsf of hif^ p^iWm* 



I bepe fa§ tb^ fovedil r^ poetrjr^ tbat tba g0Qd oepgi ^f {lie 
a^ wHl MtMit liiis insidious s^bools 04 ^bat m^ W9 ml 
expect, if Moore md Lord iSerangfcnrd i^ljr tiieitisalflHf tQ 
a chaster muse? — They are both men of uncommon 
powers. You may remen^bnr the reign of Darwinian poetry, 
and the fopperies q^ P^}^ jCftfi^pa. To these succeeded 
the iff^pf^ ^ Sjjmj^ycity, in which Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge, are so deservedly eminent I think that the 
new tribe gf piOffi^ ^oayRHf to ^.QOi^iij^ tbfi^e j;wQ ppp^f ite 
sects, and to unite richness of language, and warmdi of 
colouring, with simplicity and pathos. They have certainly 
succeeded ; but Moore unhappily wished to be a Catullus, 
and from him has sprung the licentiousness of the new 
school. Moore's poems and his translations will, I think, 
have more influence on the female society of this kingdom 
than the stage has had in its worst period, the reign of 
Charles II. Ladies are not ashamed of having the delec- 
table Mr. Little on their toilet, which is a pretty good 
proof that his voluptuousness is considered as quite veiled 
by the sentimental garb in which it is clad. But voluptu- 
ousness is not the less dangerous for having jsome slight 
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resemblance of the veil of modesty. On the contrary, her 
fascinations are infinitely more powerful in this retiring ha- 
bit than when she boldly protrudes herself on the gazer's 
eye, and openly solicits his attention. The broad indecency 
of Wycherly and his contemporaries was not half so dan- 
gerous as this insimuiting and half^aoered mock delicacy, 
which makes use of the blush of modesty in order to 
heighten the charms of vice. 

I must conclude somewhat abruptly, by begging you will 
not punish my negligence towards you, by retarding the 
pleasure I shall receive firom your answer. 

lam^ 
Very truly yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

Address to me, St John's Ciollege, Cambridge. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 



St. John's, May, 1806. 



MY DEAR NEVILLE, 

* • 



My long-delayed and very anciently-promised letter to 
Charlesworth will reach him shortly. Tell him that I 
have written once to him in Latin ; but that having torn 
the paper in two by a mistake, I could not summon reso- 
lutionto copy it 

4 

I was glad to hear of the eclat with which he disputed 
and came off on so difficult a subject 'as the Nerves ; and 
I beg him, if he have made any discoveries, to communi- 
cate them to me, who being persecuted by these same 
nerves, sliould be glad to have some better acquaintance 
with my invisible enemies. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's^ June 50th, 1806. 

DEAR NEVILLE, 

I RECEIVED your letter yesterday ; and I hope you will 
not think my past silence at all in need of apology, when 
you know that our examination only closed on S^ti^rday. 

I have the satisfaction of informing you that, after a 
week's scrutiny, I was deemed to be the first man. I 
had very little hopes of arriving at so distinguishii^ a 
station, on account of my many checks and intermptioosi. 
It gave me great pleasure to observe how all the mea, 
r^oiced in my success. It was on Monday that the ctasaes 
were published. I am a prize-man both in the matfaemar 
tical and lo^cal, or general examination, and in Latin 
composition. 

. Mr. Cattonr has expressed his great satis&ction at stiy 
progress; and he has offered to supply me with a pvivaie 
tiitor for the four months of the vacation, fi-ee of any eal^ 
pense. l^his will cost the college twelve or fifteen giiineos 
at least. My last term bill amounts only to 4/. 5s. Sd. 
after my exhibitions are deducted. 

I had engaged to take charge of a few classical pupils 
for a clergyman in Warwickshire, during one month of 



thQ vacation, for which I was to. receive, besides uxj 
board, &c. &c. ten guineas ; but Mr. Catton say^ t|u$ is 
a piece of extreme folly, as it will consume time, and do 
me no good. He told me, therefore, positively, th^t he 
would not give me an ejceat, without which no man can 
leave his college for the night, 

I cannot, therefore, at all events, visit Nottingham with 
my aunt, nor meet her there. 

I could now, if 1 chose, leave St. John's College, and go 
to another with great eclat ; but it would be an unadvise- 
able step. I believe, however, it will be impossible for 
them to elect me a fellow at St. John's, as my county is 
under particular restrictions. They can give mQ a fellow-^ 
ship of smaller value, but I had rather get one at another 
college : at all events, the smaller colleges will be glad to 
elect me from St John's. 



With regard to cash, I manage pretty well, though uay 
fund is at present at it lowest ebb. My bills, howeyer, 
are paid ; and I have no occasion for money, except a^^ ^ 
private convenience. The question therefore isj> wh^tbeir 
it will be more inconvenient to you than convenient to me 
for you to replenish my purse. Decide impartially. I ha-ve 
ixot drawn upon my mother since Christmas, except for 
the expanse of my journey up from Nottingham to Cam- 
bridge ; nor do I mean to do it till next Christmas, whe% 
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as I have ordered a suit of clothes, I shall have a good 
many calls for money. 

Let me have a long letter from you soon. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 



St. John's College, 30th June, 1806. 



MY BEAR NEVILLE, 



I AM not much suiprised at the long delay you have 
made in your approach to the Lord's table; nor do I 
blame your caution ; but remember, that there is a differ- 
ence between hesitation, on account of the awful nature 
of the ordinance, and the consciousness of unfitness-; 
and hesitation, on account of an unwillingness to bind 
yourself with still stronger ties to the profession of 
Christianity. You may fear to approach that holy table, 
lest 3'ou should again fall away, and your latter state 
should be worse than your first : but you must not absent 
yourself from it, in order that you jnai/ fcdl waoay with 
less danger to your soul. You cannot, by apy means, 
piuify yourself, so as to become a worthy partaker of 
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that blessed ordinance; but you may qualify yoursdf to 
partidce of it, with a quiet consciencey and spiritual 
comfort The very sense of unwovthniess, of which you 
complain, is die best of all possible fifames of nind with 
which you can approach the sacred table; and there 
can be little doubt, that with such an abiding conscious- 
ness of unfitness about yoo, God will have respect to your 
weakness, and will bestow upcm you such an additional 
pcMTtion of his strength, as shall effectually guard yon 
against subsequent temptations. A particular blessing, 
attendant on the holy communion, is, that it strengthens 
us in the ways of Christ God seems to have a peculiar 
care for those who have sealed their profession with this 
solemn office ; and Christians appear to receive a portion 
of spiritual strength at these periods which bears them 
through, till they again meet at the holy mysteries. 



Opportunity for quiet meditation is a great blessing ; I 
wish I knew how to appreciate its value. For you, my dear 
brother, be not discouraged: God sees your difficulties 
and will administer to your weaknesses ; and ii^ after much 
prayer and serious thought, you can endue yourself with 
the garb of humility, and kneel a trembling guest at the 
table of your Redeemer, content even to pick up the 
crumbs that &11 from it, and deem them far beyond your 
desert; if, I say, you can go to the sacrament with these 
feelings, never fear but our all-blessed and benign Father 

VOL. I. Q 
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will approve of your ofiering, and wUl bless you accord- 
ingly. Do not, however, be hurried into the step by the 
representations of your friends. Go, then, only when 
your heart, consecrated by prayer, longs to partake of 
the body and' blood of its Saviour, and to taste, in more 
near and fiill fruition, the fruits of redeeming love. And 
may God's blessing, my dear brother, attend you in it, 
and make it a means of confirming you in his way, and of 
weaning you more completely from the worlds and its 
passing joys ! 
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TO HIS AUNT. • 

St. John'*, Cambridge, Jan. 6th, 1806. 

• . i. , 

MY DEAR AUNT, 

I AM at length once more settled in my rooms at Cam- 
bridge ; but I am grown so idle, and so luxurious, since I 
have been under your hands, that I cannot read with half 
my usual diligence. 

I hope you concluded the Christmas holidays on Mon- 
day evening with the customary glee; and I hope my 
uncle was well enough to partake- of your merriment 
You must now begin your penitential days, after so much 
riot and feasting; and, with your three little prattlers 
around you, I am sure your evenings will flow pleasantly 
by your own fireside. Visiting .and gaiely are very well 
by way of change ; but there is no enjoyment so lasting as 
that of one's own family. Elizabeth will soon be old 
enough to amuse you with her conversation ; and, I trusty 
you will take every opportunity of teaching her to put 



* This letter is misplaced, not having been received in time to be 
insertectln right order* 

82 
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the right value on things, and to exercise her own good 
sense. It is amazing how soon a child may become a 
real comfort to its mother, and how much even young 
minds will form habits of affection towards those who 
treat them like reasonable beings, capable o seeing ^e 
right and wrong of themselves. A very little girl may 
be made to understand that there are some things which 
are pleasant and amusing, which are still less worthy of 
attention than others more disagreeable and painfiiL 
Children are, in general, fond of little ornaments of dress, 
especially females; and though we may allow them to be 
elevated with their trifling splendours, yet we should not 
forget to remind them, that, although people may adaure 
their dress, yet they will admire them mudi more for 
their good sense, sweetness of temper, and generosity of 
dis^xisition* Children are very quick-sighted to diacem 
whether you improve of them, and they are very proud 
of your approbation when they think you bestow it : we 
should therefore be carefol how we praise them, and for 
what If we praise their dress, it should be slightly, and 
as if it were a matter of very small importance; but we 
should never let any mark of consideration, or goodness 
of heart, in a child, pass by, without some token of ap- 
probation* Still we must never praise a child too much, 
nor too warmly, for that would beg^ vwEiily; aad wIIbb 
praise is moderate^ yet judiciously bestowed, a child 
values it more, because it feels that it is just. I don't like 
punishments. You will never torture a child into dnt^; 
but a sensible child will dread the firown of a judicious 
mother more than all the rods, dark rooms, and sooldii^ 
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school-mistresses in the universe. We should teach our 
children to make friends of us, to communicate all their 
thoughts to us; and while their innocent prattle wUl 
amuse us, we shall find many oppcnrtunities of teaching 
them important truths, almost without knowing it 

I admire all your little ones, and I hope to see Eliza*' 
beth one day an accomplished and sensible girL Give my 
love to them ; and tell them not to forget their cousin 
Henry, who wants a housekeq>er at college ! 

Though I have written so long a letter, I am^ indeed^ 
offended with you, and I dare say you know the reason 
very well. 



♦^ 



P. S. Whenever you are disposed to write a letter, 
think of m^ 
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TO HIS SISTER. . 

St. John's, June 25thy 1806, 
MY DEAR SIST£R, 



The intelligence you gave me of Mr. Forest's illness, 
&c« &c. cannot affect me in any way whatever. The 
mastership of the school must be held by a clergyman / 
and I very well recollect that he is restrained from hold- 
ing any curacy, or other ministerial office. The salary is 
not so large as you mention : and if it were, the place 
would scarcely be an object to me ; for I am very certain, 
tliat if I choose, when I have taken my degree, I may have 
half-ardozen pupils to prepare for the universily, with a 
salary of 100/. per annum, which would be more respect- 
able, and more consonant to my habits and studies, than 
drilling the fry of a trading town, in learning which they 
do not know how to value. Latin and Greek are nothing 
like so much respected in Nottingham as Wingate's 
Arithmetic. 



'H 



It is wen for you that you can still enjoy the priiHU^e 
of sittmg under the sound of the Gospel ; and the wants 
of others, in these respects, wiU, perhaps, teach you how 
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to value the blessing. : All our annforts, an4 almost aU 
our hopes here, lie at the mercy of. every succeeding hour. 
Death is always at hand to bereave us of some dear con- 
nection, or to snatch us away from those who may need 
our counsel and protection. I do not see how any person^ 
capabte of reflection, can live easily and fearlessly in 
these circumstances, unless he have a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the providing care of the Almighty, and a 
strong belief that his hand is in every event, and that it 
is a hand of mercy. The chances and changes of mortal 
life are so many and various, that a person cannot pos- 
sibly fortify himself against the contingencies of futurity 
without some such hold as this, on which to repose amidst 
the contending gales of doubt and apprehension. This 
I say as afiecting the present life : — our views of the fu- 
ture can never be secure, they can never be comfortable 
or' calm, without a solid faith in the Re4eemer. Men 
may reason about the divine benevolence, the^ certainty of 
ft future state, and the probable means of propitiating 
the Great Judge; but their. speculations .will only entangle 
them in the mazes of doubt, perplexity, and alarm, unless 
they found their hopes on that basis which shall outstand 
the tide of ages. If we take this away, the. poor bark of 
mortality loses its only stay, and we steer at random^ we 
know not how, we know not whither : the reli^on of 
Jesus Christ is strength to the weak, and wisdom to the 
'unwise. It requires no preparative of learning nor 
study^ but is, if possible, more obvious and easy to the 
illiterate than to the erudite. No man^ therefore, has any 
'i»cuse if he neglect it The way is plain before hini^ 

2 4 
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I have learned also, that I am a prae^man in classical 
ec»iqx)siti(»i, though I do not yet know whereaboots I 
stand. It is reported that here too I am &Bt. 

Before it was known that I was the first man, Mr. Can- 
ton, our college-tutor, told me that he. was so satisfied 
with the manner in which I had passed through the ex- 
amination, that if I chose to stay up during the summer, I 
should have a private tutor in the mathematics, and that 
it should be no expense to me. I could not hesitate at 
such a proposal, especially as he did not limit the time 
for my keeping the private tutor, but will probably con- 
tinue it as long as I like. You may estimate the value of 
this &Vour, when I tell you that a private tutor, for the 
whole vacation, will cost the college at least twelve or four- 
teen guineas, and that during term-time they receive ten 
guineas the term. 

I cannot of course leave the collie this summer, even 
£at a week, and shall therefore miss the pleasure of see- 
ing my aunt G at Nottingham. I have written to 
her. 

It gave me much pleasure to observe the joy all the 
men seemed to feel at my success. I had been on a 
water excursicm, with a clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
and some ladies, and just got home as the mea were as- 
semUing for sapper : you can hardly conodve with what 
pleasure they all flocked round me, with the most hearty 
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congratuIaUons ; and I found that msoiy of them had been 
seeking me all over the collie, in order to be the fir$t ib 
communicate the good tidings. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's^ July, 1806« 
MY DEAR NEVILLE, 



I AM going to spend a week or ten days at the house 
of a clergyman in this neighbourhood, whose name is 
T * * : he is a very pleasant, and very clever man ; 
has a most charming family, and a no less charming 
house ; so that I expect my visit will be very pleasant 
He has twelve pupils (who pay him 1200/. per annum): 
but his family is so well regulated, and his house so 
large, that you scarcely perceive any inconvenience from 
them. 

I read very moderately, and am in better health than 
I have been ever since I came to Cambridge. 
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My mother and sister have beeD urging me to take « 
hint, let out by Mr. C • • and Mr. S • , about the 
Free School, which they seem inclined to confer on some 
person not a clergyman. It is not likely that I should 
give up the minbtry for a school. li^ however, they 
would allow me to take orders, at the end of two years, 
which is the soonest I could do it, I should leave the 
University, and run the risk of getting ordained. Indeed, 
the risk would be none, as I could keep my terms at 
Cambridge, and get a degree, without its interfering with 
my duties as a schoolmaster. The place is 300/. per an- 
num ; and, I think, I could make it 500/. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John's, July, 180^. 
MY DEAR FRIENB, 

I KAyE good and very bad news to communicate to 
you. Good, that Mr. Cattoa has. given me an exboh 
bition^ whkb makes me up a clear income of SSL per an- 
num^ and that I am coasequendy more than independ- 
ent; bad, that I have been very ill, notwithi^anding 
regular and steady exercise. Last Saturday morning I 
rose early, and got up some rather abstruse problems in 
mechanics for my tutor; spent an hour with him; be- 
tween eight and nine got my breakfast, and read the Greek 
History (at breakfast) till ten ; then sat down to decypher 
some logarithm tables. I think I had not done any thing 
at them, when I lost myself. At a quarter past deven 
my laundress found me bleeding in four different places 
in my iace and head, and insensible^. I got up, and stag- 
gered about the room; and she, being frightened, ran 
away, and told my Gyp to fetch a surgeon. Before he 
came, I was sallying out with my flannel gown on, and my 
academical gown over it: he made me put on my coal^ 
and dien) I went to Mr. Farish's : he opened a veio) and 
my recollection returned. My own idea was, that I' ha4 
fisdlen out of bed^ and so I tdd Mr. Parish at first; but I 
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afterwards remembered that I had been to Mr. Fiid^e, and 
break&sted. 

Mr. Catton has insisted on my consulting Sir Isaac Een- 
nington ; and the consequence is, that I am to go through 
a course of blistering, &c., which, after the bleeding, will 
leave me weak enough. 

I am, however, very well, except as regards the doc- 
tors ; and yesterday I drove into the countiy to Saffirim 
Walden in a gig. My tongue is in a bad condition, from 
a bite which I gave it either in my fall, or in the mo- 
ments of convulsion. My nose has also come badlv o& I 
bdiieve I fell against my reading-desk. My other wounds 
are only rubs and scratches on the carpet. 

I am ordered to remit my studies for a while, by the 
common advice both of doctors and tutors. Dr. Penning- 
ton hopes to prevent any recurrence of the fit He thinks 
it looks towards epilepsy, of the horrors of which malady 
I have a very full and precise idea ; and I only pray that 
God will spare me as respects my &culties, however else 
it may seem good to him to afflict me. Wene I my own 
master, I know how I should act ; but Isia tied here by 
bands which I cannot burst. I know that cbaftige'of place 
is needful ; but I must not indulge in the idea. The col- 
Iq^e must not pay my tutor for nothing. Dr. Pennington 
and Mr. Parish attribute the attack to a too continued 
leniaon of the &culties. As I am much alone now, I 
never get quite off study, and I think incessantly. I know 
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nature will not endure this. They both proposed my going 
home : but Mr. * * did not hint at it, although much con- 
cerned ; and, indeed, I know home would be a bad place 
for me tn my^ present situation. I look round for a resting- 
place^ and I find none. Yet there is one, which I have 
long too, too much disregarded ; and thither I must now 
betake myself. There are many situations worse than 
mine, and I have no business to complain. If these af- 
flictions should draw the bonds tighter which hold me to 
my Redeemer, it will be well. ; 

You may be assured that yon have here a phun state- 
ment of my case, in its true colours, without any palli- 
ation. I am now well again, and have only to fear a 
relapse, which I shall do all I can to prevent, by a re- 
laxation in study. 

J have now written too much. 

I am, very sincerely, yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

P. S. I charge you, as you value my peace, not to let 
my frittids hear, either directly or indirectly^ of my illness. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's, sofXi July, 1806. 

MT DEAR NEVILLE) 

I HAD deferred sitting down to write to you until I 
should have leisure to send you a very long letter ; but as 
that time seems every day &rther off, I shall beg your 
patience no longer, but fill my sheet as well as I can* 

I must first reply to your queries. I beg pardon for 
having omitted to mention the receipt of the * * *; 
but, as I acknowledged th^ receipt of the parcel, I con- 
eluded that you would understand me to mean its. eon-^ 
tents as specified in your letter. But I know the aecu-^ 
racy of a man of business too well to think your caution 
strange. As to the college prizes, I have the satisfiKstion 
of telling you that I am entitled to two, viz. the first for 
the general examination, and one of the first for the clas- 
sical composition. I say one of the first on this account — 
I^am put equal with two others at the top of the list In 
this contest I had all the men of the three years to con- 
tend with ; andy as both my equals are my seniors in sland<- 
ing, I have no reason to be dissatisfied. 



The Rhetoric Lecturer sent me one of my Latin Essays 
to copy, for the purpose of inspection; a compliment 
which was paid to none of the rest. 
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We three are the only men who are honoured with 
prizes; so that we have cut four or five Eton men, who are 
always boasting of their classical ability. 

With regard to your visit here, I think you had better 
come in term time, as the university is quite empty^ and 
starers have nothing but the buildings to gaze ^U Ify 
however, you can come more conveniently now diaii 
hereafter, I would advise you not to let this circum- 
stance prevent you. I shall be glad to see Mr. * * with 
you. You may spend a few days very {^asantly here, 
even in vacation time, though you will scarcely meet a 
gownsman in the streets. 

I thought the matter over about * * * *, but I do noC 
think I have any influence here. Being myi^f a young 
man, I cannot, with any chance of success, attempt to 
direct even that interest which I may claim widi others. 



The university i$ the worst place in tb« world fiir makwf 
interest. The great ma$s of mm ar# tbemsalvo^ bpsilf 
employed in wriggling tbeius^lves into jdacaa tnd livings j 
and there is, in general, too much aaxiety for No» 1. 1^ 
permit any interference for a neighbour. No. 2. 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 

St. John\ Aug. 1806^ 
MY DEAR MOTHER, 

I HAVE no hesitation in declining the free-schoo), on 
the ground of its precluding the exercise of the ministerial 

duties. I shall take the liberty of writing Mr. ta 

thank him for having thought of me, and to recommend 
to his notice Mr. . 



But do not fret yourself, my dear mother; in a few 
years we shall, I hope, be in h^pier circumstances. I 
am not too sanguine in my expectations, but I shall cer- 
tainly be able to assist you, and my sisters, in a few years^ 
* * * *. As for Maria and Kate, if they succeed well 
in their education, they may, perhaps, be able to keep 
a school of a superior kind, where the profits will be 
mater, and the labour less. I ewea hope that this may 
not be necessary ; and that you, my fether, and thq^, may 
come and live with me when I get a parscmage. You 
wovM be pleased to see how comfortably Mr. — — 



with his mother and sisters, at a snug litde rectory 
about ten miles from Cambridge. So much for castle- 
building. 
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TO MR. * • * 

St. John's^ Aug. 15. 1806. 
MY GOOD FRIEND, 

I HAVE deferred writing to you until my return from 

Mr. 's, knowing how much you would like to hear 

from me in respect to that d^ar family. I am afraid 
your patience has been tried by this delay, and I trust to 
this circumstance alone as my excuse. 

My hours have seldom flowed so agreeably as they 
did at S f nor perhaps have I made many visits 
which have been more profitable to me in a religious 

sense. The example of Mr. will, I hope, stimulate 

me to a faithful preparation for the sacred office to whidi 
I am destined. I say a faithful preparation, because I 
fear I am apt to deceive myself \ntfa respect to my pre* 
sent pursuits, and to think I am only labouring for the! 
honour of €h>d, when I am urging literary labours to a 
degree inconsistent with duty and my real interests. Mi^. 
is a good and carefiil pastor; my heart has seldomi 
been so full as when I have accompanied him to die 
chambers 6f the sick, or have heard his afibcdonate ad 
dresses to the attoidve crowd, which fills his school-room; 
on Sunday evening. -— He is so earnest, and yet so sober ; 
So wise, and yet so simple i You, my dear R , are 
now very nearly q>proaching to the sacred <^c^ and I 
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sincerely pray that you may be stimulated to follow after 
the pattern of our excellent friend. You may have Mr. 
's zeal, but you will need his learning and his judg- 
ment to temper it. Remember, that it is a work of 
much more self-denial, for a man of active habits to sub- 
mit to a course of patient study, than to suffer many 
privations for Christ's sake. In the latter the heart is 
warmly interested : the other is the slow and unsatisfac-^ 
tory labour of the head, tedious in its progress, and uncer- 
tain in its produce. Yet there is a pleasure, great and 
indescribable pleasure, in sanctified study : the more weari- 
some the toil, the sweeter will it be to those who sit down 
with a subdued and patient spirit, content to undergo 
mudi tedium and fatigue, for the honour of God's minis- 
try. Reading, however dry, soon becomes interesting, if 
we pursue it with a resolute spirit of investigation, and 
a determinate purpose of thoroughly mastering what we 
are about. You cannot take up the most tiresome book, 
on the most tiresome subject, and read it with fixed at- 
tention for an hour, but you feel a desire to go on ; apd 
h^e I would exhort you, whatever you read, read it ac- 
curately and thoroughly, and never to pasis over any 
thing, however minute, which you do not quite compre- 
hend. This is the only way to become really learned, 
and to make your studies satisfactory and productive. If 
I were capable of directing your course of readings I 
should recommend you to peruse Buder's Analogy, 
Warburton's Divine Legation, Prideaux and Shuckford'9 
Connections, and Milner's Church History, bentury for 
century, along with Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 
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The latter is learned, concise, clear, and written in good 
scholastic Latin. Study the Chronolc^ of the Old Tes» 
taraent ; and as a mean of making it interesting, trac6 
out the completion of the prophecies. Read your Greek 
Testament with the nicest accuracy, tracing every word 
to its root, and seeking out the full force of particuhur 
expressions, by reference both to Parkhurst and Scapula. 
The derivation of words will throw great light on many 
parts of the New Testament : thus, if we know that the 
word hotKoyo$j a deacon, comes from hoi and xovio, to 
bustle about in the dust, we shall have a fuller notioti 
of the humility of those who held the office in the primi- 
tive church; In reading the Old Testament, wherever 
you find a passage obscure, turn to the Septuagint, which 
will often clear up a place, better than filty commenta- 
tors. Thus, in Joel, the day of the Lord is called ^^ a- day 
of gloominess^ a day qf^darkness, and of douds^ like the 
morning spread upon the mountains^* which is a con- 
tradiction. Looking at the Septuagint, we find that the 
passage is mispointed, and that the latter metaphor is 
applied to the people : ^^ A people great and strong, like 
the morning, spread upon the mountains." The Septua- 
'gint is very easy Greek, quite as much so as the Greds: 
Testament; and a little practice of this kind ^ill help 
you in your knowledge of the language, and make you 
a good critic. I perceive your EngUsh style is very un- 
polished, and I think this a matter of great moment. I 
should recommend you to read, and imitate as nearly as 
you can, the serious papers in the eighth volume of the 
Spectator, particularly those on the Ubiquity of the Deity. 

R 3 
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Aoeustom yourself to write down your thoughts, and to 
polish the style some time after compositioD, when jo^ 
have fiirgotten the egression. Aim at conciseness, neat- 
ness, and clearness ; never make use of ^ne or wlgar 
woords. Avoid every epithet which does not add greatb/ 
to the idea, for every addition of this kind, if it do not 
strengthen, weakens the sentiment; and be cautious never 
to express by two words, what you can do as well by one ; 
a multiplicity of words only hides the sense, just ms a 
superabundance of clothes does the shape. Thus much 
for studies. 



_ * 

I recommend you to pause, and consider muck and 
well on the sufcgect of matrimony. You have heard my 
sentiments with regard to a rich wife; but I am much 
too young, and too great an enthusiast, to be even a to- 
lerable counsellor on a point like this. You must think 
for yourself, and ccMisult with prudent and pious pec^e^ 
whose years have taught them the wisdom of the present 
world, and whose experience has instructed them in that 
of the world to come. But a little sober thoyght is wcNrth 
a world of advice. You have, however, an in&llible ad- 
viser, and to his directions you may safely look. To him 
I commend all your ways. 

I have one observation to make, which I hqpe you will 
forgive in me ; it is, that you fall in love too readUy« I 
have no notion of a man's having a certain species of 
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Section finr two women «t once. I mm afraid ^roa let 
your admiration outrun your judginent in the outset, mA 
then comes the denouement and its attendantB, diaappooiir 
ment and disgust. Take good heed you do not do this in 
marriage ; for if you do, there will be great risk of your 
making shipwreck of your hopes. Be content to learn a 
woman's good qualities as they gradually reveal them- 
selves; and do not let your imagination adorn her with 
virtues and charms to which she has no pretension. I think 
there is often a little disappointment after marriage— -our 
angels turn out to be mere Eves — but the true way of 
avoiding, or, at least, lessening this inconvenience, is to 
estimate the object of our affections really as she is, with- 
out deceiving ourselves^ and injuring her^ by elevating her 
above her sphere. This is the way to be happy in mar- 
riage ; for upon this plan our partners will be continually 
breaking in upon us, and delighting us with some new 
discovery of excellence; while, upon the other plan, we 
shall always be finding that the reality falls short of what 
we had so fondly and so foolishly imagined. 

fie very sedulous and very patient in your studies. You 

would shudder at the idea of obtruding yourself on the 

sacred office in a condition rather to disgrace than to 

adorn it St« Paul is earnest in admonishing TimitMhy to 

give attention to reading : and that holy aposde hisiself 

quotes from several of the best authors among the 

Greeks. His style is also very elegant, and polished on 

occasion. He, therefore, did not think the graoeiS( of 

composition beneath his attention, as some foolish and 
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ignorant pinchers of tbe present day are apt to do. I 
have written a longer letter to you than I expected, and I 
must noir therefore say, good bye. 

I am 
Very afiectionately yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John's, August 12. 1806. 
taAR NSTIIXE, 

I CAN but just manage to tell you, by this post, what I 
am sure you will be glad to learn, even at the expense of 
aeven-ptaoe kt an emp^ sheet, that Mr. Cation has gtren 
me an exhibition, which makes my whofe income sixty 
guineas a year. My last term's bill was ISl. 13s., and I 
had 71. ISs. to receive; but the expenses of this vacation 
will leave me bare until Christmas. 



I hav6 the pleasure of not havii^ solicited either this or 
any other of the &vo«6rs whidi Mr. Cattcm has so HieiBlly 
bestowed upon me : and though I have been the possessor 
of this exhibition evor since Mardi last, yet Mr. Cation did 
not hint it to me until this morning, when he gave me my 
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I have, of course, signified to Mr. Simeon, that I shall 
have no need whatever of the stipend which I have hitherto 
received through his hands. He was extremely kind on 
the occasion, and indeed his conduct towards me has ever 
been fatherly. It was Mr. * * ♦ who allowed me 20l. per 
annum, and Mr. Simeon added lOl. He told me, that my 
conduct gave him the most heartfelt joy ; that I was so 
generally respected, without having made any compliances, 
as he understood, or having, in any instance, concealed my 
principles. Indeed, this is a praise which I may claim, 
though I never conceived that it was at all an object of 
praise. I have always taken some pains to let those around 
me know my religious sentiments, as a saving of trouble, 
and as a maii^ of that independence of opinion, which, I 
think, every one ought. to assert: and as I have produced 
my opinions with frankness and modesty, and supported 
them (if attacked) with coolness and candour, I have never 
found them any impediment to my acquaintance with any 
person whose acquaintance I coveted. 
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TO MR. R. W. A. 

St. John's, Aug. I8tb, ISM. 
DEAR A. 

I AH glad to hear of your voyages and travels through 
various regions, and various seas, both of this island^ and 
its little suckling the Isle of Wight* 

Many hairs' breadth 'scapes and perilous adventures 
70U must needs have had ; and many a time, on the ex- 
treme shores of the south, must you have looked up with 
the eye of intelligent curiosity, to see whether the same 
moon shone there as in the pleasant, but now far distant 
groves of Colwick. And now, my very wise and tra- 
velled friend, seeing that your head is yet upcm your 
shoulders, and your neck in its right natural position, and 
seeing that, after all the changes and chances of a long 
journey, and after being banged from post to pillar, and 
from pillar to post ; seeing, I say, that after all this, you 
are safely housed once more under your paternal roo^ 
what think you, if you were to indulge your mind as much 
as YOU have done your eyes and gaping muscles ? A few 
trips to the fountains of light and colour, or to the regions 
of the good lady who X*?^'^ ahixot; SiWei a^ppov veyroy, a 
ramble down the Galaxy, and a few peeps on the imcon^ 
J^Hcd confines (vorfx.:y x%0Tfi,9¥^ vwcv uvmoy, /Siov s /SiflsroyatA.) 
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of infinite space, would prove, perhaps, as delectable tQ 
your immaterial part, as the delicious see-saw of a postr 
chaise was to your corporeal; or, if these aetherial, 
aeronautical, mathematical volutations should diqplease 
you, perhaps it would not be amiss to saunter a few wcdbf 
on the site of Troy, or to lay out plans of ancient bistorjr 
on the debatable ground of the Peloponesians and Athe-> 
nians. There is one Thucydides, who lives near, who 
will tell you all about the places you visit, and the great 
events connected with them : he is a sententious oldfdUbw, 
very shrewd in his remarks, and speaks, moreover, very 
excellent Greek, at your service. I know not whether you 
have met with any guide in the course of your bodily 
travels who can be compared to him. If you should make 
Rome in your way, either there or back, I should like to 
give you a letter of introduction to an old friend of mine» 
whose name is Livy, who, as far as his memory exteo^, 
will amuse you with pretty stories, and scrnie true histcny. 
There is another honest fellow enough, to whom I dare 
not recommend you, he is so very crabbed and tart, and 
speaks so much in epigrams and enigmas, that I am afraid 
he would teach you to talk as unintelligibly as himself. I 
do not mean to give you any more advice^ but I have one 
exhortation^ which I hope you will take in good part ; it is 
this, that if you set out on this journey, you would please 
to proceed to its end: for I have been acquainted with 
some young men, who have turned their faces towards 
Athens or Rome, and trudged on manfully for a few miles^ 
but when they had travelled till they grew weary^ and 
worn out a good pair of shoes, have suddenly become dis-p 
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heartened and returned without any recompence for their 
pains. 

And now let me assume a more serious strain, and ex« 
hort you to cultivate your mind with the utmost assiduity. 
You are at a critical period of your life, and the habits 
which you now form will, most probably, adhere to you 
through life. If they be idle habits, I am sure they wilL 

But even the cultivation of your mind is of minor im- 
portance to that of your heart, your temper, and disposi- 
tion. Here I have need not to preach but to learn. You 
have )bad less to encounter in your religious progress than 
/ have; and your progress has been therefore greater, 
greater even than your superior faculties would have war- 
ranted. I have had to fight hard with vanity at home» 
and applause abroad : no wonder that my vessel has been 
tossed about ; but greater wonder that it is yet upon the 
waves. I exhort you to pray with me, (and I entreat you 
to pray for me,) that we may both weather out the stonn^ 
and arrive in the haven of sound tranquilli^, even on this 
side the grave. 

We have all particular reason to watch and pray, lest 
self too much' predominate. We should accustom our* 
sdves to hold our own comforts and conveniences as sub- 
ordinate to the comforts and conveniences of others in all 
things: and a habit thus begun in little matters, might 
probaUy be extended without difficulty to those of a 
h^cher nature. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John's, 14th Sept. 1806. 
MY DEAR BEN, 

I CAN scarcely write more to you now than just to calm 
your uneasiness on my account. I am perfectly well again, 
and have experienced no recurrence of the fit : my spirits 
too are better, and I read very moderately. I hope that 
God will be pleased to spare his rebellious child; this 
stroke has brought me nearer to Him : whom indeed have 
I for my comforter but Him ? 

I am still reading, but with moderation, as I have been 
during the whole vacation, whatever you may persist in 
thinking. 

My heart turns with more fondness towards the consol- 
ations of religion than it did, and in some degree I have 
Jbund consolation. I still, however, conceive that it is my 
duty to pursue my studies temperately, and to fortify myself 
with Christian resignation and calmness for the worst. I 
am much wanting in these virtues, and, indeed, in all 
Christian virtues ; but I know how desirable ftiey are, and 
I long for them. Pray that I may be strengthened and 
enlightened, and that I may be enabled to go where duty 
bids, wherever that be. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John's, Cambridge, 22d Sept, 1806. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 



You charge me with an accession of gallantry of late ; 
I plead guilty. I really began to think of marriage (very 
prematurely, you'll say) ; but if 1 experience any repetition 
o( the Jit J I shall drop the idea of it for ever. It would 
be folly and cruelty to involve another in all the horrors of 
such a calamity. 

I thank you for your kind exhortations to a complete 
surrender of my heart to God, which are contained in 
your letter. In this respect I have betrayed the most de- 
plorable weakness and indecision of character. I know 
what the truth is, and I love it ; but I still go on giving 
myself half to God, and half to the world, as if I expected 
to enjoy the comforts of religion along with the vanities of 
life. If, for a short time, I keep up a closer communion 
with God, and feel my whole bosom bursting with sorrow 
and tenderness as I approach the footstool of my Saviour, 
I soon relapse into indifference, worldly-mindedness, and 
sin ; my devotions become listless and perfunctory : I dote 
on the world, its toys, and its corruptions, and am mad 
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enough to be willing to sacrifice the happiness of eteniity. 
to the deceitful pleasures of the passing moment My 
heart is indeed a lamentable sink of loathsome corruptioa 
and hypocrisy. In consistency with my professed opinions^ 
I am often obliged to talk on subjects of which I know but 
little in experience, and to rank myself with those who 
have felt, what I only approve from my head, and, per- 
haps, esteem from my heart I often start with horror 
and disgust from myself when I consider how deeply I 
have imperceptibly gone into this species of simulation. 
Yet I think my love for the Gx>spel, and its professors, is 
sincere ; only I am insincere in suffering persons to enter- 
tain an high opinion of me as a child of God, when in- 
deed I am an alien from him. On looking over some 
private memorandums, which were written at various times 
in the course of the two last years, I beheld, with inex- 
pr^ible anguish, that my progress has, if any thing, been 
retrograde. I am still as dark, still as cold, still as igno- 
rant, still as fond of the world, and have still fewer desires 
after holiness. I am very, very dissatisfied with myself^ 
and yet I am not prompted to earnest prayer. I have 
been so often earnest, and always have fallen away, that I 
go to God without hope, without faith. Yet I am not 
totally without hope; I know God will have my whole 
heart, and I know, when I give him that^ I shall experience 
the light of his countenance with a permanency. I pray 
that he would assist my weakness, and grant me some por- 
tion of his grace^ in order that I may overcome the world) 
the flesh, and the devil, to which I have long^ very long, 
been awillingy though an unhappy dave* Do you pray 
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earnestly with me, and for me, in these respects ; I know 
the prayers of the &ithful avail much ; and when you con- 
sider with what great temptations I am surrounded, and 
how very little strength I have wherewith to resist them, 
you will feel with me the necessity of earnest supplication, 
and fervent intercession, lest I should be lost, and cast 
away for ever 

I shall gladly receive your spiritual advice and direc- 
tions. I have gone on too long in coldness and uncon- 
cern ; who knows whether, if I neglect the present hour, 
the day of salvation may not be gone by for ever ! ! 



TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

St. John's^ 22d Sept- 1806. 

MY DEAR CHARLESWORTH, 

Thank you for taking the blame of our neglected cor- 
respondence on your own shoulders. I thought it rested 
elsewhere. Thrice have I begun to write to you ; once in 
Latin, and twice in English ; and each time have the fiites 
opposed themselves to the completion of my design. But^ 
however, pax sit rebuSf we ai'e naturally disposed to fbiw 
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give^ because we are, as far as intention goes, mutual 
offenders. 

t 

I thank you for your invitation to Clapham, which came 
at a fortunate juncture, since I had just settled widi my 
tutor that I should pay a visit to my brother in London 
this week, I shall of course see you ; and shall be happy 
to spend a few days with you at Clapham and to rhapso- 
dize on your common. It gives me pleasure to hear you 
are settled, and I give you many hearty good wishes for 
practice and prosperity. I hope you will soon find that a 
wife is a very necessary article of enjoyment in a domes- 
ticated state ; for how indeed should it be otherwise ? A 
man cannot cook his dinner while he is employed in earn- 
ing it. Housekeepers are complete kelltwnes rei familiarise 
and not only pick your pockets, but abuse you into the 
bargain. While a wife, on the contrary, both cooks your 
dinner, and enlivens it with her society ; receives you after 
the toils of the day with cheerfulness and smiles, and is 
not only the faithful guardian of your trea3ury, but the 
soother of your cares, and the alleviator of your calamities. 
Now, am I not very poetical ? But on such a subject who 
would not be poetical ? A wife ! — a domestic fire-side; — 
the cheerful assiduities of love and tenderness ! It would 
inspire a Dutch burgomaster ! and if, with all this in your 
grasp, you shall still choose the jndsare terram pede libera, 
still avoid the irrupta copula^ still deem it a matter of light 
regard to bef an object of affection and' fondness to an ami- 
able and sensible woman, why then you deserve to be a 
fellow of a college all your days ; to be kicked about in 
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your last illness by a saucy and careless bed-maker ; aud^ 
lastly, to be put in the ground in your college chapel, fol- 
lowed only by the man who is to be your successor. 
Why, roan, I dare no more dream tliat I shall ever have it 
in my power to have a wife, than that I shall be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Primate of all En^and. A 
suite of rooms in a still and quiet comer of old St. John's, 
which was once occupied by a crazy monk, or by one of 
the translators of the Bible in the days of good King James, 
must form the boundary of my ambition. I must be con- 
tent to inhabit walls which never echoed with a female 
voice, to be buried in glooms which were never cheered 
with a female smile. It is said, indeed, that women were 
sometimes permitted to visit St. John's, when it was a 
monastery of White-Friars, in order to be present at par- 
ticular religious ceremonies; but the good monks were 
careful to sprinkle holy water wherever their profane foot- 
steps had carried contagion and pollution. 

It is well that you are free from the restrictions of mo- 
nastic austerity, and that, while I sleep under the shadow 
of towers and lofty walls, and the safeguard of a vigilant 
porter, you are permitted to inhabit your own cottage, 
under your own guardianship, and to listen to the sweet 
accents of domestic affection. 

Yes, m]K very Platonic, or rather Stoical friend, I must 
see you safely bound in the matrimonial noose, and then, 
like a confirmed bachelor, ten years hence, I shall have 
the satisfaction of pretending to laugh at, while, in my 
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heart, I envy you. So muck for rhapsody* I am coming 

to London for relaxation's take, and shall take it pretty 

freely ; that is, I shall seek after fine sights — stare at fine 

people — be cheerful with the gay — foolish with the sinqple 

— imd leave as little room to suspect as possible that I am 

(any thing of ) a philosopher and mathematician. I shall 

probably talk a little Greek, but it will be by stealthy in 
order to excite no suspicion. 

I shall be in town on Friday or Saturday. I am in a 
very idle mood, and have written you a very idle letter^ 
for which I entreat your pardon ; and I am^ 

Dear C , 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

* • 

(pound in his pocket after his decease.) 

St. John's College, Saturday, Oct. 11. 1806. 

DEAR NEVILLE, 

I AM safely arrived, and > in college, but my illness has 
increased upon me much. The cough continues, and is 
attended with a good deal of fever. I am under the care 
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of Mr. Farish, and entertain very little apprehension about 
the cough ; but my over-exertions in town have reduced 
me to a state of much debility ; and, until the cough be 
gone, I cannot be permitted to take any strengthening 
medicines. This places me in an awkward predicament ; 
but I think I perceive a degree of expectoration this 
morning, which will soon relieve me, and then I shall 
mend apace. 

Under these circumstances, I must not expect to see you 
here at present : when I am a little recovered, it will be a 
pleasant relaxation to me. 



Our lectures began on Friday, but I do not attend them 
until I am better. I have not written to my mother, nor 
shall I while I remain unwell. You will tell her, as a 
reason, that our lectures began on Friday. I know she 
will be uneasy, if she do not hear from me, and still more 
so, if I tell her I am ill. 

I cannot write more at present, than that I am. 
Your truly affectionate brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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HINTS, &c. 



Why will not men be contented with appearing what 
they are ? As sure as we attempt to pass for what we are 
not, we make ourselves ridiculous. With religious pro^ 
fessors, this ought to be a consideration of importance ; for 
when we assume credit for what we do not possess, we 
break the laws of God in more ways than we are aware of: 
vanity and deceit are both implicated. 

Why art thou so disquieted, O my soul, and why so 
fall of heaviness ? O put thy trust in God ; for I will 
yet thank him which is the help of my countenance, and 
my God. Ps. xlii. 

Domine Jesu ! in te speravi^ miserere mei ! Ne speme 
animum miserrimi peccatoris. 

The love of Christ is the only source from whence a 
Christian can hope to derive spiritual happiness and peace. 
Now the love of Christ will not reside in the bosom 
already pre-occupied with the love of the world, or any 
other predominating affection. We must give up every 
thing for it, and we know it deserves that distinction ; yet^ 
upon this principle, unless Hie energy of Divine grace werd 
what it is, mighty and irresistiblie, who would be saved ? 
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The excellence of our liturgy, and our establishment, is 
more and more impressed upon my mind : how admirable 
do her confessions, her penitentiary offerings, her inter- 
cessions, her prayers, suit with the case of the Christian ! 
It is a sign that a man's heart is not right with God, when 
he finds fault with the liturgy. 

Contempt of religion is distinct from unbelief: unbelief 
may be the result of proud teasonings, and independent 
research ; but contempt of the Christian doctrine must 
proceed from profound ignorance. 



Lord, give me a heait to turn all knowledge to thy 
gloty, and not to mine : keep me from being deluded widi 
tb« lights of vain philosophy ; keep me from the pride of 
human reason; let me not think my own thoughts, nor 
dream my own imaginations; but, in all things acting 
wider the good guidance of the Holy Spirit, may I lire in 
all simplicity, humility, and singleness of heart, unto die 
Lord Jesus Christ, now and for ever more. Amen. 

ITW dboTY pnnrer vi» pitfixcd to a naniad, or M gw ofmAM i-bo u L,] 
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A PRAYER. 

Almighty Father, at the close of another day I kneel 
before thee in supplication, and ere I compose my body 

to sleep, I would steal a few moments from weariness, to 

lift up my thoughts to thy perfections, to meditate on thy 

wonderful dispensations, and to make my request known 

unto thee. 

Although the hours of this day have not been spent in 
the busy haunts of society, but in the pursuit of need- 
ful and godly knowledge, yet I am conscious that my 
thoughts and actions have been far from pure ; and many 
vain and foolish speculations, many sinful thoughts and 
ambitious anticipations, have obtruded themselves en my 
mind. I know that I have felt pleasure in what I ought 
to have abhorred, and that I have not had thy presence 
continually in mind ; so that my ghostly enemy has mixed 
poison widi my best food, and sowed tares with the good 
seed of instruction. Sometimes, too, the world has liad 
too much to do with my thoughts : I have longed for its 
pleasures, its splendours, its honours, and have forgotten 
that I am a |K)or follower of Jesus Christ, whose inherit- 
ance is not in this land, but in the fields above. I do^ 
therefore, supplicate and beseech thee, Oh ! thou, my 
God and Father, that thou wilt not only forgive these my 
wanderings, but that thou wilt chasten my heart, and 
establish my alSections, so that they may not be shaken 
by the light suggestions of the tempter Satan ; and since 
I am of myself very weak, I implore thy restraining hand 

s 4* 
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upon my understanding, that I may not reason in the pride 
of worldly v^sdom, nor flatter myself on my attainments, 
but ever hold my judgment in subordination to thy word, 
and see myself as what I am, an helpless dependant on 
thy bounty. If a spirit of indolence and lassitude have 
at times crept on me, I pray thy forgiveness for it ; and if 
I have felt rather inclined to prosecute studies which pro- 
cure respect from the world, than the humble knowledge 
which becomes a servant of Christ, do thou check this 
growing propensity, and only bless my studies so far as 
they conduce to thy glory, and as thy glory is their chief 
end. My heart, O Lord ! is but too fond of this vain 
and deceitful world, and I have many fears lest I should 
make shipwreck of my hope on the rocks of ambition and 
vanity. Give me, I pray thee, thy grace to repress these 
propensities: illumine more completely my wandering 
mind, rectify my understanding, and give me a simple, 
humble, and affectionate heart, to love thee and thy sheep 
with all sincerity. As I increase in learning, let me increase 
in lowness of spirit : and inasmuch as the habits of studious 
life, unless tempered by preventing grace, but too much tend 
to produce formaUty and lifelessness in devotion, do thou, 
O heavcfnly Father, preserve me from all cold and specula*- 
tive views of thy blessed Gospel ; and while with r^ular 
constancy I kne«l down daily before thee, do not fAl to 
light up the fire of heavenly love in my bosom, and to draW. 
my heart heavenward with earnest longing [to thyself]. 

And now, O blessed Redeemer ! my rock, my hope, 
nnd only sure defence, to thee do I cheerfully commit 
both my soul and my body. If thy wise Providence see 
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fit, grant that I may rise in the morning, refreshed with 
sleep, and with a spirit of cheerful activity for the duties 
of the day; but whether I walce here or in eternity, grant 
that my trust in thee may remain sure, and my hope un- 
shaken. Our Father, &c. 

[This prayer was discovered amongst some dirty loose papers of 
H.K.W'8. 
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SEPTEMBER 22. 1806. 

On running over the pages of this book, I am con- 
strained to observe, with sorrow and shame, that my pro- 
gress in divine light has been little or none. 

« 

I have made a few conquests over my corrupt inclin- 
ations, but my heart still hankers after its old delights ; 
still lingers half willing, half unwilling, in the ways of 
worldly-mindedness. 

My knowledge of divine things is very little improved. 
I have read less of the Scriptures than I did last year. In 
reading the Fathers, I have consulted rather the pride of 
my heart than my spiritual good. 

» 

I now turn to the cause of these evils, and I find that 
Xh% great root, the main-spring, is — love of the world; 
next to that, pride ; next to that, spiritual sloth. 

[This Memorandum was written a very few weeks before his death.} 
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LINES AND NOTE 

BY LORD BYRON. 
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Unhappy White ! * while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here midone, 
When science 'self desti'oyed her favourite son ! 
Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. 
'Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel. 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ^ 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest^ 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast 

* Ilenry Kirke White died at Cambridge in October, 1806, in conse- 
quence of too much exertion in the piu*suit of studies that would have 
matured a mind which disease and poverty could not impair, and which 
duath itself destroyed rather than subdued. His poems Abound in such 
beautioH as roust impress the reader with the liveliest regret that so 
ihnrt n period was allotted to talents, which would have dignified even 
t he ftucrcd IViuctions he was destined to assume. 
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Warm with fond hope, and learning's sacred flame, 
To Granta's bowers, the youthful poet came ; 
Unconquer'd powers th' immortal mind displa^d. 
But worn with anxious thought^ the frame decay'd : 
Pale o'er his lamp, and in his cell retir'd, 
The martyr student faded and expired. 
Oh ! genius, taste, and piety sincere. 
Too early lost, 'midst studies too severe ! 
Foremost to mourn, was gen'rous Southey seen. 
He told the tale, and shew'd what White had been, 
Nor told in vain — Far o'er th' Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the poet's grave ; 
On yon low stone, he saw his lonely name. 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 

* The Monument is executed by S. Chantry, Esq. R. A. 
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CHILDHOOD : 
A POEM. 



This is one of Henry's earliest productions, and appears, by the hand- 
writing, to have bfeen written when be was between fourteen and 
fifteen. The picture of the school-mistress is from nature. 



PART I. 



Jl ictur'd in memory's mellowing glass how sweet 

Our infant days, our infant joys to greet ; 

To roam in fancy in each cherish'd scene, 

The village church-yard, and the village-green, 

The woodland walk remote, the greenwood glade, 5 

The mossy seat beneath the hawthorn's shade. 

The white-wash'd cottage, where the woodbine grew, 

And all the favourite haunts our childhood knew ! 

How sweet, while all the evil shuns the gaze, 

To view th' unclouded skies of former days ! 10 

Beloved age of innocence and smiles, 

When each win^'d hour somfe new delight beguiles. 
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When the gay heart, to life's sweet day-spring true. 

Still finds some insect pleasure to pursue. 

Blest Childhood, haU ! — Thee simply will I sing, 15 

And from myself the artless picture bring ; 

These long-lost scenes to me the past restore, 

Each humble friend, each pleasure now no more. 

And every stump familiar to my sight 

Recalls some fond idea of delight. 20 

This shrubby knolji was once my favourite seat ; 

Here did I love at evening to retreat, 

And muse alone, till in the vault of night, 

Hesper, aspiring, shewed his golden light. 

Here once again, remote from human noise, 25 

I sit me down to think of former joys ; 

Pause on each scene, each treasur'd scene, once more^ 

And once again each infant walk explore. 

While as each grove and lawn I recognize. 

My melted soul sufiuses in my eyes. 30 

And oh ! thou Power, whose myriad trains resort 

To distant scenes, and picture them to thought; 

Whose mirror, held unto the moumer^s eye. 

Flings to his soul a borrowed gleam of joy ; 

Blest memory, guide, with finger nicely true, 35 

Back to my youth my retrospective view ; 

Recall with &ithfiil vigour to my mind. 

Each &ce familiar, each relation kind ; 

And all the finer traits of them afibrd. 

Whose general outline in my heart is stored. 40 
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In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine faUsi 

The village matron kept her little school, 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 

Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 45 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole> and nicely clean : 

Her neatly border'd cap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her chin was pinn'd with decent care ; 

And pendant ruffles, of the whitest lawn. 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 50 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, . 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 

These does she guard secure in leathern case, 

From thoughtless wights, in some unweeted place. 

Here first I entered, though with toil and pain, 55 

The low vestibule of learning's fane ; 

Entered with pain, yet soon I found the way. 

Though sometimes toilsome many a sweet display. 

Much did I grieve on that ill-fated morn, 

While I was first to school reluctant borne : 60 

Severe I thought the dame, though oft she try'd 

To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh'd : 

And oft, when harshly she reprov'd, I wept. 

To my lone comer broken-hearted crept. 

And thought of tender home where anger never kept. 65 

But soon inur'd to alphabetic toils. 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; • 

VOL. I. T 
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First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favom-ite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 70 

Held me a pattern to the dunce's sight ; 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 

Talk'd of the honours of my future days. 

Oh ! had the venerable matron thought 

Of all the ills by talent often brought ; 75 

Could she have seen me when revolving years 

Had brought me deeper in the vale of tears. 

Then had she wept, and wished my wayward fate 

Had been a lowlier, an unlettered state ; 

Wish'd that, remote from worldly woes and strife, 80 

Unknown, unheard, I might have pass'd through life. 

Where, in the busy scene, by peace unblest. 

Shall the poor wanderer find a place of rest ? 

A lonely inai*iner on the stormy main, 

Without a hope, the calms of peace to gain ; 85 

Long tossed by tempest o*er the world's wide shore. 

When shall his spirit rest to toil no more ? 

Not till the light foam of the sea shall lave 

The sandy sur&ce of his unwept grave. 

Childhood, to thee I turn, from life's alarms, 90 

Serenest season of perpetual calms, — 

Turn with delight, and bid the passions cease, 

And joy to tliink with thee I tasted peace. 

Sweet reign of iiviocence when no crime defiles. 

But each new object brings attendant smiles ; 95 
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When future evils never haunt the sight, 
But all is pregnant with unmixt delight ; 
To thee I turn from riot and from noise, 
Turn to partake of more congenial joys. 

*Neath yonder elm, that stands upon the moor, 100 

When the clock spoke the hour of labour o'er, 

What clamorous throngs, what happy groupes were seen. 

In various postures scatt'ring- o'er the green ! 

Some shoot the marble, others join the chase 

Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race ; 105 

While others, seated on the dappled grass. 

With doleful tales the light-wing'd minutes pass. 

Well I remember how, with gesture starch'd 

A band of soldiers, oft with pride we march'd ; 

For banners, to a tall sash we did bind 110 

Our handkerchiefs, flapping to the whistling wind ; 

And for our warlike arms we sought the mead. 

And guns and spears we made of brittle reed ; 

Then, in uncouth array, our feats to crown. 

We storm'd some ruin'd pig-stye for a town. 115 

Pleas'd with our gay disports, the dame was wont 
To set her wheel before the cottage front. 
And o'er her spectacles would often peer. 
To view our gambols, and our boyish geer. 
Still as she look'd, her wheel kept turning round, 120 

With its belov'd monotony of i^ound. 
When tir'd with play, we'd set us by her side, 
^ (For out of school she never knew to chide) — 

T 2 
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And wonder at her skill — well known to fame— • 

For who could match in spinning with the dame ? 125 

Her sheets, her linen, which she shew'd with pride 

To strangers, still her thriftness testified ; 

Though we poor wights did wonder much in troth. 

How tVas her spinning manufactur'd cloth. 

Oft would we leave, though well belov'd, our play, 130 

To chat at home the vacant hour away. 

Many*s the time I've scamper'd down the glade. 

To ask the promised ditty from the maid, 

Which well she loved, as well she knew to sing. 

While we around her form'd a little ring : 135 

She told of innocence fdredoom'd to bleed, 

Of wicked guardians bent on bloody deed. 

Or little children murder'd as they slept ; 

While at each pause we wrung our hands and wept. 

Sad was such tale, and wonder much did we, 140 

Such hearts of stone there in the world could be. 

Poor simple wights ! ah, little did we ween 

The ills that wait on man in life's sad scene ! 

Ah, little thought that we ourselves should know. 

This world's a world of weeping and of woe ! 145 

Beloved moment ! then t'was first I caught 

The first foundation of romantic thought ; 

Then first I shed bold Fancjr's thrilling tear. 

Then first that poesy charm'd mine infant ear. 

Soon stor'd with much of legendary lore, 150 

The sports of Childhood charm'd my soul no more. 
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Far from the scene of gaiety and noise^ 

Far, far from turbulent and empty joys, 

I hied me to the thick o'er-arching shade, 

And there, on mossy carpet, listless laid, 155 

While at my feet the rippling runnel ran. 

The days of wild romance antique I'd scan ; 

Soar on the wings of fancy through the air. 

To realms of light, and pierce the radiance there. 1 59 



PART II. 

There are, who think that Childhood does not share 
With age, the cup, the bitter cup of care : 
Alas ! they know not this unhappy truth. 
That every age, and rank, is bom to ruth. 

From the first dawn of reason in the mind, 5 

Man is foredoom'd the thorns of grief to find ; 

At every step has further cause to know, 

The draught of pleasure still is dash'd with woe. 

Yet in the youthful breast for ever caught 
With some new object for romantic thought, 10 

The impression of the moment quickly flies) 
And with the morrow every sorrow dies* 

T 3 
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How different manhood ! — tlien does Thought's control 

Sink every pang still deeper in the soul ; 

Then keen Affliction's sad unceasing smart 15 

Becomes a painful resident in the heai*t ; 

And Care, whom not the gayest can out-brave, 

Pursues its feeble victim to the grave. 

Then, as each long-known friend is summon'd hence. 

We feel a void no joy can recompense, 20 

And as we weep o'er every new-made tomb, 

Wish that ourselves the next may meet our doom. 

Yes, Childhood, thee no rankling woes pursue. 

No forms of future ill salute thy view. 

No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, 25 

But halcyon peace protects thy downy sleep. 

And sanguine Hope, through every storm of life, 

Shoots her bright beams, and calms the internal strife. 

Yet e'en round Childhood's heart, a thoughtless shrine. 

Affection's little thread will ever twine ; SO 

And though but frail may seem each tender tie. 

The soul foregoes them but with many a sigh. 

Thus, when the long-expected moment came, 

When forc'd to leave the gentle-hearted dame, 

Reluctant throbbings rose within my breast, 35 

And a still tear my silent grief express'd. 

When to the public school compell'd to go, 

What novel scenes did on my senses flow ! 

There in each breast each active power dilates, 

Which broils whole nations, and convulses states : 40 
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There reins by turns alternate, love and hate, 

Ambition burns, and factious rebels prate ; 

And in a smaller range, a smaller sphere, 

The dark deformities of man appear. 

Yet there the gentler virtues kindred claim, 45 

There Friendshisp lights her pure untainted flame, 

There mild Benevolence delights to dwell, 

And sweet Contentment restif without her cell ; 

And there, mid many a stormy soul, we find 

The^ood of heart, the intelligent of mind. 50 

'Twas there, Oh, George ! with thee I learn'd to join 
In Friendship's bands — in amity divine. 
Oh, mournful thought ! — Where is thy spirit now ? 
As here I sit on fav'rite Logar's brow. 
And trace below each well-remember'd glade, 55 

Where arm in arm, erewhile with thee I stray'd. 
Where art thou laid — on what untrodden shore, 
Where nought is heard save Ocean's sullen roar ? 
Dost thou in lowly, unlamented state, 
At last repose from all the storms of fate ? 60 

Metbinks I see thee struggling with the wave, 
Without one aiding hand stretch'd out to save; 
See thee convuls'd, thy looks to heaven bend. 
And send thy parting sigh unto thy friend ; 
Or where immeasurable wilds dismay, 65 

Forlorn and sad thou bend'st thy weary way. 
While sorrow and disease with anguish rife. 
Consume apace the ebbing springs of life. 

T 4? 
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Again I see his door against thee shut, 

The unfeeling native turn thee from his hut : 70 

I see thee spent with toil and worn with grief, 

Sit on the grass, and wish the long'd relief; 

Then lie thee down, the stormy struggle o'er. 

Think on thy native land — and rise no more ! 

Oh ! that thou could'st, from thine august abode, 75 

Survey thy friend in life's dismaying road ! 

That thou could'st see him at this moment here, • 

Embalm thy memory with a pious tear, 

And hover o'er him as he gazes round. 

Where all the scenes of infant joys surround ! 80 

Yes ! yes ! his spirit's near ! — The whispering breeze 

Conveys his voice sad sighing on the trees ; 

And lo ! his form transparent I perceive. 

Borne on the grey mist of the sullen eve : 

He hovers near, clad in the night's dim robe, 85 

While deathly silence reigns upon the -globe* 

Yet ah ! whence comes this visionary scene ? 

'Tis Fancy's wild aerial dream I ween ; 

By her inspir'd, when reason takes its flight. 

What fond illusions beam upon the sight ! 90 

She waves her hand, and lo ! what forms appear ! 

What magic sounds salute the wondering ear ! 

Once more o'er distant regions do we tread. 

And the cold grave yields up its cherish'd dead ; 
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While present sorrow's banish'd far away, 95 

Unclouded azure gilds the placid day, 

Or in the future's cloud-encircled face, 

Fair scenes of bliss to come we fondly trace, 

And draw minutely every little wile, 

Which shall the featliery hours of time beguile. 100 

So when forlorn, and lonesome at her gate. 

The Royal Mary solitary sate, 

And view'd the moon-beam trembling on the wave, 

And heard the hollow surge her prison lave. 

Towards France's distant coast she bent her sight, 105 

For there her soul had wing'd its longing flight ; 

There did she form full many a scheme of joy. 

Visions of bliss unclouded with alloy, 

Which bright through Hope's deceitful optics beam'd, 

And all became the surety which it seemed; 110 

She wept, yet felt, while all within was calm. 

In every tear a melancholy charm. 

To yonder hill, whose sides, deform'd and steep^ 

Just yield a scanty sust'nance to the sheep,' 

With thee, my friend, I oftentimes have sped, 115 

To see the sun rise from his healthy bed ; 

To watch the aspect of the summer morn. 

Smiling upon the golden fields of corn, 

And taste delighted of superior joys. 

Beheld through Sympathy's enchanted eyes : 120 

With silent admiration oft we view'd 

The myriad hues o'er heaven's blue concave strew'd ; 
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The fleecy clouds, of every tint and shade 

Round which the silvery sun-beam glancing played. 

And the round orb itself, in azure throne, 125 

Just peeping o'er the blue hill's ridgy zone ; 

We mark'd delighted, how with aspect gay. 

Reviving Nature hail'd returning day ; 

Mark'd how the flowerets rear'd their drooping heads, 

And the wild lambkins bounded o'er the meads, 130 

While from each tree, in tones of sweet delight, ^ 

The birds sung paeans to the source of light : 

Oft have we watch'd the speckled lark arise. 

Leave his grass bed, and soar to kindred skies. 

And rise, and rise, till the pain'd sight no more 1S5 

Could trace him in his high aerial tour ; 

Though on the ear, at intervals, his song 

Came wafted slow the wavy breeze along ; 

And we have thought how happy were our lot, 

Bless'd with some sweet, some solitary cot, 140 

Where, from the peep of day, till russet eve 

Began in every dell her forms to weave. 

We might pursue our sports from day to day. 

And in each other's arms wear life away. 

At sultry noon too, when our toils were done, 145 

We to the gloomy glen were wont to run: 

There on the turf we lay, while at our feet 

The cooling rivulet rippled softly sweet : 

And mus'd on holy theme, and ancient lore, 

Of deeds, and days, and heroes now no more; 150 

Heard, as his solemn harp Isaiah swept. 

Sang woe unto the wicked \aTid — «xvd^*e^t.; 
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Or, fancy-led — saw Jeremiah mourn 

In solemn sorrow o'er Judea's urn. 

Then to another shore perhaps would rove, 1 55 

With Plato talk in his Ilyssian grove ; 

Or, wandering where the Thespian palace rose. 

Weep once again o'er fair Jocasta's woes. 

Sweet then to us was that rojnantic band, 

The ancient legends of our native land — 160 

Chivalric Britomart, and Una fair, 

And courteous Constance, doom'd to dark despair, 

By turns our thoughts engaged ; and oft we talk'd, 

Of times when monarch superstition stalk'd. 

And when the blood-fraught galliots of Rome 165 

Brought the grand Druid fabric to its doom : 

While, where the wood-hung Meinai's waters flow, 

The hoary harpers pour'd the strain of woe. 

While thus employ'd, to us how sad the bell 

Which summoned us to school ! 'Twas Fancy's knell, 170 

And, sadly sounding on the sullen ear, 

It.spoke of study pale, and chilling fear. 

Yet even then, (for Oh ! what chains can bind. 

What powers control, the energies of mind !) 

E'en then we soar'd to many a height sublime, 175 

And many a day-dream charm'd the lazy time. 

At evening too, how pleasing was our walk, 
Endear'd by Friendship's unrestrained talk ! 
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When to the upland heights we bent our way, 

To view the last beam of departing day ; 180 

How calm was all around ! no playful breeze 

Sigh'd 'mid the wavy foliage of the trees, 

But all was still, save when, with drowsy song. 

The grey-fly wound his sullen horn along ; 

And save when, heard in soft, yet merry glee, 185 

The distant church-bells' mellow harmony ; 

The silver mirror of the lucid brook. 

That 'mid the tufted broom its still course took ; 

The rugged arch that clasp'd its silent tides. 

With moss and rank weeds hanging down its sides : 190 

The craggy rock, that jutted on the sight; 

The shrieking bat, that took its heavy flight ; 

All, all was pregnant with divine delight* 

We lov'd to watch the swallow swimming high. 

In the bright azure of the vaulted sky ; 195 

Or gaze upon the clouds, whose colour'd pride 

Was scatter'd thinly o'er the welkin wide. 

And ting'd with such variety of shade. 

To the charm'd soul sublimes! thoughts convey'd. 

In these what forms romantic did we trace, 200 

While Fancy led us o'er the realms of space ! 

Now we espied the Thunderer in his car. 

Leading the embattled seraphim to war. 

Then stately towers descried, sublimely high. 

In Gothic grandeur frowning on the sky — 205 

Or saw, wide stretching o'er the azure height, 

A ridge of glaciers in mural white, 
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Hugely terrific, — But those times are o'er, 

And the fond scene can charm mine eyes no more ; 

For thou art gone, and I am left below, 210 

Alone to struggle through this world of woe. 

The sQene is o'er — still seasons onward roll, 

And each revolve conducts me toward the goal ; 

Yet all is blank, without one soft relief. 

One endless continuity of grief ; • 215 

And the tired soul, now led to thoughts sublime, 

Looks but for rest beyond the bounds of time. 

Toil on, toil on, ye busy crowds, that pant 

For hoards of wealth which ye will never want : 

And, lost to all but gain, with ease resign 220 

The calms of peace and happiness divine ! 

Far other cares be mine. — Men little crave 

In this short journey to the silent grave ; 

Aod the poor peasant, bless'd with peace and health, 

I envy more than Croesus with his wealth. 225 

Yet grieve not I, that Fate did not decree 

Paternal acres to await on me ; 

She gave me more ; she placed within my breast 

A heart with little pleas'd — with little blest ! 

I look around me, where, on every side, . 230 

Extensive manors spread in wealthy pride ; 

And could my sight be borne to either zone, 

I should not find one foot of land my own. 
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But whither do I wander ? shall the muse. 

For golden baits, her simple theme refuse ? 235 

Oh, no ! but while the weary spirit greets 

The fading scenes of childhood's far-gone sweets, 

It catches all the infant's wandering tongue, 

And prattles on in desultory song. 

That song must close — the^loomy mists of night 240 

Obscure the pale stars' visionary light. 

And ebon darkness, clad in vapoury wet, 

Steals on the welkin in primaeval jet. 

The song must close. — Once more my adverse lot 
Leads me reluctant from this cherish'd spot : 245 

' Again compels to plunge in busy life. 
And brave the hateful turbulence of strife. 

Scenes of my youth — ere my unwilling feet 

Are turn'd for ever from this lov'd retreat. 

Ere on these fields, with plenty cover'd o'er, 250 

My eyes are clos'd to ope on them no more. 

Let me ejaculate, to feeling due, 

One Jong, one last affectionate adieu. 

Grant that, if ever Providence should please 

To give me an old age of peace and ease, 255 

Grant that, in these sequester'd shades, my days 

May wear away in gradual decays ; 

And oh ! ye spirits, who unbodied play. 

Unseen upon the pinions of the day. 

Kind genii of my native fields benign, 260 

Who were * ♦ * * 
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THE FAIR MAID OF CLIFTON. 



A new BaUad, in tlie old style. 

The night it was dark, and the winds were high, 

And mournfully waved the wood, 
As Bateman met his Margaret 
By Trent*s majestic flood. 

He press'd the maiden to his breast, 
And his heart it was rack'd with fear, 

For he knew, that again, 'twas a deadly chance 
If ever he press'd her there. 

" Oh ! Margaret, wilt thou bear me true," 

He said, " while I'm far away, 
" For to-morrow I go for a foreign land, 

" And there I have long to stay." 

And the maid she vow'd she would bear him true. 
And thereto she plighted her troth ; 

And she pray'd the fiend might fetch her away 
When she forgot her oath. 
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And the night-owl scream'd, as again she swore. 
And the grove it did mournfully moan, 

And Bateman's heart within him sunk, 
He thought 'twas his dying groan. 

And shortly he went with Clifton, his Lord, 

To abide in a foreign land ; 
And Margaret she forgot her oath, 

And she gave to another her hand. 

Her husband was rich, but old, and crabb'd, 

And oft the false one sigh'd. 
And wish'd that ere she broke her vow. 

She had broken her heart, and died. 

And now returned, her Bateman came 

To demand his betrothed bride ; 
But soon he learn'd that she had sought 

A wealthier lover's side. 

And when he heard the dreadful news. 

No sound he utter'd more. 
But his sti£Pen'd corse, ere the mom was seen. 

Hung at his &lse one's door. 

And Margaret, all night, in her bed, 
. She dream^ hideous dreams ; 
And oft upon the moaning wind 
Were heard her frightftil screams. 
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And when she knew of her lover's death, 

On her brow stood the clammy dew, 
She thought of her oath, and she thought of h^ fiite^ 

And she saw that her days were few. 

But the Lord he is just, and the guilty alone 
Have to fear of his vengeance* the lash, 

The thunderbolt harms not the innocent head. 
While the criminal dies 'neath the flash. . 

His justice, she knew, would spare her awhile 
For the child that she bare in her womb ; 

But she felt, that when it was borne therefrom 
She must instantly go to her tomb. 

The hour approached, and she view'd it with fear 

As the date of her earthlv time : 
And she tried to pray to Almighty God, 

To expiate her crime. 

And ske begged her relations would come at the day, 
And the parson would pray at her side ; 

And the clerk would sing a penitent hymn, 
With all the singers beside. 

And she begg'd they would bar the windows so strong, 

And put a new lock to the door ; 
And sprinkle with holy water the house, 

And over her chamber floor. 
VOL. I. u 
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And they hsLxr^d with iron the windows so st|ro)]g. 
And they put a new lock on the dopr ; 

^d the parson he came, and he carefuUy sjfc^f^w'd 
With holy water the. flopf. 

And her kiqdred came to see the ds^^. 
And the clerl^ and the singer$ beiside; 

And they did sing ^ penitent hyqap^ 
And with h^r did. abid^. 

An^ midnight came, and shortly t^^ ^^% 

Did giv^ to her child th^ light ; 
And then she did pray, that they ^oi|14 ^t§y> 

And pass with her the night 

^d i^h^ beggfd they would sin^ tli^ ]^ni^t. ^toi"'^''^ 

And pray with all their might ; 
For sadly I fear, the fiend will l)e hei^e. 

And fetch me away this night 

And now without, a stormy rout. 

With howls the guests did hear ; 
And the parson he pray'd, for he was afraid,, 

And the singers they (juaver'd with fear. 

And Margaret pray'd the Almighty's ai^ 

For louder the tempest grew ; 
And every guest, his soul he blest, 

As the tapers bumod blue. 
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And the fair again, she pmy^d of the men 

To sing with all their might ; 
And they did sing, 'till the house did ring. 

And louder they sung for affright. 

But now their song, it dried on their tongue, 
For sleep it was seizing their sense ; 

And Marg'ret screamed, and bid them not sleep, 
Or the fiends vroxM bear her thence. 
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SONG. 



The Robin Red-breast. 



A VERY EARLT COMPOSITION. 



When the winter wind whistles around my lone cot. 
And my holiday friends have my mansion forgot. 
Though a lonely poor being, still do not I pine. 
While my poor Robin Red-breast forsakes' not my 
shrine. 

He comes with the morning, he hops on my arm. 
For he knows 'tis too gentle to do him a harm : 
And in gratitude ever beguUes with a lay 
The soul-sick'ning thoughts of a bleak winter's day. 

What, though he may leave me, when spring again 

smiles. 
To waste the sweet summer in love's little wiles. 
Yet will he remember his fosterer long, 
And greet her each morning with one little song. . 

And when the rude blast shall again strip the trees. 
And plenty no longer shall flie on the breeze^ 
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Oh 1 then he'll return to his Helena kind. 

And repose in her breast from the rude northern wind. 

My sweet little Robin's no holiday guest, 
He'll never forget his poor Helena's breast ; 
But will strive to repay, by his generous song, 
Her love, and her cares, in the wintel* day long. 
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WINTER SONG. 



Roum: ike Uraag midkuglrt fire. 
Heap the crackling faggots higher ; 
Stem December reigns without, 
With old Winter's blustering rout* 

Let the jocund timbrels sound, 
Push the jolly goblet round ; 
Care avaunt, with all thy crew. 
Goblins dire and detils blue. 

Hark ! without the tempest growls. 
And the affrighted watch-dog howls; 
Witches on their broomsticks sail, 
Death upon the whiitling gale. 

Heap the crackling &ggots higher. 
Draw your easy chairs still nigher ; 
And to guard from wizards hoar. 
Nail the horse-shoe on the door. 

Now repeat the ireezing story, 
Of the murder'd trateller gory. 
Found beneath the yew-tree sear. 
Cut, his throat, fr«m ear to ear. 
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Telly too, bow his ghost, all bloody, 
Frighten'd once a neighboring goody ; 
And how, still at twelve he stalks, 
Groaning o'er the wild-wood walks. 

Then, when fear usurps her sway. 
Let us creep to bed away ; 
£ach for ghosts, but liMle bolder, 
Fearfully peeping o'er his shoulder. 



TJ 4 
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SONG 



Sweet Jessy ! I would fain caress 
That lovely cheek divine ; 

Sweet Jessy, I'd give worlds to press 
That rising breast to mine. 

Sweet Jessy ! I with passion burn 
Thy soft blue eyes to see ; 

Sweet Jessy, I would die to turn 
Those melting eyes on me ! 

Yet Jessy, lovely as * * * 
Thy form and face appear, 

I'd perish ere I would consent 
To buy them with a tear. 



* 
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SONG. 



Oh, that I were the fragrant flower that kisses 
My Arabella's breast that heaves on high ; 

Pleased should I be to taste the transient blisses, 
And on the melting throne to faint, and die. 

Oh, that I were the robe that loosely covers 

JHer taper limbs, and Grecian form divine; 
Or the entwisted zones, like meeting lovers, 
That clasp her waste in many an aery twine. 

Oh, that my soul might take its lasting station 
In her waved hair, her perfiimed breath to sip ; 

Or catch, by chance, her blue eyes' fascination ! 
Or meet, by stealth, her soft vermilion lip. 

But chain'd to this dull being, I must ever 

Lament the doom by which I'm hither placed ; 

Must pant for 'moments I must meet with n«ver. 
And dream of beauties I must nevel* taste. 
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FRAGMENT 

ECCENTRIC DRAMA 

WXitTEK AT A VXKT £AKLt AG^. 



In a little volume which Henry had copied out, apparently for the 
press, before the publication of Clifton Grove, the Song with 
which thb ftfSfpMht coffittleiiees Was insen^ted, uhder th^ titl^ of 
* The Dance of the Consumptives, in imitation of Sbakspeare, 
taken from an eccentric Drama, written by H. K. W. when very 
young.'* The f^t was discovered among his loose papers, in the 
first rude dnui^t, having, to all appearance, never beeh tran- 
scribed. The song was extracted when he was sixteen, and must 
have been written at least a year before, probably more, by the 
band-writitigf. Th^eis something strikingly wild and original in the 
fragmestv 



THE DANCE OF THE CONSUMPTIVES. 

1. 
151i^g-d6ng! ding-dong! 
Merry, merry, go the bells. 
Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! 
Oyer the heath, over the moor, and over the dale, 

" Swinging slow with sullen roar,*' 
Dance, dance away the jocund roundelay ! 
Ding-dong) ding-dong, calls us away. 
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2. 
Round the oak, and round the elm^ 
Merrily foot it o'er the grouikl i 
The sentry ghost ii stands doi^ 
So merrily, merrily foot H ronnd. 
Diog-dong ! ^ng-doBg ! 
Merry, merry, go the bdh^ 
Swelling ia the n^htly gale. 
The sentry ghost, 
It keeps its post, 
And soon, and soon, our sport» must fiol : 
But let us trip the nightly ground. 
While the merry, merry bells> ring rotmd. 



3. 
Hark ! hark ! the death-watch ticks 1 
See, see, the winding-sheet ! 

Our dance is done, 

Our race is run. 
And we must lie at the alder's^feet i 

Ding-dcmg ! ding-dong ! 

Merry, merry go the bells, 
Swin^g o'er the weltering wave ! 

And we must s^ck^ 

Our death-beds bleak, 
Where the green sod grows upon the ^ave. 
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TJhg/ vanish — 7%^ Goddess of Consumption descends^ habited 
in a sky-blue Bobej attended by mournfid Music. 

Come, Melancholy, sister mine ! 

Cold the dews, and chill the night ! 
Come from thy dreary shrine ! 

The wan moon climbs the heavenly height. 
And miderneath the. sickly ray,' 
Troops of squalid spectres play, 
And the dying mortals' groan 
Startles the night on her dusky throne. 
Come, come, sister mine ! 
Gliding on the pale moon-shine : 
We'll ride at ease. 
On the tainted breeze. 
And oh ! our sport will be divine. 

The Goddess of Melancholy advances out of a deep Glen 
in the rear, habited in Black, and covered with a thick 
Veil — She speaks. 

Sister, from my dark abode. 
Where nests the raven, sits the toad, 
Hither I come at thy command : 
Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 
Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 
I will smooth the way for thee, 
Thou shalt furnish food for me. 
Come let us speed our way 
Where the troops of spectres play. 
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To charnel-houses, church-yards drear, 
Where Death sits with a horrible leer, 
A lasting grin on a throne of bones, 
And skim along tlie blue tomb-stones. 
Come, let us speed away. 
Lay our snares, and spread our tether 
I will smooth the way for thee. 
Thou shalt furnish food for me : 
And the grass shall wave 
O'er many a grave, 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Come, let us speed our way ! 
Join our hands, and spread our tether ! 
I will furnish food for thee, 
Thou shalt smooth the wav for me ; 
And the grass shall wave 
O'er many a grave, 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

MELANCHOLY. 

Hist, sister, hist ! who comes here ? 
Oh ! I know her by that tear, 
By that blue eye's languid glare. 
By her skin, and by her hair : 

She is mine, 

And she is thine, 
Now the deadliest draught prepare. 
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« 
CONSUMPTION. 

In the dismal night air drest, 
I will creep into her breast ; 
Flush her cheek, and bleach her skin. 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes, — 
When they sparkle most, she dies ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath, — 
Comfort she will breathe in death ! 
Father, do not strive to save her, — 
She is mine, and I must have her I 
The coffin must be her bridal bed ; 
The winding-sheet must wrap her head ; 
The whispering winds must o'er her sigh. 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie, 

The worm it will riot 

On heavenly diet, 

li^en death has deflower'd her eye. 

[ They vaniskn 

While Consumption speaks^ Angelina enters. 

ANGELINA. 

With * what a silent and dejected pace 
Dost thou, wan Moon ! upon thy way advance 
In the blue welkin's vault I — Pde wanderer ! 
Hast thou too felt the pangs of hopeless love^ 



* With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb'st the skies, 
How dlently and with how wan a fiice ! 

Sm P. Sn>NBT. 
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• 

That thus, with such 9 mel^choly grac^ 
Thou dost pi<rsuc thy solitary course? 
Has thy Endymion, sn^ooth-fa^'d boy, forsool^ 
Thy widow'd breast ! — on which the spoils gft 
Has nestled fondly, while the $Uver cIoi}ds 
Fantastic pillpw'd thee, an4 the dim night. 
Obsequious to thy will, enpurtain'd round 

With its thick fringe thy couch ? — Wan trav^lleiC} 
How like thy fate to mine ! — yet I have still 
One heavenly hope remai^ing9 which thou lack'st ; 
My woes will soon be buried in the grave 
Of kind forgetfulness : — my journey here, 
Though it be darksome, joyless, and forlorn. 
Is yet but short, and soon my weary feet 
Will greet the peaceful inn of lasting rest. 
But thou, unhappy Queen ! art doom'd to tri^ce 
Thy lonely walk in the drear realms of night. 
While many a lagging age shall sweep beneath 
The leaden pinions of unsfhaken time ; 
Though not a hope shall spread its glittering huQ 
To cheat thy steps along the weary way. 

O that the sum of human happiness 
Should be so trifling, and so frail witha], 
That when possessed, ij is but lessened grief; 
And even then there's scarce a sudden cust 
That blows across the dismal waste of life. 
But bears it from the view. — O ! Vho would shim 
The hour that cuts from ear^, and fear to pi^s 
The calm and peaceful pillows, of the grav^ 
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And yet endure the various ills of life. 

And dark vicissitudes ! — Soon, I hope, I feel. 

And am assur'd, that I shall lay my head. 

My weary aching head, on its last rest. 

And on my lowly bed the grass-green sod 

Will flourish sweetly. — And then they will weep 

That one so young, and what they're pleas'd to call 

So beautifiil, should die so soon — And tell 

How painful Disappointment's canker'd fang 

Withered the rose upon my maiden cheek : 

Oh, foolish ones ! why, I shall sleep so sweetly. 

Laid in my darksome grave, that they themselves 

Might envy me my rest ! — And as for them, 

Who, on the score of former intimacy. 

May thus remembrance me — they must themselves 

Successive fall. 

Around the winter fire 
(When out-a-doors the biting frost congeals. 
And shrill the skater's irons on the pool 
Ring loud, as by the moonlight he performs 
His graceful evolutions) they not long 
Shall sit and chat of older times, and feats 
Of early youth, but silent, one by one, 
Shall drop into their shrouds. — Some, in their age, 
Ripe for the sickle ; others young, like me, 
And falling green beneath th' untimely stroke. 
Thus, in short time, in the church-yard forlorn. 
Where I shall lie, my friends will lay them down. 
And dwell with me, a happy family. 
And oh ! thou cruel, yet beloved youth. 
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Who now hast left me hopeless here to mourn, 

Do thou but shed one tear upon my corse, 

And say that I was gentle, and deserved 

A better lover, and I shall forgive 

All,4all thy wrongs ; — and then do thou forget 

The hapless Margaret, and be as blest ^ 

As wish can make thee — Laugh, and play, and sing. 

With thy dear choice, and never think of me. 

Yet hist, I hear a step. — In this dark wood — 



TO A FRIEND. 

WRITTEN AT A VERY EARLY AGE. 

I've read, my friend, of Dioclesian, 
And many other nobl^ Grecian, 
Who wealth and palaces resigned 
In cots the joys of peace to find ; 
Maximian's meal of turnip-tops, 
(Disgusting food to dainty chops,) 
I've also read of, without wonder; 
But such a cursed egregious blunder. 
As that a man of wit and sense. 
Should leave his books to hoard ujpi pence. 
Forsake the loved Aonian maids. 
For all the petty tricks of trades, 

VOL. I. X 
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I never, either nov^* or long since^ 

Have heard of such a piece of nonsense ; 

That one who learning's joys hath felt, 

And at the Muse's altar kndt, 

Should kav^ a life of sacted leisure. 

To' taste the accumulating pleasure ; 

And^ metamorpkos'd to^an alley ducky 

Grovel in loads of kindred muck. 

Oh ! *tis beyond my comprehension \ 

A courtier throwing up his pension^ — • 

A lawyer working without a fee, — 

A parson giving charity, — 

A truly pious methodist preacher, — 

Are not, egad, so out of nature. 

Had nature made thee half a fool. 

But given thee wit to keep a school, 

I had not star'd at thy backsliding : 

But when thy wit I can confide in. 

When well I know thy just pretence 

To solid and exalted sense ; 

When well I know that ori thy head 

Philosophy her lights hath shed, 

I stand aghast ! thy virtues sum too, 

And wonder what this world will come to! 

Yet, whence this strain ? shall I repine 
That thou alone dost singly shine ? 
Shall I lament that thou alone, 
Of men of parts, hast prudence known ? 
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LINES 

ON READING THE POEMS OF W>RTQ^. 



AGE FOURTEEN. 



Oh, Warton ! to thy soodiipg shdU, 
Stretch'd remote in hermit ceU, 
Where thb brook runs babbUog by, 
For ever I could listening lie; 
And, catohing all the Muse's fire, 

Hold converse with the tuneful quire. 

« 

What pleasiog themes thy page ^dorn. 
The ruddy streaks of cheerful mom, 
The pastoral pipe, the ode sublime. 
And Melancholy's mournful chime ! 
Each with unwonted graces ahines 
In thy ever lovely lines. 

Thy Muse deserves the lasting meed; 
Attu£iing sweet the Dorian reed. 
Now the love-lorn swain complain^, 
And sing^ his sorrows to the plains ; 
Npw the Sylvan scenes appear 
Through all the chains of the yt$r ; 
Or tbe^elegiac strain 
Softly sings of mental pain, 
And mournful diapasous sail ^ 

On the faintly-dying gale. 

X 2 
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But) ah I the soothing scene is o'er ! 

On middle flight we cease to soar. 
For now the muse assumes a bolder sweq). 
Strikes on the lyric string her sorrows deep. 

In strains unheard before. 
Now, now the rising fire thrills high, 
Now, now to heav'n's high realms we fly, 

And every throne explore ; 
The soul entranced, on mighty wings 
With all the poet's heat up springs. 

And loses earthly woes ; ' 

Till all alarm'd at tlie giddy height. 
The Muse descends on gentler flight. 

And lulls the wearied soul to soft repose. 



TO THE MUSE. 

WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN. 

I. 

Ill-fated maid, in whose unhappy train 
Chill poverty and misery are seen, 

Anguish and discontent, the unhappy bane 
Of life, and blackener of each brighter scene. 

Why to thy votaries dost thou give to feel 
So keenly all the scorns — the jeers of life ? 
Why not endow them to endure the strife 

With apathy's invulnerable steel, 

Of self-content and ease, each torturing wound to heal. 
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IL 

Ah ! who would taste your self-deluding joys, 
That lure the unwary to a wretched doom, 

That bid fair views and flattering hopes arise, 
Then hurl them headlong to a lasting tomb ? 

What is the charm which leads thy victims on 
To persevere in paths that lead to woe ? 

« 

What can induce them in that route to go, 
In which innumerous before have gone, 
And died in misery, poor and woe-begone. 

III. 

Yet can I ask what charms in thee are found ; 
I, who have drank from thine ethereal rill. 

And tasted all the pleasures that abound 
Upon Parnassus' lov'd Aonian hUl ? 

I, through whose soul the Muses' strains aye thrill I 
Oh ! I do feel the spell with which I'm tied ; 

And though our annals fearful stories tell, 
How Savage languish'd, and how Otway died, 
Yet must I persevere, let whatever will betide. 
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TO LOVE. 

L 
Why fihould I blush to owi>I love ? 
'Tis Lov€ thftt rules the reahns above. 
Wl^y should I blush to say to all, 
That Virtue holds my heart in thrall 'i 

II. 
Why should I seek th^ thickest shade^ 
Lest Love's deir secret be bfetrny'd? 
Why the stem brow deceitful move. 
When I ahi languishing with love ? 

IIL 
Is it weakness thus to dwell 
On passion that I dare not tdl? 
Such weakness I would ever prove : 
'Tis painful, though 'tis sweet, to love.. 
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THE WANDERUJIS boy. 



•A 



-.•/. 



A SONG. 



I. 

When the winter wind whistles along the wild moor, 
And the cottager shuts on the beggar his door ; 
When the chilling tear stands in my comfortless eye, 
Oh, how hard is the lot of the Wandering Boy ! ^ 

II. 

The winter is cold, and I have no vest. 
And my heart it is cold as it beats in my breast ; 
No father, no mother, no kindred have I, 
For I am a parentless Wandering Boy. 

III. 
Yet I had a home, and I once bad a sir^ 
A mother who granted each infent desire ; 
Our cottage it stood in a wood ^mbower'd ^vdie, 
Where the ring-dove would warWe its sorrowM ttafe. 

IV. 

But my father and jnothe^ were summon'd away. 
And they left me to hard-hearted strangers a prey; 
1 fled from their rigour with many a sigh. 
And now I'm a poor little Wandering Boy. 

X 4 
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V. 

The wind it ia keen, and the snow loads the gde. 
And no one will list to my innocent tale; 
ril go to the grave where my parents both lie, 
Aiul death -vhall befriend the poor Wandering Boj. 



FRAGMENT. 



The western gale, 



Mild as the kisses of connubial love, 
Plays round my languid limbsi as all dissolved, 
Beneath the ancient elm*s fantastic shade 
I lie, exhausted with the noontide heat : 
While rippling o*er his deep- worn pebble bed. 
The rapid rivulet rushes at my feet, 
Dispensing coolness. — On the fringed marge 
Full many a flow'ret rears its head, — or pink, 
Or gaudy daflbdil. — 'Tis here, at noon^ 
The buakiii'd wood-nymphs from the heat retire, 
And lave them in the fountain ; here secure 
From Pan, or savage satyr, they disport; 
Or stretched supinely on the velvet tur^ 
LuU'd by the laden bee, or sultry fly. 

Invoke the God of slumber. * * * . 

* « * * 
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And, hark ! how merrily, from distant toVr, 
Ring round the village bells ! now on the gale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud ; 
Anon they die upon the pensive year, 
Melting in faintest music. — They bespeak 
A day of jubilee, and oft they bear, 
Commixt along the unfrequented shore,^ 
The sound of village dance and tabor loud. 
Startling the musing ear of Solitude. 

Such is the jocund wake of Whitsuntide, 
When happy Superstition, gabbling eld ! 
Holds her unhurtful gambols. — All the day 
The rustic revellers ply the mazy dance 
On the smooth-shaven green, and then at eve 
Commence the harmless rites and auguries ; 
And many a tale of ancient days goes round. 
They tell of wizard seer, whose potent spells 
Could hold in dreadful thraU the labouring moon, 
Or draw the fix'd stars from their eminence. 
And still the midnight tempest. — Then anon 
Tell of uncharnell'd spectres, seen to glide 
Along the lone wood's unfrequentecl path,- 
Startling the 'nighted traveller; while the sound 
Qf undistinguished murmurs, heard to come 
From the dark centre of the deepening glen. 
Struck on his frozen ear. 

Oh, Ignorance ! 
Thou art fall'n man's best friend ! With thee he speeds 
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In frigid apathy along his way, 

And never does the tear of agony 

Bum down bis scorching c^ek ; or the keen steel 

Of wounded feeling penetrate his breast 

Ev'n now, as leaning on his fragrant bank, 

I taste of all the keener faaj^iness 

Which sense refin'd affords — Ev'n now my heart 

Would fain induce me to forsake the world, 

Throw off these garments, and in shepherd's weeds. 

With a small flock, and short suspended re^ 

To sojourn in the woodland. — Then my thought 

Draws such gay pictures of ideal bliss. 

That I could almost err in reason's spite, 

And trespass on my judgment. 

Such is life : 
The distant prospect always seems more fair, 
And when attmn'd, another still succeeds. 
Far fairer than before, — yet compass'd round 
With the same dangers, and the same dismay. 
And we poor pilgrims in this dreary maze, 
Still discontented, chase the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial Happiness, to find. 
When life itself is sinking in the strife, 
*Tis but an airy bubble and a cheat. 
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ODE, 



WRITTEN ON WHIT-MONDAY. 



Hark ! how the merry bdls ring jocund roondj 
And now they die upon the veering breeze ; 
Anon they thunder loud 



Full on the musing ear. 



Wafted in varying cadence, by the shore 
Of the still twinkling river, they bespeak 

A day of jubilee. 

An ancient holiday. 

And, lo ! the rural revels are begun. 
And gaily echoing to the laughing sky, 
On the smooth-shaven green. 
Resounds the voice of Mirth. 

Alas ! regardless of the tongue of Fate, 
That tells them 'tis but as an hour since they, 
Who now are ii| their graves. 
Kept up the Whitsun dance. 
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And that another hoar, and they most fidl 
Like those who went before, and sle^ as still 

Beneath the silent sod, 

A cold and cheerless sleep. 

Yet why should thoughts like these intrude to scare 
The vagrant Happinesi^ when she will deign 

To smile upon us here, 

A transient visitor ? 

Mortals ! be gladsome while ye have the power. 
And laugh and seize the glittering lapse of joy ; 

In time the bell will toll 

That warns ye to your graves. 

1 to the woodland solitude will bend 

My lonesome way — where Mirth's obstreperous shout 

Shall not intrude to break 

The meditative hour 

There will I ponder on the state of man, 
Joyless and sad of heart, and consecrate 

This day of jubilee 

To sad Reflection's shrine ; 

And I will cast my fond eye far beyond 
This world of care, to where the steeple loud 

Shall rock above the sod, 

Wherd I shall sleep in peace. 
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CANZONET. 

I. 
Maiden ! wrap thy mantle round thee, 

Cold the rain beats on thy breast : 
Why should Horror's voice astound thee ? 
Death can bid the wretched rest ! 
All under the tree 
* Thy bed may be. 
And thou mayest slumber peacefully. 

II. 

Maiden*! once gay Pleasure knew thee; 

Now thy cheeks are pale and deep : 
Love has been a felon to thee, 
Yet, poor maiden, do not weep : 
There's rest for thee 
All under the tree, 

o 

Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 



COMMENCEMENT OF A POEM 

ON DESPAIR. 



Some to Aonian lyres of silver sound 
With winning elegance attune their song, 
Form'd to sink lightly on the soothed sense, 
And charm the soul with softest harmony : 
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'Tis then that Hope with sanguine eye is seen 

Roving through Fancy's gay futurity ; 

Her heart light dancing to the sounds of pleasure, 

Pleasure of days to come. — Memory, too, then 

Comes with her sister. Melancholy sad. 

Pensively musing on the scenes of youth. 

Scenes never to return. * 

Such subjects merit poets us'd to raise 

The attic verse harmonious ; but for me 

A dreadlier theme demands my backward hand» 

And bids me strike the strings of dissonance 

With frantic energy. 

'Tis wan Despair I sing ; if sing I can 

Of him before whose blast the voice of Song, 

And Mirth, and Hope, and Happiness all fly. 

Nor ever dare return. His notes are heard 

At noon of night, where on the coast of blood, 

The lacerated son of Angola 

Howls forth his sufferings to the moaning wind ; 

And, when the awful silence of the night 

Strikes the chill death-dew to the murd'rer s heart. 

He speaks in every conscience-promjpted word 

Half utter'd, half suppress'd — 

*Tis him I sing — Despair — terrific name, 

Striking unsteadily the tremulous chord 

Of timorous terror — discord in the sound : 

For to a theme revolting as is this. 



* Alluding ta the two pleasing poems, the Pleasures of Hope and of 
Memory. 
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Dare not I woo the maids of harmony, 
Who love to sit and catch the soothing sound 
Of lyre ^olian, or the m^tial bugle, 
Calling the hero to the field of glory. 
And firing him with deeds of high emprise. 
And warlike triumph : but from scenes like mine 
Shrink they affrighted, and detest the bard 
Who dares to sound the hollow tones of horror. 

Hence, then, soft maids. 
And woo the silken zephyr in the bowers 
By Heliconia's sleep-inviting stream : 
For aid like yours I seek not ; 'tisr'for powers 
Of darker hue to inspire a verse like mine ! 
'Tis work for wizards, sorcerers, and fiends ! 

Hither, ye furious imps of Acheron, 
Nurslings of hell, and beings shunning light, 
And all the myriads of the binning concave ; 
Souls of the damned ; — Hither, oh ! come and join 
Th' infernal chorus. 'Tis Despair I sing ! 
He, whose sole tooth inflicts a deadlier pattg 
Than all your tortures joift'd. Sing, sing Di^spdit f 
Repeat the sound, and celebrate his power; 
Unite shouts, screams, and agonizing shrieks, 
Till the loud paean ring through helPs high vatih, 
And the remotest spirits of the deep 
Leap from the lake, and join the dreadful somg. 
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ON RURAL SOLITUDE. 



When wandering, thoughtful, my stray steps at eve 
(Released from toil and careless of their way), 
Have reach'd, unwillingly, some rui-al spot 
Where quiet dwells in cluster'd cottages. 
Fast by a wood, or on the river's marge, 
I have sat down upon the shady stile 
Half wearied with the long and lonesome walk, 
And felt strange sadness steal upon the heart, 

And unaccountable. The rural smells 

And sounds spake all of peacefiilness and home; 

The lazy mastiff, who my coming eyed. 

Half balancing 'twixt fondness and distrust, 

Recaird some images, now half forgot, 

Of the warm hearth at eve, when flocks are penn'd 

And catde hous'd, and every labour done. 

And as the twilight's peaceful hour clos'd in. 

The spiral smoke ascending from the thatch. 

And the eve sparrow's last retiring chirp, 

Have brought a busy train of hov'ring thoughts 

To recollection, — rural offices 
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In younger days, and happier times performed* 
And rural friends, now with their grave-stones carv'd, 
And tales which wore away the winter's night 
Yet fresh in memory. — Then my thoughts assume 
A diiSerent turn, and I am e'en at home. 
That hut is mine ; that cottage half-embower'd 
With modest jessamine, and that sweet spot 
Of garden-ground, where, rang'd in meet array. 
Grow countless sweets, the wall-flower and the pink, 
And the thick thyme-bush — even that is mine : 
And that old mulberry that shades the court, 
Has been my joy fr*om very childhood up. 



VOIi. I. 
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In hollow music, sighing through the glade, 
The breeze of autumn strikes the startled ear, 

And fancy, pacing through the woodland shade, 
Hears in the gust the requiem of the year. 

As witli lone tread along the whispering grove 
I list the moan of the capricious wind, 

I, too, o'er fancy's milky way would rove^ 
But sadness chains to earth my pensive mind. 

When by the huddling brooklet's secret brim 
I pause, and woo the dreams of Hdicon, 

Sudden my saddest thoughts revert to him 

Who taught that brook to wind, and now is gone. 

When by the poet's sacred urns I kneel. 
And rapture springs exultant tomy reed. 

The paean dies, and sadder measures steal. 
And grief and Montague demand the meed. 
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Thou mongrel, who doijt show thy teeth, and yelp. 

And bay the harmless stranger on his way, 
Yet, when the wolf appears, dost roar for help, 

And scamperest quickly from the bloody fray ; 
Dare but on my fair fame to cast a slur. 

And I will make thee know, unto thy pain. 
Thou vile old good-for-nothing cur ! 
. I, a Laconian dog, can bite again : 
Yes, I can make the Daunian tiger flee, 
Much more a bragging, foul-mouthed whelp like thee. 
Beware Lycambes,' or Bupalus' fate — 
The wicked still shall meet my deadly hate ; 
And know, when once I seize upon my prey, 

I do not languidly my wrongs bemoan ; 
I do not whine and cant the time away, 

But, with revengeful gripe, I bite him to the bone. 



V2 
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ODE 



TO THE MORNI9G STAR. 



Many invoKC pale Hesper's pensive sway, 
When rest supine leans o'er the pillowing clouds^ 

And the last tinklings come 

From the safe folded flock. 

But me, bright harbinger of coming day, 
Who shone the first on the primaeval mom ; 

Me, thou delightest more — 

Chastely luxuriant. 

Let the poor silken sons of slothful pride 
Press now their downy couch in languid ease^ 

While visions of dismay 

Flit o'er their troubled brain. 

Be mine to view; awake to nature's charms. 
Thy paly flame evanish from the sky, 

As gradual day usurps 

The welkin's glowing bomids. 
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Mine, to snuff up the pure ambrosial breeze, 
Which bears aloft the rose-bound car of morn, 

And mark his early flight 

The rustling skylark wing. 

And thou, Hygeia, shalt my steps attend, 
Thou, whom distracted, I so lately woed, 

As on my restless bed 

Slow past the tedious night; 

And slowly, by the taper's sickly gleam 
Drew my dull curtain ; and with anxious eye 

Strove through the veil of night 

To mark the tardy mom. 

Thou, Health, shalt bless me in my early walk. 
As o'er the upland slope I brush the dew. 

And feel the genial thrill 

Dance in my lighten'd veins. 

And as I mark the Cotter from his shed 

Peep out with jocund face — thou, too. Content, 

Shalt steal into my breast. 

Thy mild, thy placid sway. 

Star of the morning \ these, thy joys I'll share. 
As rove my pilgrim feet the sylvan haunts ; 

While to thy blushing shrine 

Due orisons shall rise. 



Y 3 
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THE HERMIT OF THE PACIFIC, 

OR 

The Horrors of utter Solitude. 

Oh ! who can paint the unspeakable dismay 
Of utter Solitude, shut out from all 
Of social intercourse. — Oh ! who can say 
What haggard horrors hold in shuddering thrall 
Him, who by some Carvaggian waterfall 
A shipwreck'd man hath scoop'd his desert cave, 
Where Desolation, in her giant pall. 
Sits frowning on the ever-lalling wave. 
That wooes the wretch to dig, by her loud shore, his 
grave. 

Thou youthful pilgrim, whose untoward feet. 
Too early have been torn in life's rough way, 
Thou, who endowed with Fancy's hcJiest heat 
Seest dark Misfortune cloud thy morning ray : 
Though doom'd in penury to pine thy day, 
O seek not, — seek not in the glooms to shroud 
Of waste, or wilderness — a cast-away — 
Where noise intrudes not, save when in the cloud. 
Riding sublime, the storm roars fearfully, and loud. 

10 
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Thou^ man to man be as the ocean shark. 
Reckless, and unrelentingly severe ; 
Though friendship's cloak must veil the purpose dark. 
While the red poniard glimmers in the rear, 
Yet, is society most passing dear. 
. Though mix'd with clouds its sunshine gleams refin'd 
Will through the glooms most pleasantly appear. 
And soothe thee, when thy melancholy mind 

Must ask for comfort else of the loud pitiless wind. 

* 

Yet is it distant from the muse's theme 
To bid thee fly the rural covert still, 
And plunge Impetuous in the busy stream, 
Of crowds to take of * * joys thy fill. 
Ah I no, she woes thee to attune thy quill 
In some low village's remote recess. 
Where thou may'st learn — O enviable skill, 
To heal the sick, and soothe the comfortless. 
To give, and to receive — be blessed, and to bless. 

God unto men hath different powers assign'd — 
There be, who love the city's dull turmoil ; 
There be, who proud of an ambitious mind 
From lonely quiet's hermit-walks recoil : 
Leave thou these insects to their grov'Uing toil — 
Thou, whom retired leisure best can please ; 
For thee, the hazle copse's verdant aisle. 
And summer bow'r, befitting studious ease. 
Prepare a keener bliss than they shall ever seize. 

Y 4 
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Lo, the grey morning climbs the eastern tow'r, 
The dew-drop glistening in her op'ning eye 
Now on the upland lawns salute the hour 
That wakes the warbling woods to melody ; 
There sauntering on the style, embower'd high 
With firagrant hawthorn, and the gadding briar, 
Pore on thy book, or cast by fits thine eye 
Where far below, hill, dale, and village spire. 
And brook, and mead, and wood, far from the sight retire. 

But what ^re these, ybr^o^^ and Jbrlom ? 
*Tis animation breathes the subtle spell — 
Hark ! from the echoing wood the mellow horn 
Winds round from hill to hill, with distant swell ; 
The peasant's matin rises from the dell ; 
The heavy waggon creaks upon its way, * 
While tinkling soft the silver-tuning bell 
Floats on the gale, or dies by fits away 
From the sweet straw-rooPd grange, deep buried from 
the day. 

Man was not made to pine in solitude, 
Ensepulchred, and far from converse placed, 
Not for himself alone, untamed and rude. 
To live the Bittern of the desert waste; 
It is not his (by manlier virtues grac'd) 
To pore upon the noontide brook, and sigh, 
And weep for aye o'er sorrow unefFaced ; 
Him social duties call the tear to dry, 
And wake the nobler powers of usefulness to ply. 
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Thou^ man to man be as the ocean shark. 

Reckless, and unrelentingly severe ; 

Though friendship's cloak must veil the purpose dark, 

While the red poniard glimmers in the rear, 

Yet, is society most passing dear. 
. Though mix'd with clouds its sunshine gleams refin'd 

Will through the glooms most pleasantly appear, 

And soothe thee, when thy melancholy mind 
Must ask for comfort else of the loud pitiless wind. 

Yet is it distant from the muse's theme 
To bid thee fly the rural covert still, 
And plunge Impetuous in the busy stream, 
Of crowds to take of * * joys thy fill. 
Ah I no, she woes thee to attune thy quill 
In some low village's remote recess, 
Where thou may'st learn — O enviable skill, 
To heal the sick, and soothe the comfortless. 
To give, and to receive — be blessed, and to bless. 

God unto men hath different powers assign'd — 
There be, who love the city's dull turmoil ; 
There be, who proud of an ambitious mind 
From lonely quiet's hermit-walks recoil : 
Leave thou these insects to their grov'Uing toil — 
Thou, whom retired leisure best can please ; 
For thee, the hazle copse's verdant aisle. 
And summer bow'r, befitting studious ease. 
Prepare a keener bliss than they shall ever seize. 

Y 4 
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TO THE WIND, 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

Not unfamiliar to mine ear, 

Blasts of the night ! ye howl as now 

My shudd'ring casement loud 
With fitful force ye beat. 

Mine ear has dwelt in silent awe, 
The howling sweep, the sudden rush ; 
And when the passing gale 
Pour'd deep the hollow dirge. 



THE EVE OF DEATH. 

IRREGULAR. 



Silence of Death — portentous calm, 

Those airy forms that yonder fly, 
Denote that your void fore-runs a storm. 

That the hour of fateris nigh. 
I see, I see, on the dim mist borne. 

The Spirit of battles rear his crest ! 
I see, I see, that e're the mom. 

His spear will forsake its hated rest. 
And the widowed wife of Larrendill will beat her naked 
breast. 
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II. 

O'er the smooth bosom of the sullen deep, 

No softly ruffling zephyrs fly ; 
But Nature sleeps a deathless sleep, 

For the hour of battle is nigh. 
Not a loose leaf waves on the dusky oak, 

But a creeping stillness reigns around ; 
Except when the raven, with ominous croak. 

On the ear does unwelcomely sound. 
I know, I know, what this silence means; 

I know what the raven saith — 
Strike, oh, ye bards ! the melancholy harp. 

For this is the eve of death. 

III. 

Behold, how along the twilight air 

The shades of our fathers glide ! 
There Morven fled, with the blood-drench'd hair, 

And Colma with grey siiJe. 
No gale around its coolness flings, 

Yet sadly sigh the gloomy trees ; 
And, hark ! how the harp's unvisited strings 

Sound sweet, as if swept by a whispering breeze ! 
'Tis done ! the sun he has set in blood ! 

He will never set more to the brave ; 
IjQt us pour to the hero the dirge of death — 

For to-morrow he hies to the grave. 
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THANATOS. 

Oh ! who would cherish life, 
And cling unto this heavy clog of clay. 

Love this rude world of strife, 
Where glooms and tempests cloud the fidrest day ; 

And where, 'neath outward smiles, 
Concealed, the snake lies feeding on its prey, 
Where pit-falls lie in ev'ry flowery way, 

And syrens lure the wanderer to their wiles ! 
Hateful it is to me, 
Its riotous railings and revengeful strife ; 

I'm tir'd with all its screams and brutal shouts 
Dinning the ear ; — away — away with life ! 

And welcome, oh 1 thou silent maid. 

Who in some foggy vault art laid. 

Where never daylight's dazzling ray 

Comes to disturb thy dismal sway ; 

And there amid unwholesome damps dost sleep. 

In such forgetful slumbers deep. 

That all thy senses stupified. 

Are to marble petrified. 

Sleepy Death, I welcome thee ! 

Sweet are thy calms to misery. 

Poppies I will ask no more, 

Nor the fatal hellebore ; 

Death is the best, the only cure, 

His are slumbers ever sure. 

Lay me in the Gothic tomb, 
■ III whose solemn fretted gloom 
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I may lie in mouldering state. 

With all the grandeur of the great : 

Over me, magnificent, * 

Carve a stately monument : 

Then thereon my statue lay, 

With hands in attitude to pray, 

And angels serve to hold my head, 

Weeping o'er the father dead. 

Duly too at close of day. 

Let the pealing organ play ; 

And while the harmonious thunders roll, 

Chaunt a vesper to my soul : 

Thus how sweet my sleep will be. 

Shut out from thoughtful misery I 



ATHANATOS. 
Away with Death — away 
With all her sluggish sleeps and chilling damps. 

Impervious to the day. 
Where Nature sinks into inanity. 
How can the soul desire 
Such hateful nothingness to crave. 
And yield with joy the vital fire. 
To moulder in the grave 1 

Yet mortal life is sad. 
Eternal storms molest its sullen sky ; 

And sorrows ever rife 
Drain the sacred fountain dry — 
Away with mortal life ! 
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But, hail the calm reality, 

The seraph Immortality ! 

Hail the Heavenly bowers of peace f 

Where all the storms, of passion cease. 

Wild Life's dismaying struggle o'er, 

The wearied spirit weeps no more ; 

But wears the eternal smile of joy. 

Tasting bliss without alloy. 

Welcome, welcome, happy bowers. 

Where no passing tempest lowers; 

But the azure heavens display 

The everlasting smile of day ; 

Where the choral seraph ch<rir, 

Strike to praise the harmmiious lyre ; 

And the spirit sinks to ease, 

Lull'd by distant symphonies.. 

Oh ! to think of meeting there 

The friends whose graves received our tear. 

The daughter lov'd, the wife adored. 

To our widoVd arms restor'd ; 

And all the joys which death did sever, 

Given to us again for ever ! 

Who would cling to wretdied life. 

And hug the poison'd thorn of strife ; 

Who would not long from earth to fly, 

A sluggish senseless lump to lie, 

When the glorious prospect lies 

Full before his raptured eyes ? 
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MUSlC. 

WRITTEN BETWEEN THE AGES OP FOURTEEN AND PIETKEN, WITH A FEW 

SUBSEQUENT VERBAL ALTERATIONS. 

Music, all powerful o'er the human mind, 

Can still each mental storm, each tumult calm, 

Soothe anxious Care on sleepless couch reclin'd, 
And e'en fierce Anger's furious rage disarm. 

At her command the various passions lie ; 

She stirs to battle^ or she lulls to peace : 
Melts the charm'd soul to thrilling ecstacy, 

And bids the jarring world's harsh clangour cease* 

Her martial sounds can fainting troops inspire 
With strength unwonted, and enthusiasm raise ; 

Infuse new ardour, and with youthful fire 
Urge on the warrior grey with length of days. 

Far better she when with her soothing lyre 
She charms the falchion from the savage grasp. 

And melting into pity vengeful Ire, 

Looses the bloody breast-plate's iron dasp. 

With her in pensive mood I long to roam, 
At midnight's hour, or evening's calm decline. 

And thoughtful o'er the falling streamlet's foam, 
In calm Seclusion's hermit-walks recline. 
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Ayhilst mellow sounds from dbtant copse aris^ 
Of softest flute or reeds harmonic joined, 

With rapture thrilled each worldly passion dies, 
And pleas'd Attention claims the passive mind. 

Soft through the dell the dying strains retire, 

Then burst majestic in the varied swell ; 
Now breathe melodious as the Greci^ lyre, 

Or on the ear in sinking cadence dwell. 

Romantic sounds ! such is the bliss ye give, 
That heaven's bright scenes seem bursting on the soul. 

With joy I'd yield each sensual wish, to live 
For ever 'neath your undefil'd control. 

Oh ! surely melody from heaven was sent. 
To cheer the soul when tir^d with human strife^ 

To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent. 
And soften down the rugged road of life. 
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ODE, 



TO THE HARVEST MOON 



Cum ruit imbrifemm yer : 



Spicea jam campis cum messis inhorruit, et cum 
Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia turgent : 

Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret. 

Virgil^ 



Moon of Harvest, herald mild 
Of plenty, rustic labour's child. 
Hail ! oh hail ! I greet thy beam. 
As soft it trembles o'er the stream, 
And gilds the straw-thatch'd hamlet wide. 
Where Innocence and Peace reside ; 
'Tis thou that glad'st with joy the rustic throng, 
Promptest the tripping dance, th' exhilarating song. 

Moon of Harvest, I do love 

O'er the uplands now to rove, 

While thy modest ray serene 

Gilds the wide surrounding scene ; 

And to watch thee riding high 

In the blue vault of the sky. 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray. 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 
vou I. z 
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Pleasing 'tis, oh ! modest Moon ! 
Now the Night is at her noon, 
'Neath thy sway to musing lie^ 
While around the zephjrrs sigh, 

Fanning soft the sun-tann'd wheat, 
Ripen'd by the summer's heat; 
Picturing an the rustic's joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye 

And thinking soon, 

Oh, modest Moon ! 
How many a female eye will roam 

Along the road. 

To see the load. 
The last dear load of harvest-home ! 

Storms and tempests, floods and rains, 

Stem despoiiers of the plains. 

Hence away, the season flee. 

Foes to light^heart jollity : 

May no winds careering high, 
Drive the clouds along the sky, 

But may all nature smile with aspect boon, 

When in the heavens thou show'st thy face, oh. Harvest 

Moon ! 

'Neath yon lowly roof he lies. 
The husbandman, with sleep«seal'd eyes 
He dreams of crowded bams, and round 
The yard he hears the flail resound ; 
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Oh I may no hurricane destroy 

His visionary views of joy I 
God of the Winds ! oh, hear his humble prayV, 
And while the Moon of Harvest shines, thy blusi'ring 
whirlwind spare. 

Sons of luxury, to you 
Leave I Sleep's dull pow'r to woo : 
Press ye still the downy bed, 
While fev'rish dreams surround your head ; 
I will seek the woodland glade, 
Penetrate the thickest shade, 
Wrapt in Contemplation's dreams, 
Musing high on holy themes. 
While on the gale 

Shall softly sail 
The nightingale's enchanting tune. 

And oft my eyes 

Shall grateful rise 
To thee, the modest Harvest Moon ! 



z 2 
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SONG. 

WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN. 

I. 

Softly, softly blow, ye breezes^ 

Oendy o'er my Edwy fly ! 
Lo ! he slumbers, slumbers sweetly ; 
Softly, zephyrs, pass him by ! 
My love is asleep, 
He lies by the deep, 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

IL 

I have cover'd him with rushes. 

Water-flags, and branches dry. 
Edwy, long have been thy slumbers; 
Edwy, Edwy, ope thine eye ! 
My love is asleep. 
He lies by the deep. 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

III. 

Still he sleeps ; he will not waken ; 

Fastly closed is his eye ; 
Paler is his cheek, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high. 
Alas! he is dead. 
He has chose his death-bed 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 
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IV. 

Is it, is it 80, my Edwy ? 

Will thy slumbers never fly ? 
Couldst thou think I would survive thee ? 
No, my love, thou bid'st me die. 
Thou bid'st me seek 
Thy death*bed bleak 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

V. 

I will genUy kiss thy cold Ups, 

On thy breast I'll lay my head, 
And the winds shall sing our death-dirge. 
And our shroud the waters spread ; 
The moon will smile sweet. 
And the wild wave will beat. 
Oh ! so softly o'er our lonely bed. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED SOLITARY'S SONO 

TO THE NIGHT. 

Thou, spirit of the spangled night ! 
I woo thee from the watch-tow'r high^ 
Where thou dost sit to guide the bark 
Of lonely mariner. 

The winds are whisding o'er the wdds^ 
The distant main is moaning low ; 
Come, let us sit and weave a song — 
A melancholy song I 

Sweet is the scented gale of mom, 
And sweet the noontide's fervid beam, 
But sweeter far the solemn calm, 

That marks thy mournful reign. 

/ 
I've pass'd here many a lonely year, 
And never human voice have heard ; 
I've pass'd here many a lonely year 
A solitary man. 

And I have linger'd in the shade, 
From sultry noon's hot beam ; and I 
Have knelt before my wicker door, 
To sing my ev'ning song. 
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And I have hail'd the grey morn high. 
On the blue mountain^is misty birow, 
And tried to tune iny little reed 
To hymns of harmony. 

But never could I tune my reed, 
At mom, or noon, or eve, so sweet, 
As when upon the ocean shore 

I hail'd thy star-beam mild. 

The day-spring brings not joy to me, 
The moon it whispers not of peace ; 
But oh ! when darkness robes the heav'ns, 
My woes are mix'd with joy. 

And then I talk, and often think 
Aerial voices answer me ; 
And oh ! I am not then alone *^ 
A solitary man. 

And when the blust'ring winter winds 
Howl in the woods that clothe my cave, 
I lay me on my lonely mat, 

And pleasant are my dreams. 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 
And Fancy gives me back my child ; 
She gives me back my litde home. 
And all its placid joys. 
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Then hateful is the morning hour, 
That calls me from the dream of bliss, 
To find myself still Imie, and hear 

The same dull sounds again. 

The deep*ton'd winds, the moaning sea. 
The whisp'ring of the boding trees, 
The brook's eternal flow, and oft 

The condor^s hollow scream. 
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